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To assert that national prosperity is dependent upon sound political, 
social, and commercial economy is to utter a commonplace platitude 
about which there is no field for argument. When, however, 
economic principles come into question the greatest diversity of 
opinion is held by equally competent authorities. The study which 
is dignified by the title of Economic Science is the least exact of all 
the material sciences. The student who assiduously turns from 
Adam Smith to John Stuart Mill emerges from the investigation 
bewildered by the magnitude of the subject, but convinced withal 
that no unchanging principles can be applied to ever-changing 
problems. Thus in political and commercial economy all new 
departures are empirical. Equally able minds are to be found to 
champion a policy of free trade or of protection, to take one only of 
the vital questions affecting national finance; and of all the 
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enthusiasts who are ready to do battle for their pet theories, those 
upon whom there is reason to look with the gravest suspicion are the 
wielders of armies of figures. Statistics serve an admirable purpose 
when they supply every factor in a given case, and may furnish 
conclusive evidence in special instances; but when, in spite of the 
most intelligent compilation and dissection, they are handled to 
support any given theory in regard to the entire economic policy of 
a nation, their efficacy is limited. The pessimist and the optimist 
arrive at diametrically opposite conclusions from a study of trade 
records, not because they make a dishonest use of them, but because 
a search for economic principles in a statistical bureau is like a 
search for unique grains of sand on the sea-shore. Everyone who 
has had experience in practical chemistry has, at some time or other, 
had an analysis entirely vitiated through some trifling omission, or 
through the undetected intrusion of a bare trace of some foreign 
body ; and so it is with figures, with the essential difference that in a 
chemical operation the error is capable of absolute demonstration, 
and in an analysis of figures it is not. Sound common sense, there- 
fore, backed by a general knowledge of the world’s affairs, is the 
safest guide in determining any policy affecting material prosperity. 
Adopting this basis as least likely to lead us astray, let us consider 
side by side two subjects of supreme financial importance—the gigantic 
Trusts which are being sprung upon us with such startling rapidity 
and the trading propensities of modern municipalities. 

The relation between them is closer than appears on the surface. 
Both are a product of this age of large progressive ideas, both are 
opponents of ordinary private enterprise, both aim at sweeping away 
middlemen with a view to securing for the central organisation all 
the profits, both tend to paralyse individual activity, and the paths 
of both are beset with similar perils. 

During the last fifty years a revolution has taken place in the 
commercial system of the world, and the tendency to-day is to 
centralise more and more. During the last thirty years most of the 
great shops have come into being, most of the joint-stock companies 
have been formed, and most of the trading by municipalities has 
been entered upon. To-day vast combinations are striking terror in 
the popular mind. What does it all mean? Are we within sight of 
a great joint-stock company, presided over by a financial genius, 
taking over the whole business of the world, everyone having funds 
to invest finding himself unable to buy anything but shares in the 
Octopus, or are we merely passing through a phase in commercial 
history? The forces that have wrought these marvellous changes 
are irresistible, but they will cease to act the moment their effect 
actually becomes or is generally believed to have become baneful. 

Tojtake a concrete example. Ambitious ‘A’ starts business in a 
very small way. Industry and intelligence tell their tale, and he 
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soon finds himself able to extend. He adds branch after branch, 
both by purchase and fusion, always becoming richer and more 
enterprising, until his aspirations know no bounds, and he in- 
corporates numberless concerns situated far away from the scene of 
his early triumphs. He cannot personally manage them all, so he 
places in charge those who have previously worked up the identical 
concerns, leaving them a relative share in the profits of the expand- 
ing business. All goes well, for so far he has not only acquired 
additional businesses, but has also secured experts to manage them, 
and his consumption of commodities has grown to such dimensions 
that he can buy on an enormous scale in the cheapest markets of 
the world, carrying his goods by his own ships, and selling at prices 
which leave a greater margin of profit to his combination than to 
dealers in asmaller way. The nature of the combination has become 
so complex, and its ramifications so immense, that, partly to define 
the interests of all the owners, and partly to put the assets in a 
marketable form, ambitious ‘A’ and his friends form a limited 
liability company. The annual dividends are so large and attractive 
that the shares rise to a considerable premium, with the result that a 
great number find their way into the hands of the public. Ambitious 
‘A’ and his coadjutors depart this life, and are replaced by persons 
who, though they have had experience in the various branches they 
are called upon to administer, have never, by sheer force of industry 
and intelligence, created a business. As a whole they have far less 
money at stake than their predecessors, and, moreover, having been 
brought up in the mammoth company to qualify for positions in its 
management, they have not served in such a hard school as the 
struggling founders of the original businesses. The actual suc- 
cessor to ambitious ‘A’ is also possibly less capable than his pre- 
decessor, and in addition to being called upon to make selections 
from a set of men less keen and less highly trained, he suffers from 
the still more serious disadvantage of having to fill important positions 
with untried men. Initiative, which is one of the chief attributes 
of a successful business man, is likely to be stifled out of existence 
in a company that must be conducted more or less on the lines 
of a banking institution, by a set of somewhat strangling, albeit 
well-considered, rules and regulations. The tendency amongst the 
employés of a corporation is invariably not to take risks, to follow 
in the footsteps of their predecessors, and to do nothing to imperil 
their comfortable, positions. Hence, serious departures from the 
policy that is followed in any business—which conditions from time 
to time dictate—are made by individual owners into whom the spur 
of necessity is always sticking, but are not likely to be undertaken 
by subordinates in a company. What is the result? The shares 
become more and more widely distributed, the holdings of those 
responsible for the management less and less, and a gradual decay of 
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the gigantic structure sets in, due to branch after branch being 
beaten in competition with serious opponents in the same line. 
Immense capital and a well-organised system may withstand the 
undermining influences for a considerable time, but that is all. An 
unwieldy business, altogether beyond the control of any individual, 
cannot hold its own against the competition of the world, unless an 
absolute monopoly of absolute requisites can be secured. No general 
business is sound the scope of which is too wide for the supervision 
of a head organisation. 

Looked at from the wide standpoint of ultimate effect, Trusts 
are less formidable than they appear, and before many years have 
passed a great many weak points in their armour will be exposed by 
attacking rivals, who will maim if they do not annihilate them. 
They may, as their decadence is made manifest, bring widespread 
ruin and misery upon those who are not content to look for their 
worldly advancement to their own labour and the superintendence of 
their own affairs. Those who entrust their savings to organisations 
of whose intrinsic merits they can have no means of judging have 
only themselves to blame when they are lost. 

Recent great ‘combines’ have been made because small ‘com- 
bines’ have been eminently successful, but in commerce as in other 
things excesses invariably exact a penalty. 

Bad management causing failure in a small business brings 
trouble only on the small number of persons interested ; bad manage- 
ment in a combination of businesses will assuredly produce the same 
result, with a proportionately greater number of sufferers. 

Where Trusts aim at a mere unification of interests they may be 
safely left to work out their own salvation or destruction as the case 
may be. In certain articles of luxury a combination that creates a 
monopoly is sometimes essential to a preservation of the trade; in 
articles that constitute the needs of mankind a monopoly is 
unimaginable, but, assuming that it could be established, its 
continuance would be absolutely dependent upon its behaviour. If 
a Trust performs its work as well and as cheaply as could any 
individual, no one will complain, and the larger its profits the 
better for its shareholders ; but directly it is either unwilling or 
unable to do so, its decline and extinction become only a question 
of time. To lower its prices in order to crush a small opponent 
would impose a self-sacrifice which shareholders would never tolerate ; 
to be beaten by a small competitor would be to invite the opposition 
of a number of small competitors who would finally oust the giant 
from the field. To secure a monopoly of anything of which the 
world has a serious need, the feasibility of such an operation being 
more than doubtful, and demand an extortionate price for it, would 
be to court legislative interference. 

Take shipping as an example. A combination of a number of 
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companies, commanding an immense fleet, will, if well managed 
and reasonable in its charges, do a magnificent business without 
injury to trade, but attempts to raise freights above those that 
would satisfy a small company will bring certain ultimate punish- 
ment. A monopoly of certain ports and certain railways would be no 
permanent protection, for if charges by other routes to other ports 
became cheaper, either the trade would shift, or the inhabitants of 
the ports to whom injury was being done would bring about legisla- 
tion to checkmate the offending combination. Great harm might 
unquestionably be done before the remedy could take effect, but no 
combine is likely to deliberately adopt a policy that would challenge 
retaliation. The inherent weakness of the modern Trust lies in 
the enormous size of its capital in comparison with the intrinsic value 
of its assets. The goodwill of a going concern naturally has some 
value, its extent, however, being extremely difficult to assess, but 
when an industrial undertaking in the form of a limited liability 
company with a widely distributed ownership has a floating capital 
two or three times as large as the realisable value of its possessions, 
it is badly equipped to face the competition of the whole world. 
Engineering science is constantly providing improvements in mechani- 
cal appliances. It may be truly urged that such improvements or 
any new inventions would immediately be brought to the notice of 
the Trust having use for them, but it is improbable that an 
unwieldy organisation, presided over by those who have succeeded to 
their positions more or less by accident, who are, moreover, averse 
to running risks, will take advantage of them. 

That concentration tends to cheapen cost goes without saying, 
but to be profitable it must be limited to the area of effective control 
by a head office. 

It is possible, though open to question, that a number of 
businesses like, for the purpose of illustration, Maple’s, Shoolbred’s, 
Harrod’s, Whiteley’s, &., &c., might be amalgamated with 
advantage if all the assets were put in at cost price, and an ample 
working capital provided at par, but if the goodwill of the several 
undertakings were estimated as equal to the value of the realisable 
assets, and a large number of shares were in addition given to the 
genius who engineered the combine, the saving in management 
charges and the advantage of purchasing on a gigantic scale would 
be no protection against a reasonably large competitive business with 
no watered capital. Industrial, manufacturing, commercial, and 
shipping businesses are only actually successful so long as rivals are 
unable to sell the same produce or do the same work at a cheaper 
rate. The mineral products of the earth, like oil, coal, or metals, are 
on a somewhat different footing. If an absolute monopoly of any 
one of them could be secured the value of it would be beyond the 
power of man to appraise, but fortunately Nature has so distributed 
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her boundless treasures of this kind that no such dire calamity need 
be apprehended. An attempt to control the market in copper was 
made with disastrous consequences to the operators. The rise in 
value of any commodity derivable from the earth is the incentive to 
an increase of its production. 

The intelligence of mankind, the stress of life, and the ever- 
changing nature of commercial enterprise, will as assuredly counteract 
artificial combinations as the forces of Nature will change the face of 
the earth. The fate of Trusts will hang upon their management 
and not upon the amount of capital at theircommand. Unfortunately 
this is not necessarily the case with municipal enterprise in the same 
field, for unlike Trusts that must hold their own against competitors, 
the former enjoy special privileges and special protection. The 
problem as to the extent to which elected bodies should be permitted 
to pledge the ratepayers’ credit and the directions in which their 
operations should be allowed, is one of extreme complexity, but it is 
nevertheless one of grave national consequence, and one for the 
solution of which the Legislature is directly responsible. 

An admirable series of articles entitled ‘ Municipal Socialism,’ 
which have been and still are appearing in the Times, and the 
letters upon the subject to which that paper has opened its columns, 
merit very earnest study by all who have the well-being of the 
country at heart. It is needless here to discuss any of the details 
of the various undertakings which municipalities have entered upon, 
the object being rather to consider the general principle involved. 
If it be granted, and it is scarcely open to argument, that a 
heterogeneous body, composed of units elected at random, is not 
able to conduct a number of businesses as well as individuals 
specially trained to their special requirements whose bread and 
butter are at stake, and, moreover, whose whole time, thought, and 
labour are devoted to making them successful, it follows that 
municipalities should not trade at all. To an ordinary trader failure 
spells ruin ; to a municipal council—if detected, which is by no 
means certain—it means at most non-re-election. There are, however, 
circumstances that, in certain definite cases, outweigh mere con- 
siderations of profit and loss, and render it essential and proper for 
the local authorities to act in the interest of the inhabitants. It is 
hence impossible to lay down a hard-and-fast rule, but it may be 
asserted as a sound doctrine that the policy of municipal councils 
should be to avoid trading, and the principle should only be departed 
from when the extraordinary exigencies of a given case demand it. 

It is not proposed to review at length the political aspect of the 
question, its socialistic tendency, or the frightfully wide door it opens 
to corruption, because it would involve ap inquiry into the possible 
practical limits to socialism and democracy, neither!of which is, in a 
true sense, possible, because it would mean in the former the abolition 
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of individual effort, and in the latter, consultation with each unit of 
the population upon every measure contemplated, and an excursion 
into these subjects would more than absorb the space available; but 
the goal aimed at is to define some of the directions in which munici- 
palities should avoid a harmful and needless interference with trade. 
No business man, not to mention ratepayer, can peruse the articles 
and correspondence in the Times without being justly alarmed at 
the financial policy which it is becoming only too fashionable for 
City Fathers to pursue. The primary objects of representative 
councils are the health and general well-being of the inhabitants. 
Their existence is necessitated by the inability of the general 
governing body of the whole country to investigate the requirements 
and conditions of each local division. Good sanitation and adequate 
supply of fresh water, a jealous supervision of the food supplied to 
the people, the provision of a safe and adequately lighted highway, 
and regulations for good order are the principal matters for their 
care. The control, but not the installation or working, of appliances 
for purposes of locomotion, may be reasonably considered within their 
sphere of labour. Whilst it is essential for the council to maintain 
a staff and to possess plant and tools for repairing and cleansing the 
streets and drains, their dimensions should be reduced to a minimum. 
It is obviously desirable in the public interest that they should be 
the employers of as few persons as possible who take part in electing 
them. 

The extent to which an expenditure of ratepayers’ money should 
be permitted in beautifying the town, in supporting charitable insti- 
tutions, in contributing to the advancement of knowledge in science 
or art, must be mainly dependent upon the position of the inhabitants, 
who, however, should, wherever possible, have an opportunity of 
making their views known before funds which are their property and 
which they are forced to supply are devoted to any object other than 
strict necessities. To point to instances of successful enterprises 
governed by elected councils is no refutation of the obvious general 
principle, that businesses must be better conducted by those whose 
welfare depends upon them than by those whose interest is at best 
altruistic. 

It is alleged by the advocates of municipal trading that public 
works are better carried out by those bodies than by contractors, but 
surely that is a fallacious argument. If councils are capable, through 
their officers, of preparing plans and carrying out great public works, 
it follows that they must be capable of looking after contractors. In 
the latter case they have not, as amateurs, to search for the best 
market to buy in, and to find a staff of competent subordinates and 
workmen, but have merely to see that the successful tenderer, who 
will assumedly be an expert, does his work faithfully. It is indis- 
putably a smaller task to supervise than to execute any work. 
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Another advantage of the contract system lies in the actual cost 
of a proposed undertaking being fixed. Estimates are frail craft to 
rely upon, especially when they are framed by an engineer, however 
conscientious, without competent people to study, criticise, and ask 
pertinent questions in regard to them, but when they are launched 
upon a sea of technical ignorance, to use a simile, what can be expected 
of them? Of course the contractor makes a profit, and often scamps 
the work if he can, but open competition is a much better guarantee 
than the blind following of a professional official, which is what the 
controlling influence of the worthy gentlemen who compose muni- 
cipal councils amounts to. If, to become a town councillor, it were 
necessary to pass a very searching examination in every technical 
detail of the important engineering enterprises which muncipalities 
embark upon, there might be some justification for the policy they 
pursue ; but then, alas! there would be no town councillors. As it is, 
and as, moreover, they are elected rather on account of their political 
views than their professional knowledge or business acumen, it would 
be well to curb their growing borrowing and trading propensities ; 
and, indeed, if a disaster is to be averted drastic steps must be taken 
to that end. 

Splendid prodigality is a malady easily caught by the incautious 
in their everyday lives; in a public body it becomes a disease 
positively dangerous to the community. That private enterprise 
should not be allowed to exploit the public highways to the detriment 
of the ratepayers to whom they may be deemed to belong is a 
perfectly sound contention, but surely there is a means of preventing 
this without resorting to the unsound practice of municipal trading. 
Cases are conceivable where the authorities must act for the in- 
habitants. In a rising town the water-supply is found to be 
defective or deficient: it becomes imperative to bring water a 
considerable distance, and private enterprise might shrink from the 
risk unless excessive rates were permitted to cover it. In sucha 
case the municipal body would serve the community by calling for 
tenders to do the work—after an exhaustive examination of the 
question had been made by experts. In any case, however, where 
the supply of water is at hand, and the proposition becomes a 
comparatively simple one, the undertaking would be best left to 
private enterprise under certain restrictions, a condition that applies 
with equal force to all such services as tramways, lighting works, 
and other schemes for the public health, comfort, and convenience. 
The town council is obviously concerned, on behalf of the ratepayers, 
that the construction shall be substantial, the management efficient, 
and the charges fair. 

To meet the just contention that concessions should not be 
granted to individuals at the expense of the public, the principle 
adopted with success in some German cities might advantageously 
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be applied here—namely, that of profit-sharing. Plans, specifica- 
tions, and tariff rates would be submitted to and approved by the 
council, and after a fixed rate of interest and a fair provision for 
redemption had been taken from the profits, the balance would 
be divided in a fixed proportion or on a sliding scale between the 
concessionaire and the corporation as trustees for the inhabitants. 
Some of the special advantages of such a system are included in the 
following :— 


A. Works of a special kind would be erected and managed by 
specialists. 

B. Failure would fall upon the concessionaire and not upon the 
ratepayers. 

C. Unfair competition with business men would be avoided. 

D. The ratepayers would be interested in the profits without 
suffering the risks. 

E. New inventions could be made available without having 
possibly to make large sacrifices in discarding obsolete appliances. 

F. The rateable property could not be pledged to a dangerous 
degree. 

G. Members of the council could devote better attention to their 
real duties. 

H. A conflict with, or an improper surrender to, trade unions 
would be impossible. 

I. The alarming increase in the rates would come to an end. 


The greatest danger from municipal interference in the field of 
commerce lies in the temptation to expand, to make investments in 
practically untried ventures, to emulate the example of neighbouring 
towns where the conditions, size, or financial position of the people 
possibly warrant the experiment, and to the creation of the worst 
of all conceivable monopolies, a community through its elected 
representatives trading against itself. Apart from these weighty 
considerations, and the usual lack of knowledge and experience of 
the bodies in whose hands rests the disposal of the guaranteed loans, 
there is the probable contingency that within a limited time the 
systems and appliances will be obsolete. The possession by a 
municipality of an installation for any given purpose must cause it 
to look askance at an invention likely to supersede it, and no public 
body should be so involved as to find itself opposed to discovery, or 
to improvements in mechanical appliances. 

If free trade became universal, population would gradually gravi- 
tate to the points of the globe best suited to its sustenance. The 
same principle underlies the distribution of population in this or any 
country where internal trade is not restricted by taxation. Industries 
are founded in the most favourable localities, and people settle where 
the stress of life is least pressing, because no artificial expedients 
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divert the natural course of the stream, but industrial enterprise by 
municipalities spells protection and is an artificial system. 

Theoretically the direct intervention of the municipality in trade 
should bring a profit to the ratepayer which would otherwise fall to 
the private trader ; in practice the opposite result must ensue in the 
great majority ‘of cases. 

Assuming that town councillors had the knowledge and time to 
manage the prodigious enterprises they father, what compensation can 
be offered to them ? Is the honour and glory of serving their fellow men 
adequate remuneration for the stupendous work and responsibility ? 
Trusts at least entrust their destiny to those who have a pecuniary 
interest at stake. 

There are undoubtedly many instances of profitable municipal 
enterprise, but, if the articles in the Times are in the main reliable, 
they are not commensurate with the failures, and do not in any case 
warrant the intrusion of public bodies in the distinct sphere of the 
ordinary trader. Having regard to the grave liabilities that are 
imposed upon the ratepayers, and the steady and rapid increase of 
the rates, the question has become one of national importance which 
Parliament should take into consideration as soon as possible, and 
with the utmost thoroughness. It will probably be found that the 
powers entrusted to local bodies, under the parental zgis of the Local 
Government Board, are being abused, and in that case measures should 
be speedily devised to check an evil which otherwise threatens to 
become overwhelming. 

As a matter of national policy, the subsidising of ships and 
retention of the flag may be of vital moment; no less so is the 
principle involved in the trading proclivities of modern municipalities, 
which appear a greater menace to the economic welfare of the 
country than any of the combines so far formed. 

Owing to past phenomenal prosperity, the comparative success 
that still smiles upon British industry, and the absence of any real 
difficulty in earning a livelihood, the tendency in this country is to 
become over-confident and apathetic, otherwise the amalgamation of 
certain shipping and other companies would not have come with 
such a rude shock, or the possible consequences have caused such a 
flutter in the dove-cot. 

No ingenious devices in commerce are alarming so long as the 
population remains virile and men are earnest and conscientious in 
their work. 

Instead of looking for bogies, let there be placed at the disposal 
of professional men and industrial leaders facilities for obtaining 
the highest technical education known tothe civilised world, so that 
science may in the true sense be applied to industry ; let every effort 
be put forth to convince the leaders of the great labour organisations 
that, no matter how much labour and capital may dispute over the 
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division of profits, each unit of the population enriches himself and 
his fellows by doing the maximum amount of work of the best kind 
of which he is capable; let the gospel of efficiency be taken to heart ; 
let trade be untrammelled by the competitive interference of public 
bodies; and the danger of Great Britain losing her commercial 
position will be far better met than by any artificial expedients that 
the brain of man can invent. 
LIONEL PHILLIPs. 
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THE NATIVE LABOUR QUESTION IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


PeRuHaPs at this juncture all that is required, seemingly, in Africa 
south of the Zambezi to convert a State of barren steppes, harsh 
mountains, torrential rivers, tropical swamps, and chilly tablelands 
into the richest country in the world—richest in gold, diamonds, 
copper, and coal; in wool, in ostrich feathers, in wine, in fruit (the 
fruits of the reasonable zones), in sugar, in cotton, and corn—is a 
large and cheap supply of manual labour. The labour must be 
cheap enough to enable great enterprises to be conducted with 
sufficient breadth and sufficient economy to compete with the 
produce of other lands, here and there, in this or that particular, 
more favoured by climate, population, or accessibility. The labour 
thus acquired may be unskilled, but it must be strong in muscular 
force and able to support an African climate and African diet, a 
climate which is always something in excess—too hot, too cold, too 
wet, or too parched—and a diet (which, again, must be economical) 
not remarkable for its variety or succulence, at any rate under 
present conditions. What race is tosupply this labour? Europeans 
are too expensive, too unruly, too much given as a race to abuse of 
alcohol, and so influenced by generations of comfort and care in a 
sheltered life as to be singularly prone to suffering from extremes of 
heat and cold, from the malaria of the wastes, and the enteric of the 
towns. Remember, this labour must come in thousands, hundreds of 
thousands, a million, two millions perhaps, of pairs of hands to ensure 
the development of South Africa. There is a strong prejudice against 
encouraging the immigration of Chinese on such an extended scale, 
for reasons that it is not necessary to discuss, since all South Africa 
is unanimous on the subject. The Indian coolie meets many of the 
requirements of cheap labour, and he generally has a headpiece that 
can soon turn the unskilled labourer into the highly skilled artisan. 
But if residing in the country in such relatively large numbers as 
those required for a labour force, he is perhaps too intelligent and too 
sensible of his own not far distant kinship to the Caucasian to consent 
to remain as a subject race. Probably there will always be room for 
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an Asiatic element in South Africa; but the land has so far become 
a white man’s country as to create a prejudice against the handing 
over of too much of its soil or its industries to the control of Asiatics. 
There remains, therefore, the negro as a suitable labour force for 
South Africa. The negro already inhabits the lands south of the 
Zambezi to the extent of some 44 millions. The first Caucasians who 
arrived in South Africa came from Arabia, and they found (so far as 
our knowledge goes) all the lands south of the Zambezi but sparsely 
peopled with humanity, and that humanity belonging to the most 
primitive or degraded type of negro—the yellow Bushman and 
Hottentot. Less, perhaps, than two thousand years ago, the big black 
Bantu negroes, who at an earlier date had become the dominant race 
between the White Nile and the Zambezi, entered South Africa, and 
in all probability were the cause of the abandonment by the Sabean 
Arabs of their mining cities between the Zambezi and the Limpopo. 
When the Portuguese reached the southern extremity of this great 
continent five hundred years ago they found nothing but Hottentots 
in the districts round the Cape of Good Hope. The Dutch settlers 
who succeeded them noted the gradual advance from the north-east 
of the Bantu tribes. The English, who followed up the Dutch, had 
to arrest. this advance, at first in the cause of the Hottentots, who 
were being exterminated by the darker-skinned and more vigorous 
Kaffirs. In short, the negro invasion of South Africa was so far 
conterminous with or subsequent to the arrival of the white man as to 
give the latter—apart from the claim of the fittest to survive—a 
legitimate reason for pleading that all Africa south of the Zambezi 
may be so far considered the white man’s domain as to justify him in 
legislating for it mainly in the interests of the white man. This 
action may be even better defended if his Government will regard 
the lands between the Zambezi and the Nile as essentially a black 
man’s country, to be administered as far as possible in the best 
interests of the black man. 

If there be, as it is calculated, over four millions of negroes 
between the Zambezi and the African coast facing the Antarctic 
Ocean, why should not these resident races supply the labour force 
required, and work on the mines and on the estates that are rela- 
tively close to their own homes? The reply to this would be that 
the proportion of able-bodied men willing to labour apart from the 
work required in their own homes is perhaps at the outside not more 
than 500,000 when you have deducted the women, children, aged, 
and infirm, and such young men as are required to remain in the 
villages. I think it will be found on inquiry that lazy as the South 
African negro is reputed to be, these 500,000 are already fully 
engaged, as farm labourers, herdsmen, domestic servants, police, 
transport riders, railway employés, gardeners, plantation workers, 
miners, bricklayers, and so forth. Moreover, many of the indigenous 
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negro workers in South Africa, thanks to such institutions as Love- 
dale College and other missionary and philanthropic enterprises, are 
changing from unskilled to skilled workmen. Not a few of them 
are filling positions as clerks, engineers, teachers, interpreters. Un- 
doubtedly the negro seldom loves work for the pleasure of being up 
and doing. His present physical development and arrested intel- 
lectual powers show that when in the earliest wanderings of man 
he lit upon a continent that was secluded from competition and on 
the whole richly endowed with a natural food-supply he lapsed into 
a fatal contentment with his surroundings, which would certainly, 
but for the continual nagging of the Caucasian, the irruption of 
Egyptians, Gallas, Persians, Indians, and Arabs, have brought him 
back to the analogous life of the anthropoid apes; but the negro 
has already been saved as a race from slipping away from the circle 
of humanity. We have aroused in him desires kindred to our own, 
and aspirations beyond the mere securing of food-supply or the 
propagation of his kind. To satisfy these higher aspirations he 
must have money, and although he is no fool, and thoroughly in- 
tends to secure for himself a reasonable amount of what he considers 
happiness, he is as willing to work for a good wage as is the white 
man, though he is equally determined not to work for nothing. 
The faintest trace of the enslaving spirit which so long clouded the 
relations between the Caucasian and the Negro still lurks in the 
minds of some South Africans. Anyone who will read attentively 
that excellent compilation entitled The Natives of South Africa, 
published by Mr. John Murray last year, will see that much of 
the reluctance to work attributed to the South African negro very 
naturally arose from the grossly unfair treatment to which he was 
subjected in the years before the war at the hands of unscrupu- 
lous white men. Case after case is reported of gangs of men having 
worked their time and being more or less cheated out of the pay due 
to them. On the other hand, circumstances are plentiful where 
testimony is borne by white employers as to the faithful work done 
by the negro in return for a fair wage and kind treatment. The 
Boer treatment of the natives was somewhat peculiar. Farm 
labourers received but small wages, perhaps in some cases never 
(by or in defiance of agreements) received any actual wage in 
money at all; yet it is quite untrue to suppose that the South 
African negroes who lived in the Transvaal or the Orange Free 
State or in Swaziland had any deep-set dislike to the Boers. They 
may not have received much payment from them in cash, but 
once they agreed to obey orders they were treated with kindness 
and without scorn, and were plentifully fed. Moreover, the pay 
was often supplemented by the profits they were allowed to make 
out of agricultural produce or stock. The negro’s experience of 
the Englishman (using that word in its widest sense to cover the 
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white subjects of the British Empire) has been varied and 
peculiar. The English employer when he was good was very 
good, when he was bad he was horrid. The horrid ones kicked 
and flogged and overworked, starved, and did not pay. The good 
ones paid well, fed well, and tended well, but perhaps worked the 
negro somewhat harder than did the more easy-going Boer. However, 
nearly all that was wrong has now been set right, and it may be 
generally accepted as a fact that on the whole the young negroes 
native to South Africa are turning with as much rapidity towards 
regular manual labour under the white man as can be expected of 
people who must be led and not driven, who are free men and not 
slaves. But supposing all the available negro labour native to South 
Africa were set to regular work (and at the same time the fields, 
homesteads, and herds of the natives did not suffer), it would only 
mean perhaps that a couple of hundred thousand hands at most were 
permanently added to the supply of labour. But these demands are 
now extending to millions and not to thousands, for South Africa has 
to be developed rapidly, and it is a miserable fact that everything 
has to be done rapidly in the day of to-day by those who do not wish 
to remain behind in the race. The labour market, therefore, to 
which white employers must turn is the vast region lying between 
the Zambezi and the White Nile, a region on the whole peopled far 
more densely by negroes than temperate South Africa, a region in 
which the people are perhaps by nature more inclined to work than 
is the descendant of the victoriously raiding Zulu stock. Again, the 
Kaffir, Mosuto, or Mutonga thinks himself inadequately paid if he 
gets less than 3/.a month. On the other hand the native of Central 
Africa, accustomed at present to such wages as 3s. monthly, would 
think himself well paid with a rise to ll. or 30s. a month, 
especially if he got his rations and clothing in addition. Our 
Protectorates and spheres of influence in Central Africa possess, no 
doubt, great hidden treasures in minerals and animal and vegetable 
substances, All these, however, require development ; perhaps even 
here and there they may not exist, or may be inaccessible. But of 
one asset we are certain—the muscular bodies and limbs of the native 
inhabitants. These peoples have been saved by our intervention 
from exterminating civil wars, from a devastating slave-trade, or slave 
raids carried on by Arabs, Nubians, and Abyssinians. Their terri- 
tories henceforth are to be administered, I hope, as far as possible 
in the interests of the black man, whose property in the cultivated 
lands is secured to him. It is therefore only fair that in return for 
this protection, which is solely at the expense of the British tax- 
payer, the negro should make a contribution proportionate to his 
means for the upkeep of his own Government. In the Protectorates 
at the present day every able-bodied man is expected to contribute 
something like 8s. a year in direct taxation (surely not an unreasonable 
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demand). He is and professes to be willing and even eager to pay 
this tax in return for security of tenure, but asks where he is to find 
the money. Here and there, of course, he can work for a coffee 
planter, or he can collect rubber or oil, and sell his produce to an 
Indian or a European trader. But as a general rule the countries of 
Inner Africa are devoid of cash. It would be an inestimable benefit 
to these Protectorates if, say, a quarter of their raw labour could be 
turned on to the development of South Africa under all proper pro- 
visions for the safe return to their homes of the Central African 
labourers. These labourers would bring back with them after a year’s 
service an average of 10/. to 12/. in cash. This would represent quite 
a considerable capital to the thrifty Central African negro, and from 
the cash thus circulated all the able-bodied natives of the Pro- 
tectorate would be able to pay with ease their annual 8s. in 
taxation. So would the British taxpayer—I mean the taxpayer of 
Great Britain and Ireland—be relieved from one of the many burdens 
now imposed on his insular budget. On the other hand, South 
Africa would benefit enormously from the steady increase of cheap 
labour. 

So far the thing sounds excellent in theory, but what are the 
practical lines on which this theory should be carried out so as to 
succeed from the very first ? 

(1) The Government, I hold, should itself create and maintain a 
Labour Bureau, and should employ competent and sufficiently paid 
agents of undoubted personal repute to recruit labour for the South 
African market, to superintend the transport of that labour to its 
destination, and its return thence to the labourers’ homes in Central 
Africa. ‘The negro believes in personalities rather than in principles. 
Millions of negroes would follow one white man in whom they had 
confidence, whereas ten would not budge to oblige an unknown 
potentate. How often has it not been told to us in Central Africa 
that thousands of negroes followed Mr. or Captain (unwittingly) 
to their death, or to the death of half their number, and that the 
survivors have said, ‘ Never mind, Mr. or Captain was a good 
man, he was our “father.” If our brothers died it was the will of 
God, and not the fault of Mr. , who must have done everything 
to prevent it.’ It is to be feared, however, that in times past many 
a worthy leader of an expedition, personally devoted to the welfare 
of the negro no doubt, has failed to look far enough ahead, and to 
make sufficient arrangements regarding commissariat and healthy 
transport to ensure his black following arriving at and returning 
from their destination in health and safety. 

(2) The men, once engaged, should be conveyed by steamer or 
railway to the best available port on the East Coast with as little 
walking as possible, and when walking must take place it should be 
laid down as an absolute rule that not more than fifteen miles are to 
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be accomplished in one day. When the East Coast is reached, the 
greatest care must be taken as to the accommodation for the black 
labourers on the steamer which is to convey them to a South African 
port. Not infrequently at the present day, in order to save money, 
a contract is made with a badly furnished steamer, the accommoda- 
tion of the negro passengers is grossly insufficient, the water-supply 
is bad, and the food is unpalatable and unsuitable. Therefore the 
labourers arrive at the South African port very often decimated by 
disease, and sick with apprehension as to what is to follow the 
appalling discomfort they have endured for ten days or three weeks. 
When the gangs have safely reached such ports as Beira, Lourenco 
Marquez, Durban, or Port Elizabeth, they must be conveyed as far 
as possible by railway to their destination, again with as little 
marching as possible. It is a mistake to suppose that, as a general 
rule, the negro is any better at walking than the white man. Raiding 
tribes can no doubt send out the pick of their young men with no 
burdens at all and no clothes on to race over several hundred miles 
in pursuit of cattle or other spoil; but even in the case of the Masai 
or the Zulus it would often be found that a large proportion of the 
soldiers suffered from excessive fatigue on these expeditions. Atany 
rate, at the end of their romp they are not expected to work with a 
pickaxe sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. 

(3) Arrived at their destination, the Central African negroes 
should, if possible, be housed in small separate huts or dwellings. 
They detest and loathe the barracks system in force in South Africa. 
They hate it so much that it is their only objection to working 
south of the Zambezi. Central African negroes when treated 
decently scarcely ever desert, and have a very high idea of fulfilling 
their bargain justly. They have a great love of home and privacy, 
and although after a time they may become demoralised they 
complain bitterly of the demoralisation that ensues from their 
sharing one huge dwelling with large gangs of men drawn from all 
parts of negro Africa. They also much prefer to do their own 
cooking in their own way, and accept somewhat sulkily the sub- 
stantial but unappetising food which may be cooked wholesale for 
them by a company cook who scorns to consult individual tastes. 

(4) As far as may be possible it should be forbidden to employ 
negro labourers for more than twelve hours out of the twenty-four. 
What Central Africans complain of to myself and others when they 
have gone to work in South Africa is that for five days they have to 
remain relatively idle and for another five days they may have to 
work twenty hours out of the twenty-four. They are quite willing 
to work twelve hours out of the twenty-four, but they require the 
rest of the time for cooking, eating, recreation, and sleeping. 
Sunday also should be insisted on rigorously not only as a day of 
rest, but as a day of reasonable liberty in which the men are not 
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dragooned against their will to long religious services, or, on the 
other hand, locked up in barracks with absolutely nothing to amuse 
them. The most rigorous laws that can be invented for preventing 
the sale of liquor to natives would meet with my approval (if my 
opinion be of any weight); but this and the putting down of 
gambling excepted (card-playing is spreading to an extraordinary 
extent amongst negro labourers, and results often in the loss of 
wages and consequent recklessness), the negro labourer in South 
Africa should be treated as far as possible like a free and responsible 
person. 

(5) The minimum wage should be 1/. a month. But no 
encouragement should be given to unreasonable demands on the 
part of unskilled labour for a much higher rate of salary. Only 
10 per cent. of the wages should be paid to the men (as pocket- 
money) during their period of service; indeed, if possible, it would 
be better to arrange with a Government agent for the payment of 
the wages due to the labourers on their return to their native 
district ; this to prevent loss of wages through theft or gambling on 
the steamer journey. Labourers should only be fined for misconduct 
by a magistrate. All wages should be paid in the money of the 
British Empire, and no payments in trade goods or deductions on 
account of goods supplied should be allowed. Two suits of clothing 
of a cheap and serviceable kind and one blanket should be supplied 
to each labourer, a light suit to be given at the time of recruiting in 
Central Africa and warmer clothing on arrival in South Africa. 
Rations of suitable food must be supplied by the employers from the 
time of engagement to the time of paying off. 

(6) Missionaries and teachers might be allowed ready access to 
the labourers on Sundays ; without at the same time any compulsion 
being imposed on the men to spend their day of rest in any other 
way than the mode most in accord with their own tastes. 

I think if these general principles were observed in dealing with 
the labour supply of Central Africa the ultimate results would justify 
what may to the rough-and-ready man seem somewhat fastidious 
in the trouble to be taken to secure immediately favourable results. 

The point on which I would lay stress is that this labour 
question may be prematurely spoilt by its being attacked by private 
enterprise in a niggling and half-hearted manner. Individuals are 
being sent to Central Africa to recruit who have no knowledge of 
Central African peoples and their languages and customs. They 
inspire no confidence as a rule, and for the good reason that 
certain of their predecessors have not seen the original bargain with 
the recruited labourers honestly carried out. The Government 
should take up the matter in a thorough-going manner, because 
it is of vital importance to both South and Central Africa. It 
should decide on the line to be followed, and not be deterred in 
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carrying the matter through by the dread of silly allegations that 
it is organising slavery. In no circumstances must compulsion 
be resorted to to induce labourers to engage. But I repeat that 
under the guidance of agents who inspire confidence Central Africans 
are only too willing to venture in this direction. 

For a long time to come the period of service in South Africa 
must be rigidly limited to twelve months, dating from the time of 
arrival at the place of engagement in South Africa, and terminating 
on the day of embarkation at a South African port for the return 
journey. Not much encouragement should be given to Central 
Africans to take up their permanent abode in South Africa. We do 
not want to increase unduly the resident black population south of 
the Zambezi. On the other hand, we do not wish to denude the 
Central African provinces; rather, indeed, to cause them to become 
a perfect hive of nations, so that the abundant increase of the black 
man may abate the swamp, the untilled bush, and the arid desert. 
The Central African, fortunately, has as keen a love of home as the 
typical Swiss, and he will be no willing accomplice of the misguided 
white man who might wish to wean him from Central Africa. After 
recruits had spent their year’s service in South Africa and had 
returned to their homes they might be permitted to re-engage for 
other terms of labour of the same duration. As the civilisation and 
good government of Central Africa increased, and ways of transport 
were improved, no doubt restrictions on the free coming and going 
of black men could be considerably eased, so that in time they 
might themselves control the conditions of their labour in South 
Africa. 

H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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INDUSTRIAL TROUBLES IN AMERICA 


TuHE coal strike in America is one of the things to teach us that a 
fellow feeling shou!d make us wondrous kind to our kin beyond sea, 
who are just now busily and painfully engaged in cutting their 
industrial wisdom teeth. The troubles which afflict the just, as well 
as the unjust, employer of labour, in numbers many be, as we know 
to our sorrow. But the seat of industrial warfare has been trans- 
ferred—for the time being, at any rate—from the eastern to the 
western hemisphere. Some of us may have foreseen what lay before 
America in the course of a development which threatened to ‘lick 
creation.’ Hitherto that development, while rapid, has been com- 
paratively smooth. But now the rough places have been reached, 
and Capital and Labour have begun to jostle each other for foothold. 
By this we do not mean that labour conflicts are a novelty in America, 
for that they certainly are not. But labour organisation has been 
defective, hitherto, in the United States, because of the diversity 
of apparently non-fusible elements. In the mixture of nationalities 
forming the working population has lain the» comparative protection 
of Capital from organised attack. The racial diversity still exists, it 
is true, and racial diversity does not make for successful Trade 
Unionism. But year by year the proportion of native-born American 
Labour necessarily increases, and in many industries it is becoming 
predominant. Thereare, indeed, some industries—such, for instance, 
as that of engineering—in which the foreign element is small, and 
in which the composition has always been mainly of English and 
Scotch material, imported and extracted. The fusion of the elements is 
not yet complete, but it has never been so nearly complete as it is now. 
Therefore, Trade Unionism is acquiring a position and power in the 
United States such as it has not before secured there. The strike of 
the coal miners is the third case in point within eighteen months, 
and in some respects the most remarkable of the three. 

Violence in labour conflicts has been seen both before and since 
the famous Homestead struggle—as, for instance, in the recent strike 
of coal miners in Pennsylvania. Such outbreaks may be regarded as 
either the natural result of the racial mixture, or as the survival of 
the turbulent spirit of old ‘ backwoods’ days. In this country it is 
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now happily the exception for strikers to resort to physical violence. 
In the United States two of the most famous labour conflicts of 
modern times—the Homestead and Pullman strikes—were marked 
by bloody riots, murder, and incendiarism. The recent action of the 
anthracite miners has been scarcely less violent, and has called for 
the exercise of military force. With us, the turbulence of the 
Luddites and the Sheffield saw-grinders is a matter of ancient history, 
and four years ago we ended a strike in which tens of thousands of 
British workmen had been engaged for six months without a head 
being broken or a bludgeon drawn. 

The first years of the twentieth century bave witnessed in the 
United States a series of outbreaks in the labour world-—in the 
cotton mills, among the iron moulders, throughout the engineering 
industry, in the steel trade, and twice in the coal mines. The three 
last-named are the largest, most important, and most significant. 
Unfortunately, there was reason to suspect that the steel strike of that 
year was encouraged for party purposes, in order to give tone to the 
political cry against ‘ Trusts’ at the Fall elections. That is always a 
danger in America, where the politicalisation of labour can do more 
harm than elsewhere. Leaving that, however, for the present, let us 
first see what was the position in the great engineering trade, which 
was in a state of disturbance for many months of last year. 

In America a mechanic engaged in engineering constructive 
work is called a ‘machinist’; an ‘engineer’ there is a man who 
attends to or ‘operates’ a working engine. And perhaps the ter- 
minology is superior to that of this country, where the word 
‘engineer’ may mean almost anything from the designer of the 
Forth Bridge down to the manipulator of a warehouse crane. Be 
this as it may, the Machinists’ Union of the United States embraces 
the same classes of workmen as form the main part of the member- 
ship of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers (commonly known as 
the A.S.E.), whose prolonged contest with their employers in 1897— 
1898 formed one of the most memorable episodes in the history of 
industrial warfare. Not very long after the settlement of the A.S.E. 
dispute in this country, the Machinists’ Union came into conflict 
with their employers in America, which ended by the conclusion, in 
May 1900, of an agreement embodying most of the terms, and even 
some of the phraseology, of the ‘ Conditions of Management’ agreed 
upon between the Federated Engineering Employers of Great 
Britain and the Allied Trade Unions in January 1898. In the 
spring of 1901, however, the machinists revived the whole con- 
troversy of both hemispheres by drawing up a new form of agreement, 
with a new set of demands, which, after obtaining the promise of the 
support of the American Federation of Labour, they sent to all the 
employers having Union workmen, for their signature. In effect, it 
eliminated all the clauses which were inserted in the 1900 agree- 
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ment for the safeguarding of the employers. That agreement provided 
that a machinist, to be classified as ‘competent,’ must either have 
served a regular apprenticeship or have worked at the trade for four 
years ; that the question of competency should be determined by 
the employers ; and that the employers should have full discretion 
in appointing the men they consider competent to perform the 
work, and to determine the conditions under which it shall be done. 
It also contained clauses securing freedom of employment; that a 
workman should be free to belong to a trade union or not as he 
thinks fit; that an employer should be free to employ any man 
whether he belongs to a trade union or not; and that every work- 
man should be required to work peaceably and harmoniously with 
all his fellow workmen whether belonging to a trade union or not. 
It laid upon the Union the obligation, in consideration of the con- 
cessions made by the employers in respect of working hours, not to 
place any restriction on the management or output of an engine 
shop; and upon the workmen to give a fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s wage. All these conditions, adapted from the British settle- 
ment of 1898, were struck out of the new formulation of demands 
by the Machinists’ Union, who essayed to capture the management 
of the whole engineering industry in the United States as the A.S.E. 
had vainly attempted to do in Great Britain. Thus, in point of fact, 
America was last year confronted with the same issues as convulsed 
our whole industrial system here four years ago, and drove much 
valuable business to Continental and American competitors. 

The agreement of 1900 was concluded between the Machinists’ 
Union and the National Metal Trades Association, which is an organi- 
sation of employers in some respects (but not all) resembling the 
Engineering Employers’ Federation of Great Britain. But to the 
new proposed agreement the Union demanded the signature of each 
individual employer. The object of that demand was to alienate 
as many employers as possible from the Association. Nominally, 
the movement was one to secure uniformity of working hours and an 
increase of wages ; practically, it was one to obtain for the Machinists’ 
Union complete control of the engine shops. Issue was at once 
joined on the demand for a reduction of hours concurrently with an 
increase of wage—for, in fact, ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ work. 
And then, in violation of the agreement of 1900 which provided for 
the settlement of all differences or grievances by arbitration, war 
was declared by the President of the Machinists’ Union. The 
employers resisted not so much the demand for more wages (which 
they were willing to consider) as the bad faith of the men in 
violating a solemn compact. Moreover, it was known that other 
trade unions were just waiting events in order to formulate similar 
demands if the machinists were successful. 


The agreement of May 1900, it should be explained, provided 
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that, after six months, the working week should be fifty-seven and 
one-half hours, and that after twelve months from the date of the 
agreement it should be reduced to fifty-four hours, divided as might 
best suit the employer. Butit was not provided that the same wage 
should be paid for the shorter as for the longer week, much less an 
increase. The new demand involved an enormous increase in the 
cost of production, and it was raised at a time when American 
manufacturers were overcrowded with work. 

The employers thereupon issued what is now known as the Chicago 
Declaration of Principles, of which the following is the text :— 


We, the members of the National Metal Trades Association, declare the follow- 
ing to be our principles, which shall govern us in our relations with our employees : 

(1) Since we, as employers, are responsible for the work turned out by our 
workmen, we must, therefore, have full discretion to designate the men we consider 
competent to perform the work and to determine the conditions under which that 
work shall be prosecuted, the question of competency of the men being determined 
solely by us, and while disavowing any intention to interfere with the proper 
functions of labour organisations, we will not admit of any interference with the 
management of our business. 

(2) Disapproving absolutely of strikes and lockouts, the members of this Asso- 
ciation will not arbitrate any question with men on strike. Neither will this 
Association countenance a lockout on any arbitrable question unless arbitration bas 
failed. 

(3) Employment.—No discrimination will be made against any member of any 
society or organisation. Every workman who elects to work in a shop will be 
required to work peaceably and harmoniously with all his fellow employees. 

(4) Apprentices, helpers, and handy men.—The number of apprentices, helpers, 
and handy men to be employed will be determined solely by the employer. 

(5) Methods and wages.—We will not permit employees to place any restric- 
tion on the management, methods, or production of our shops, and will require a 
fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. Employees will be paid by the hourly rate, 
by premium system, piece work, or contract, as the employer may elect. 

(6) It is the privilege of an employee to leave our employ whenever he sees 
fit, and it is the privilege of the employer to discharge any workman when he 
sees fit. 

(7) The above principles being absolutely essential to the successful conduct 
of our business, they are not subject to arbitration, In case of disagreement 
concerning matters not covered by the foregoing declaration, we advise our 
members to meet their employees either individually or collectively, and endeavour 
to adjust the difficulty on a fair and equitable adjustment. We advise that they 
submit the question to arbitration by a board composed of six persons, three to 
be chosen by the employer and three to be chosen by the employee or employees. 
In order to receive the benefits of arbitration, the employee or employees must 
continue in the service and under the orders of the employer pending a decision. 
In case any member refuses to comply with this recommendation he shall be 
denied the support of this Association, unless it shall approve the action of said 
member. 

(8) Hours and wages.—Hours and wages being governed by local conditions, 
shall be arranged by the local Associations in each district. In the operation of 
piece work, premium plan or contract now in force, or to be extended or established 
in the future, this Association will not countenance any conditions of wage which 
are not just, or which will not allow a workman of average efficiency to earn at 
least a fair wage. 
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Upon this plain and clear platform the engineering employers 
took their stand, and thereafter the dispute resolved itself into a test 
of endurance. A few weaklings broke away from the general body 
of employers, but the main strength of their organisation was 
preserved ; and it prevailed, as such protective combinations must 
always prevail when founded upon justice, characterised by loyalty, 
and conducted with calmness and common-sense. 

As in Britain, so in America, a demand for the reduction of 
working hours was made the occasion for a struggle between Capital 
and Labour for control of the production. And Capital is bound to 
win, because its very existence depends on winning. The various 
consultations between employers resulted in the production of count- 
less instances proving the systematic restriction of output, and the 
elimination of the handy man and the domination of the workshops 
by the Union agents. It was the story of the A.S.E. over again, and 
history repeated itself also in the sequel. The more aggressive the 
Machinists’ Union became, the wider and stronger did the National 
Association of Metal Trades grow, as employers in all parts of the 
country applied for admission. And, while the Machinists’ Union 
sought to prevent the employment of non-Union workmen, the 
Employers’ Association did not commit the mistake of declaring 
against the employment of Union workmen. They simply and 
publicly threw their shops open to Union and non-Union men alike 
on the terms offered. The strikers resorted to intimidation and to 
threats of violence, which sometimes proceeded to outrageous acts. 
But they could not prevent the operation of the law of supply and 
demand, the natural flow of labour to where it was wanted, and the 
natural desire of men to preserve their own freedom. 

The strike of the American machinists was, indeed, based on quite 
a number of fallacies, any one of which would have been sufficient 
to doom it to failure from the beginning. Among these fallacies 
one of the most prominent was the assumption that all men working 
at tools in machine shops ought to be classed as skilled mechanics and 
be paid wages which would compensate them for the time taken in 
learning the trade, if not for the experience acquired during subse- 
quent years of service. This was, no doubt, the case in former 
times. Machinists were then in every case skilled mechanics, 
capable of handling any class of work coming up in a workshop. But 
the development of improved tools has made specialists of many 
workmen in machine shops, particularly in shops producing special- 
ties, in which work is constantly being duplicated at almost every 
machine ; yet even in ordinary engine shops the tools now in use are 
capable of being easily mastered by men of fair intelligence with very 
little education or training. 

The strength of the employers and their determination soon 
began to be realised by the Union leaders. The masters could 
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obtain other workmen, but the men could not obtain other masters. 
And the men found that they had been deluded by their leaders, 
who had predicted an easy and early victory because the manu- 
facturers were so full of work that they could not afford to stop. As 
a matter of fact, most of the employers preferred to sacrifice their 
business temporarily to sacrificing their independence permanently. 
It was not really a fight for a nine hours’ day, but the nine hours’ 
day (which the members of the Employers’ Association were not un- 
willing to grant, on terms) was submerged by the unwisdom of the 
Union in coupling the demand for it with other demands which the 
employers could not possibly grant and remain free agents. The 
Machinists’ Union, on its part, entirely lost caste and the respect 
of the employers by its disregard of honourable agreements. But 
for this flaw in its case it would probably have received abundant 
support from all the other labour organisations. 

Even while the engineers were contending for the control of 
their employers’ businesses, the steel workers broke out in revolt with 
the same object in view. The National Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of the United States is not a larger 
and stronger organisation than the International Association of 
Machinists, but its leaders confidently expected to find a com- 
paratively easy prey in the United States Steel Corporation (com- 
monly called the Steel Trust), because of its enormous capital 
involvements, which, it was calculated, would not be allowed,to suffer 
by suspension of production from any cause, and also because of the 
weight of public opinion being assumed to be against ‘Trusts’ on 
every point. One of the possibilities foreseen when the Steel 
Corporation was formed was the butt it would afford for such an 
organisation of labour as could throw all its works idle in order 
to enforce a demand, however extravagant or unjust, in any one of 
its branches, We are not just now discussing the merits or demerits 
of the great industrial ‘Combines’ which have become so common, 
the most serious economic objection to which is that they are 
subversive of individual enterprise in industrial production. At the 
same time, it is a mistake to regard the Steel Corporation as a close 
monopoly deserving of all political and economic attack, and it is a 
common error of many who wax eloquent on the relations of Capital 
and Labour to suppose that Capital can dictate its own terms to 
Labour and compel the acceptance of starvation wages. Neither 
Capital nor Labour makes the price of commodities or of labour, but 
the operation of natural economic laws. Nevertheless, it is the design 
of the Amalgamated Association to effect a monopoly of labour in 
the steeltrade. Take the following from its constitution and general 
laws, adopted by a National Convention at Milwaukee in May 1901 : 


Article 1, Section 1.—This Association shall be known as the National 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of the United States, 
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and shall be composed of all men working in and around rolling mills, tin mills, 
steel works, chain works, nail, tack, spike, bolt and nut factories, pipe mills, and 
all works run in connection with the same, except labourers, the latter to be 
admitted at the discretion of the subordinate lodge to which application is made 
for membership. Any person employed at any job controlled by this Association 
shall be eligible to membership whether he be a stockholder or director. 

Section 2.—The object of this Association shall be the elevation of the positicn 
of its members, the maintenance of the best interests of the Association, and to 
obtain by conciliation or by other means, just and legal, a fair remuneration to 
members for their labour and to afford mutual protection to members against 
broken contracts, obnoxious rules, unlawful discharge, or other system of injustice 
or oppression. 

Article 2, Section 1.—This Association shall have supreme jurisdiction over the 

Inited States, in which there are at present, or may be hereafter, subordinate 
lodges located, and shall be the highest authority of the order within its jurisdiction, 
and without its sanction no lodge can exist or any scale of prices be recognised in 
any mill excep’ the regular adopted scale of wages of this Association. 


This is a large enough order, and there follows provision for those 
who will not execute it : 

Article 17, Section 5.—That no member in any works shall render any assistance 
or loan his tools to any workman who persistently refuses to become a member of 
this Association, or refuses to pay up his arrears in the same, or uses his influence 


to disorganise his fellow workmen and make it difficult to carry out the objects of 
this Association. 


And then for the sovereignty of the Union: 


Article 17, Section 19.—Should any member of this Association undertake to 
instruct an unskilled workman in any of the trades represented in this Association, 
it shall be the duty of the Mill Committee to notify him that this Association cannot 
tolerate such proceedings, and should he still persist in doing so, charges shall be 
preferred against him, and he shall be expelled or suspended, as the lodge may 
determine. 

The object of the following rule is plainly to circumvent ‘ Com- 
bines’ and also to réstrain production : 

Article 17, Section 23.—Should one mill in a Combine or Trust have a difficulty, 
all mills in said Combine or Trust shall cease work until such grievance is settled. 


This is the charter of the Association presided over by Mr. 
Shaffer, whose name has become familiar as the leader of one of the 
greatest strikes America has known. 

The origin and object of this strike in the steel trade may be 
shortly stated. In June of last year conferences were held between 
wage committees of the American Tin Plate Company, the American 
Steel Hoop Company, the Republic Iron and Steel Company, the 
American Sheet Steel Company, all included in the so-called Steel 
Trust, and the Amalgamated Association of Workers. Moderate 
advances in wages were asked by the Amalgamated Association 
in the sheet, tinplate, hoop, and bar mills, and these requests, 
with some modifications, were agreed to by the companies. 
Then another and more important point emerged. The Amalgamated 
Association, after its defeat at Homestead in 1892, had been steadily 
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losing ground in the mills until the past year or two, when a slight 
increase in membership occurred. When the time came last year 
to settle the scales of wages, there was no trouble in arranging for 
the tinplate mills, but with regard to the sheet, hoop, and bar mills 
the situation was different. A demand was made by the Amalgamated 
Association on the American Sheet Steel and the American Steel 
Hoop Companies that not only should they sign the scale for the 
mills employing Union hands, but also for half-a-dozen non-Union 
mills. This was refused, and the result was that all the Union 
sheet mills of the American Sheet Steel Company, the Union mills 
of the American Steel Hoop Company, and some in the Pittsburgh 
district that had always been non-Union, were closed down by 
order of the Amalgamated Association. Mr. Shaffer next had 
conferences with Mr. Pierpont Morgan and Mr. Schwab, of the 
Steel Trust, without exacting better terms, and finally announced 
that he would call out every man in the mills of the ‘ Trust.’ 
The principle involved is summarised in Mr. Shaffer’s own state- 
ments. He said that until last year the Amalgamated Association 
had made no effort directly to force the Union on all the works 
of the combination, as it was thought best to let the movement 
originate and be carried on among the workmen in each mill. A 
new condition, however, had confronted the Union. The officials 
of the various companies had plainly indicated, he asserted, that 
they were working on a policy for operating their non-Union works 
in preference to the Union mills, and only working the latter when 
necessary. This plan, he declared, was forcing the Union men to 
desert the organisation in order to get work. The idle mills, being 
Union, and the Union men being deprived of work as the price for 
being members of the organisation, meant either that the Amal- 
gamated Association would be destroyed soon, or else that the non- 
Union mills would have to be made Union, so that equal justice 
would be given toall. This proposition, which meant the compul- 
sory ‘unionising’ of non-Union mills, broke down the negotiation, 
although various concessions were subsequently offered by the 
representatives of the employers. The gist of these concessions was 
embodied in a statement issued by the employers’ representatives. 
The manufacturers did not refuse the rights of the men to organise, 
but, having many men in the mills not in the Amalgamated 
Association who did not wish to become associated men, claimed that 
they must respect these men in their wishes as well as those who 
were members of the Association. 

The text of Mr. Shaffer’s strike order now needs consideration. 
It ran: 


Brethren,—The officials of the United States Steel ‘Trust’ have refused to 
recognise as Union men those who are now striving for the right to organise. The 
executive board has authorised me to issue a call upon all Amalgamated and other 
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Union men in name and heart, to join in the movement to fight for labour’s rights. 
We must fight or give up for ever our personal liberties. You will be told that 
you have signed contracts, but you never agreed to surrender those contracts to 
the United States Steel Corporation. Its officers think you were sold to them, 
just as the mills were, contracts and all. Remember, before you agreed to any 
contract you took an obligation to the Amalgamated Association. It now calls 
you to help in this hour of need. Unless the trouble is settled on or before the 
10th of August, 1901, the mills will close when the last turn is made on that day. 
Brethren, this is a call to preserve our organisation. We trust you and need you. 
Come and help us, and may right come to a just cause. 


To an impartial observer it would appear that this was a direct 
appeal to the passions and not to the judgment of the men. The 
combination of employers is referred to as the ‘Trust’ because of 
the odium which attaches to that word, but the Steel Corporation 
is scarcely a ‘Trust,’ and has to compete with companies outside 
quite as powerful as those inside its pale. The Corporation had 
never refused to recognise the Union, but had actually negotiated 
with it. In fact, Mr. Shaffer committed a tactical blunder by 
issuing this address. It was jumped upon right and left. For 
instance, a trade journal, catching at the passage, ‘ Remember, before 
you agreed to any contract you took an obligation to the Amalga- 
mated Association,’ comments thus: 


What does the man mean by this? What can he mean but one thing—that 
obedience to the ritual of the Amalgamation involves, if necessary, the violation of 
any agreement to which the Union man may have subscribed ? Of what avail is it, 
then, to enter into contract with any member of the Amalgamated Association ? 
His bond is inscribed upon the sands and his promises are written in water. The 
President of the Amalgamation preaches the doctrine of repudiation. It is upon 
such a platform as this that he stands before the people of the United States and 
asks their endorsement. The success of the Amalgamation in the present strife 
would be a national calamity. We speak advisedly when we say that in our 
opinion no greater misfortune could befall the country than the success of the 
Amalgamation. The position which they have chosen to assume is tyrannical in 
the extreme. Had there been the least warrant for their action, one might view 
the outcome with interest, and probably with sympathy; but no one who judges 
the future can view it now with any other feelings than those of alarm. There is 
no question of the right of the Union to exist ; there is no question of the right of 
the Union to extend its offices; there is no question regarding the employment of 
Union men. All these were conceded before they were asked. There is a vital 
question as to whether the employers of the United States may impartially employ 
labour, whether it be Union or non-Union, and whether they shall manage the 
great institutions which their energy and brain have builded. Every dollar 
invested in a manufacturing enterprise in the United States is deeply concerned in 
the matter; every mau who works with his hands is involved, for to him the 
issue is whether he is to be a Union man or a free man. 


The much-abused ‘Steel Trust’ was, in fact, held up to admira- 
tion as deserving of national gratitude for defending what was 
declared to be necessary to the industrial life of the nation. 
Other organs in other parts of the States commented in much 
the same temper. The statement that the men must fight or for 
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ever give up their personal liberties was denounced as ‘sheer non- 
sense,’ and the object of the Amalgamated Association was declared 
to be to destroy individualism. With characteristic American frank- 
ness one journal wrote : 


Charles W. Schwab would never have been the president of the Steel 
Corporation had he joined a Union and followed present-day Union methods after 
he became an employee of the Carnegie company. Not that Mr. Carnegie would 
not have had him, but that the Union, by destroying his individuality, would 
have prevented his advancement. This is one of the worst features of Unionism. 
It puts all men upon a level, and it makes the worthy support the unworthy. It 
prevents a really skilled man from getting all that he earns in order that someone 
else may get more than he earns. 


Thus, then, in the steel strike will be observed the same 
conditions and objects as in the machinists’ strike—a reckless 
repudiation of contracts when it was thought the employers could be 
cornered, and an unblushing design to constitute the Trade Union 
the real ‘boss’ of the industry. Once again it was a struggle for 
mastery of the instruments of production. 

But there were other circumstances which must not be ignored— 
which, indeed, accentuate both the economic and the social aspects of 
this conflict. Ina sense it was a struggle between two would-be 
monopolies. The Trade Union demanded the control of the labour of 
the steel works, with the object of compelling every worker to join 
its ranks, and then of dictating terms of labour and wage to the 
employers. The Steel Corporation refused this demand, because 
to agree to the ‘unionising’ of all its works would be to give the 
Trade Union a monopoly of the labour. While the Steel Corpora- 
tion is not, as I have said, a ‘ Trust’ in the usual sense in which the 
word is used, and has many and powerful competitors, it does aim 
at securing monopoly in certain directions. The popular idea that 
Mr. Morgan and his associates can fix the prices of their products 
as high as they like, regardless of the public interest, is, of course, 
adelusion. However much they might like to do so, they cannot do 
it. The United States Steel Corporation does not monopolise the 
steel production of America, nor does America monopolise the steel 
production of the world. But the Steel Corporation does aim at 
‘controlling’ the production of America, and is credited with the 
design of either amalgamating or co-operating with all the other 
producers there so as to monopolise the home markets, and to cul- 
tivate an export trade virtually at the expense of the home consumer. 

The formation of the Morgan Shipping Combine by the leading 
capitalists associated with the Steel Corporation is understood to be 
in furtherance of this policy—a policy which is informed by commer- 
cialism, not by patriotism. On the other hand, the monopoly Mr. 
Shaffer and the Amalgamated Association of Steelworkers wish to 
create is distinctly unpatriotic, because it is so directly opposed to 
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the national interests. The aims of the Steel Corporation may 
be economically unsound and politically unwise, but at least they 
connote the development of national industries. The aims of the 
Amalgamated Association of Steelworkers are unsound, unwise, and 
unpatriotic, because if achieved they would prevent the development 
of national industries by overloading the cost of production. 

The strike of the anthracite mine workers of Pennsylvania has all 
along been full of dangerous possibilities, and has all along been 
characterised by outbreaks of violence on the part of the men, with 
occasional incidents of bloodshed. As a labour dispute it has many 
interesting features, but in its social aspects it is utterly deplorable. 
It recalls the worst features of the colliers’ strikes in Great Britain 
in olden days, but in excesses the Americans have outdone the 
British workmen once more, as they did in the famous Homestead 
strike a few years ago. Yet, strange as it may seem, the miners of 
Pennsylvania were waging violent warfare in pursuit of peaceful 
means for avoiding war. So it is said. They have been shooting 
‘ blacklegs,’ maltreating, even to death, colliery managers and would- 
be peacemakers, and dynamiting colliery property, in the endeavour to 
obtain, inter alia, a Board of Conciliation for the adjustment of all 
disputes between them and their employers. That, however, was not 
the sole purpose of this memorable struggle, although it is worth 
noting in connection with the fact that the miners of South Wales 
are now joining issue with their employers on the same subject. 
That is to say, the Welsh miners have intimated that they will not, 
after the end of the present year, work under the sliding-scale by 
which wages in the trade have been regulated for some years past, 
and they demand instead the constitution of a joint board of masters 
and men to arrange wages from time to time within certain limits 
and with a fixed minimum. 

The strike of the anthracite coal miners of Pennsylvania 
originated some six months ago in a demand for higher wages and 
shorter hours. It merged into a struggle for an eight hours’ day 
and a minimum wage, the latter to be under the control of a joint 
Board of Conciliation. It chiefly concerned formal recognition of 
Trade Unionism as an element in the economics of production. The 
demand for an increase in wages was rejected because, it was said, 
wages were already 10 per cent. above those current a year ago and 
high enough in relation to prices. The other claims were resisted 
because the employers would not consent to Trade Union manage- 
ment of their collieries, but were determined to uphold the rights 
of free labour. As a matter of fact, they have been able to obtain 
and employ numbers of non-Union miners, and the employment of 
these has been the cause of most of the riots which have occurred. 
The stoppage of production has, therefore, while serious, not 
been so complete as was at one time feared. At the outset some 
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140,000 miners were involved, and for a while it was feared that the 
bituminous coal miners, numbering some 300,000, would ‘come 
out’ in sympathy with their brethren of the anthracite mines. But 
only comparatively few did so, and the efforts of the miners’ leaders 
to bring about a general strike proved abortive—probably because 
trade is so active and wages are so good in the United States just 
now. 

One interesting result of this miners’ strike has to be noted—viz., 
the effect of it on our own iron industries. Anthracite coal is largely 
used in the smelting of foundry pig iron in the Eastern States. 
Owing to the scarcity of this particular fuel caused by the strike, 
many of the furnaces have been compelled either to ‘damp down’ 
or to use other fuel producing inferior results. This in turn has 
caused a scarcity of pig iron in America at a time when consumption 
had attained unprecedented dimensions. Consumers have been 
forced to seek supplies abroad, and have imported foundry iron, as 
well as steel-making iron and crude steel, in large quantities from 
England and Scotland and also from Germany. This abnormal 
demand from America (for America was actually swamping us with 
her own pig iron a year or so ago) came upon us at a time of reduced 
output and diminished stocks. As a result it put life into our iron 
industry, which was languid in consequence of the industrial collapse 
of Germany; and the resort of America to Germany for supplies 
of iron and steel freed our markets for the time being from the 
depressing influence of the competition of German material. The 
strike of anthracite miners was not, perhaps, the sole cause of the 
demand of America for European material, but it was the primal cause 
and an interesting and important incident in the economic situation. 

That Trade Unionism, however discredited, has become some- 
thing of a political force in America must be inferred from recent 
events in Congress. A Bill was introduced last Session for the 
institution of a statutory eight hours’ day on all work under public 
contracts, whether conducted in Government establishments or in the 
premises of the contractors. This was opposed by all the organisa- 
tions of employers on many grounds, but chiefly on the ground of 
the impracticability of having two separate conditions of work in a 
factory, one for public and another for private contracts. But the 
Trade Unionists were strong enough to prevent the Bill from being 
thrown out, and it will come up again when Congress reassembles. 
They were, further, strong enough to compel an alteration in the 
Naval Appropriation Bill, and to induce Congress to incorporate a 
clause ordering some portion of the new construction work to be 
effected in the Government dockyards. In these establishmenis no 
warship has been constructed for ten years. They have been solely 
devoted to repair work, because it has been found that it costs 25 per 
cent. more to build ships in the Government yards than in private 
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establishments. This extra cost is the result of the shorter hours, 
longer holidays, and higher wages authorised by Congress in the 
Federal workshops. Notwithstanding this, some of the new ships are 
to be built in the Government yards, which will have to be re- 
equipped for the purpose. This is a triumph for the Trade Unions, 
who hope to make the standard of hours and wages in these Govern- 
ment establishments the standard for the whole shipbuilding and 
engineering industries. Naturally, their position will be immensely 
strengthened if they succeed in getting the Eight Hours Bill 
through Congress. 

In December last there assembled in New York a Conference of 
representative men to consider the practicability of establishing 
some plan for the prevention or lessening of industrial disturbances. 
They met in the belief, as the President of the Conference expressed 
it, that if the representatives of employers and of the workmen 
could get fairly together, as man to man, on an equitable, candid, 
conciliatory ground, they might both discover that there was no 
reason for conflict, that there was mutuality of interest, that the 
objects of each might be attained by sensible and friendly methods, 
and that strikes and lockouts might be avoided. These repre- 
sentatives of employers and employed, assisted by publicists, 
politicians, and preachers, were earnest and practical. They drew 
up a scheme for the organisation of an Industrial Department of 
Conciliation. What has happened? In the present year of grace 
there has been a constant succession of strikes and labour disturbances 
in almost all departments of industry, far more than can be even 
enumerated here. If we inquire into the cause of this, we are 
informed that it is because employers and employed are not allowed 
to come together in the spirit of the Industrial Peace Conference. 
We are assured that a state of practical warfare prevails in the 
country, which is stimulated and perpetuated by the leaders of 
labour organisations. 

It is claimed that employers have not aimed at depriving their 
employees of any rights or privileges—this is not the purpose of any 
of their organisations ; but, on the other hand, many labour organisa- 
tions are conducted as if they were a hostile army of workers 
marshalled for the conduct of a campaign against a hostile army 
of capitalists. These labour organisations do not limit themselves 
to the legitimate, if economically objectionable, work of collective 
bargaining. They try to assume the regulation of details which 
belong entirely and properly to the employer, such as the character 
and class of labour to be employed, the adoption of piece wages or 
time wages, the method of machine tools, the standards of work, 
the employment of apprentices, and so forth. In attempting to 
limit output and to interfere with factory management in the 
engaging or discharging of men and boys they invade ground on 
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which it is impossible for employers to meet them. The struggle, 
then, between associations of employers and organisations of labour 
is really as to which shall control the instruments and machinery of 
production. 

It isa struggle for existence, and the winner must be absolute 
victor—a struggle on a much larger scale than our own engineers’ 
strike, which had such disastrous effect on all our industries. To 
those who try to read the signs of the times the conflicts in the 
American steel, engineering, and coal trades are incidents in a move- 
ment the political ending of which no one can foresee. The troubles 
may be suspended by compromise. But there will be no lasting peace 
until the question of mastery is definitively settled. Arbitration wilt 
never suffice to dispose of the question which voice is to dominate the 
industrial situation, that of Capital or that of Labour. We cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that constant aggressive action on the part 
of Trade Unions—first in this country and now in America—has 
developed a strongly antagonistic spirit to Trade Unionism. A move- 
ment is now on foot in America, of which little has been heard 
here, whose direct object is the repression and suppression of Trade 
Unionism. Employers in all branches of industry are alarmed at the 
prospect opened up to them by the aggressions and demands of the 
labour organisations. They are organising and federating with a view 
not only to resist these demands, but also to prevent their employees 
from belonging to such combinations. The movement is unwise, be- 
cause it challenges the militant spirit, when the object in view could 
be less obtrusively pursued. But it has to be reckoned with. If 
Trade Unions in Great Britain are, by the recent decision of the 
House of Lords, to be regarded as corporate institutions with neither 
bodies to be kicked nor souls to be saved, they have at least purses to 
be annexed if they offend against the law. In America the present 
disposition seems to be not to allow Trade Unionism to acquire a legal 
status at all. Large numbers of wealthy employers are laying their 
heads together in the avowed belief that the time is coming when 
war will have to be declared against the whole system of Trade 
Unionism. Such a war may lead to social revolution, perhaps even 
to political disruption. 

BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 
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THE WAR OFFICE AND REMOUNTS 


THE recently issued report of the Court of Inquiry on the Adminis- 
tration of the Army Remount Department has some claim to rank 
as quite the most interesting publication of the autumn season. It 
is without question a valuable document, for the opinions given and 
the conclusions arrived at by the court are not wanting in a peculiar 
charm rarely associated with the perusal of a Blue-book. But the 
special merit. of the report undoubtedly lies in the picture it affords 
of an important department of the War Office during the war. The 
view we thus obtain cannot be deemed reassuring. It is difficult 
after reading the evidence taken to concur with the opinion ‘ that, on 
the whole, the Remount Department has come favourably out of a 
long and searching inquiry.’ In this article I shall endeavour to 
show that this verdict can hardly be considered admissible or 
justifiable. 

For this purpose I propose, first of all, to narrate shortly my own 
experience of remounts in the war. It was in no way out of the 
common, and I should not have thought it worth making public had 
not the verdict of the court seemed to demand the illumination of a 
few plain facts. 

In July. and August of 1900 I was attached for duty to the 
Remount Depot at Pretoria. At that time this was the advanced 
depot of the army, and from it horses were issued direct to the 
different units in proportion as they applied for them ; the army 
was preparing for and beginning its advance under Lord Roberts to 
the east along the Koomatie Poort and Delagoa Line. There was 
still much of the wastage of horse flesh entailed by the advance from 
Bloemfontein to make good ; and there were, besides, several columns 
operating to the north and west of Pretoria all requisitioning for 
a far larger number of horses than we were able to supply. Our 
work consisted mainly in detraining horses as they arrived from the 
south, keeping them at the depét as long as we were able (generally 
only a very few days), so as to give them time to recover from 
the effects of the long railway journey, and then entraining them 
again for their journey down the Delagoa line, or issuing them to 
the various columns as they came in ‘ off trek’ from Pretoria to refit. 
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Thus I saw something of most of the different kinds of horses 
with which the army was supplied, and also had some experience of 
the practical working of the Remount Department in South Africa, 
a department which, I should mention, was altogether distinct from 
the Remount Department at the War Office. To criticise the 
management of the former would be beyond the scope of this article. 
I do not think it was a particularly well ordered department, although 
Colonel Birkbeck, who was at the head of it, was justly considered 
a most able and energetic officer. But a brief description of the 
various kinds of horses which passed through our hands at the 
Pretoria depot will not, I trust, be considered superfluous. As far as 
I recollect, about six different kinds of horses were being sent up 
country. These were: 


(1) Cape ponies. 

(2) Artillery horses. 

(3) English and Irish cavalry horses. 
(4) North American horses. 

(5) Hungarians. 

(6) Argentines. 


I have placed these horses in the order to which, in my mind, their 
merits entitled them. I notice that Colonel Birkbeck, in his report 
embodied in the Blue-book on Remounts issued last Session, does not 
give a very high opinion of the Cape pony, but in placing him at the 
top of my list I must explain that there are very different kinds of 
Cape ponies. The good Cape pony bas some claim to be reckoned 
one of the finest in the world; he usually has some strain of the 
Basuto pony’s blood, and some of the English thoroughbred. He 
combines, therefore, the hardiness and staying power of the former 
with the speed and quality of the latter. Ponies of this description 
fetched high prices as racing ponies in Johannesburg before the war, 
pony racing throughout the country being even more popular than 
horse racing. They also make capital polo ponies. Two crack polo- 
playing regiments, the Inniskillings and the 7th Hussars, have brought 
some of them over to this country and played them in tournaments 
at Hurlingham. They realised high prices when subsequently sold 
at auction. These were the kind of ponies the Boers often succeeded 
in obtaining for themselves. We, unfortunately, were obliged to 
take what we could get, and some of these were very bad ; neverthe- 
less the good Cape pony is generally considered the best for campaign- 
ing purposes in South Africa. At the time of which I write we had 
had a train load of Boer ponies sent up which had been taken at 
Prinsloo’s surrender in the Caledon Valley ; they were the best lot. 
of remounts I saw while I was in the country. 

Second on the list I have put the artillery horses ; on the whole 
they were very good. Speaking generally, it may be said that the 
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artillery has been the best mounted branch of the service throughout 
the war. 

Thirdly, English and Irish cavalry horses, which varied consider- 
ably in quality, but might be classed as good. 

Fourthly, North American horses, which comprised Canadians and 
Texans. They were moderate, many being raw and badly broken. 

Fifthly, the Hungarians. These horses have been so often de- 
scribed that it is scarcely necessary for me to add anything to what 
has already been said of them. I rode several out of the first con- 
signments that came up country. They were the greenest horses I 
have ever seen. On first looking over them they might not be con- 
sidered so bad ; many of them when they arrived carried good coats, 
an unusual thing with horses that had travelled so far by sea and by 
land. It was not till many weeks later that we learned how quickly 
they had collapsed when trekking. 

Lastly, I come to the Argentine horse, orrather pony. It is with 
considerable diffidence that I approach this part of my subject, for I 
feel acutely how unequal is my inexperienced pen to the task of 
portraying the utter worthlessness of this animal. An impression 
has gained ground in this country that the Hungarian was the most 
inferior article in the shape of horse-flesh sent out to South Africa. 
This I emphatically assert was not the case. I admit that nothing 
too bad has been or can be said about the Hungarian, but a far worse 
description applies to the Argentine. The former has'been described 
as the kind of horse occasionally to be seen driven in a lady’s phaeton ; 
this appeared to me to be a most complimentary description for the 
Hungarian, also a little unkind to ladies who drive phaetons ; but 
taking it as a fair comparison, where is there to be found in this 
country a parallel for the Argentine? I remember once seeing a 
pony that had certain points of resemblance to the latter; it was 
engaged in drawing a mowing machine across a lawn with one gar- 
dener pushing the machine from behind and another gardener 
leading the pony by the head. This, however, was a better stamp 
of animal than the average Argentine. Describing him briefly, I 
should say he stood from 14 to 14°2 hands in height, and was a round- 
barrelled, sloping-shouldered, fiddle-headed brute. His character was 
even worse than his personal appearance, for he was absolutely devoid 
of courage. Once he had made up his mind to lie down and die, 
nothing, not even the vivid eloquence of the British soldier couched 
in impassioned terms, had the slightest effect on him ; his name has 
become a byword of reproach throughout South Africa. 

Hundreds and thousands of these ponies were bought and sent 
out to the war. They were not popular in the remount depots ; 
but, as may well be imagined, the mounted corps avoided them as 
they would a pestilence—colonials particularly loathed the sight 
ofthem. Still, there they were, and somebody had to have them. 
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We did our best to dispose of them by issuing them to what are 
termed the non-combatant branches of the army—to such people, for 
instance, as army doctors and army chaplains, a stern sense of duty 
overcoming all consideration of the perils to which body and soul 
alike became exposed. But it was impossible to get rid of more 
than a very small proportion in this manner, so the bulk of them 
went to the Mounted Infantry, At that time the Mounted Infantry 
were so pleased to get a horse at all that they did not complain as 
loudly as some other mounted corps would have done had these 
caricatures of horses been served out to them. 

While trekking I am thankful to say that my experience of 
these animals was but slight. At Harrismith in the autumn of 
1900, when I had rejoined my Yeomanry, I came across the best 
train-load of Argentines, just arrived from Durban, I had seen in 
the country. Thinking that I might, after all, be mistaken, and 
that in any case it was impossible to have too many horses in the 
squadron, I applied for and received six of these animals from the 
local remount depét. They did not last long. Five out of the 
six after a very few days’ trek lay down and died, as was the manner 
of Argentine ponies in South Africa. For the sixth was reserved a 
nobler fate. He was shot by our own infantry one day when they 
mistook us for Boers. Now, such mistakes have, of course, been 
of no uncommon occurrence in the late war; still, there is to my 
mind nothing amusing in being shot at by one’s own side, and I 
determined to discover the identity of the infantry officer respon- 
sible for the error in order to discuss with him the merits of this 
particular case. When, however, I found that the only damage 
we had sustained was the loss of my last Argentine I said no more 
about the matter—in fact, I forgave him fully and freely from the 
bottom of my heart. As I have already mentioned, the majority 
of these animals were served out to the Mounted Infantry. More 
unsuitable remounts for this arm it would have been impossible 
to find. For the mounted infantryman was not as a rule a good 
horseman ; this was due rather to the method of training, or in 
many cases to the lack of any training at all, than to any want of 
keenness on the part of the soldier (I mention this without any 
idea of detracting from the splendid reputation for fighting acquired 
by this branch of the Service in the war). Now, the Argentines 
were, as a rule, badly broken, and awkward, clumsy animals to ride ; 
in fact, many of them had not been broken at all. Moreover, when 
it is borne in mind that the mounted soldier generally rode with 
@ certain amount of kit, in addition to his rifle and bandolier, it will 
be realised that it required no small degree of horsemanship on his 
part to propel these creatures across the veld at even a moderate 
rate of speed. 

If, therefore, it is admitted that they were not suitable for the 
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Mounted Infantry, it is difficult to find any combatant branch of the 
army by whom they could have been usefully employed. I will 
not, however, dwell further on the characteristics of this degraded 
specimen of the equine race. Should my description be deemed 
exaggerated or inaccurate, I would appeal to any reader of this 
article to inquire of a relative or acquaintance who has served at the 
front in a mounted corps what he thought of them; or, better still, 
should he know a colonial trooper, to ascertain his opinion, which 
will probably be given in no ambiguous terms. 

Turning again to the report of the Court of Inquiry, it would 
appear that before the war the Argentine was regarded as the model 
of a war-horse. Here we find a striking resemblance to the depart- 
ment which supplied him; he was admirably suited for times of 
peace. Doubtless, after a few months’ training he acquired the 
art of standing still on parade, and occasionally took part in a 
review or field-day. The advent of the war shattered so many pre- 
conceived notions that undue importance should not have been given 
to these eulogistic reports. We are then faced with the fact that, 
with the exception of one report of Lord Roberts, no officer in a 
position to speak with authority had a good word to say for these 
animals. It is difficult to account for Lord Roberts’s report, dated 
March 1900, in which he says: ‘The Cavalry, except Household 
Cavalry, prefer Indian country breds or Argentines.’ One would 
almost be inclined to imagine that it was the result of a mistake on 
the part of a Staff officer, or of an error made by a telegraph clerk. 
If not, it is evident that Lord Roberts must have subsequently 
altered this opinion, or he would not a few weeks later have allowed 
reports strongly condemning Argentines to be sent home. However 
this may be, after April 1900 not a single report—and there were 
many—said a word in their favour. Colonel Birkbeck, whose opinion 
carries weight, since in his capacity as head of the Remount Depart- 
ment in South Africa he was constantly receiving reports from 
officers commanding mounted troops from all over the country, in 
July 1900 describes Argentines as ‘ good for slow work, soft-hearted, 
no manners, incapable of effort, and generally condemned.’ In 
December of that year he says that ‘no one who had seen the 
Argentine at the front had a good word to say for him except the 
10th Hussars.” It would appear that at certain times circulars were 
sent round to officers commanding mounted corps asking them how 
they would place the different kinds of remounts in order of merit. 
Invariably the Argentine occupied the bottom place on this list. 

With regard to the actual numbers of these animals purchased 
by the War Office, the figures given in the Blue-book published last 
Session show that up to the end of 1900 no fewer than 25,872 were 
sent out to South Africa. Of these some 15,000 were purchased 
during the closing months of 1899 and the first six months of. 1900, 
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the remainder, nearly 11,000, during the latter half of that year. 
I have not ascertained whether the War Office continued to pur- 
chase Argentines in 1901—the probabilities are that they did—but 
the figures quoted above, which were supplied by the War Office 
itself, are sufficient to prove the correctness of the following deduc- 
tion—namely, that although the authorities did not neglect to call 
for reports descriptive of the qualities of the various remounts in use 
during the war, weeks and months elapsed before they took the 
slightest notice of them. The fact that they purchased any of these 
Argentines at all does not seem to redound to their credit. But 
admitting that the favourable reports received prior to the out- 
break of war justified them in so doing in the first instance, what 
excuse can there be for their continuing to buy thousands and 
thousands of these animals months after they had been universally 
condemned ? 

How long, I wonder, would it have taken an ordinary business 
firm to find out the merits and capabilities of its purchases even in a 
remote corner of the globe; three months would probably have 
amply sufficed, taking into consideration the most adverse circum- 
stances. A longer period must naturally be allowed for the War 
Office. But even if we give them as much as eight months, we 
still find that at the end of that time at least 11,000 more of these 
Argentines were shipped to South Africa. Comment on such 
transactions is superfiuous. 

After reading the report of the court, the first conclusion arrived 
at is that, though it is manifestly incorrect to find fault with an 
individual for displaying want of organising power, it is impossible 
to hold the Remount Department blameless for the blunders that 
occurred. But though the Remount Department is to blame to a 
certain extent, it is obvious that some other official or officials made 
equally costly and colossal errors. The Remount Department itself, 
for example, can hardly be blamed for being located in a ‘ fourth- 
floor flat’; it cannot be blamed because it was controlled by an 
officer not considered to be a ‘man of exceptional ability ’; it cannot 
be blamed because it was constituted to buy horses at the rate of 
2,000 a year; indeed, seeing the number which it actually purchased 
it must be allowed to have displayed extraordinary vigour. Only 
one officer was added to the department in 1900, and only one 
more in 1901 (apparently on a sort of sliding scale of one additional 
officer for every 100,000 animals bought). For these errors the 
department cannot be held responsible. Those most deserving of 
blame are the person or persons who neglected the organisation of 
the department in times of peace, and more especially those who 
omitted to reform or add to it as was necessary to meet the demands 
made upon it by the war. For this it is impossible not'to hold the 
Secretary of State responsible. 
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When the question of remounts first attracted public attention 
in Parliament and in the country at large Mr. Brodrick immediately 
prepared a most ingenious defence. He generously admitted that of 
course there had been blunders made in purchasing horses, but that 
these had been perpetrated by a body known as the Yeomanry 
Committee, of whose doings neither himself nor his department had 
any knowledge whatever. This explanation was at the time held to 
be most satisfactory to all concerned, except perhaps the Yeomanry 
Committee. I hold no brief for the latter, and know little or nothing 
of their transactions. But this I do know; that they were a body of 
patriotic gentlemen who came forward in the hour of their country’s 
need to relieve the War Office of work which at the time it was too 
much occupied itself to perform. It does not, therefore, seem a 
particularly graceful action on the part of the Secretary of State to 
make the committee the scapegoat for the blunders of his own 
department. The Yeomanry Committee, as far as can be judged, 
made some errors in the purchase of a few hundred horses in Hungary. 
The War Office blunders have been on a truly gigantic scale. 
Which is the more to blame of the two? 

Mr. Brodrick and his friends when attacked have always raised 
the cry, now worn rather threadbare, concerning ‘ the magnitude of 
the operations’; and now they will no doubt quote the finding of 
the court ‘that the number of horses actually despatched to South 
Africa during the war (about 217,000) was in excess of the demand.’ 
We do not dispute the numbers. The question is what sort of horses 
these were. In the recent war it was of vital importance to obtain 
good horses, which were in every way as necessary as first-rate men ; 
in fact, good horses and good men were alike indispensable. So the 
War Office sent out Argentine remounts and the second batch of 
Imperial Yeomanry. 

It is doubtful whether the public of this country yet realise the 
importance of the remounts in its bearing‘ on the war. It is not 
merely the case that certain sums of money were paid for certain 
horses. and that owing to innumerable errors so many hundreds of 
thousands or millions of pounds were absolutely wasted. This alone 
would be a weighty indictment. But what we have to consider is 
the fact that there were occasions during the course of the war when 
the presence of an adequate supply of good remounts would have 
enabled our Generals to deal a crushing and decisive blow at the 
enemy, This was strikingly instanced during the second invasion 
of Cape Colony. Here, if we can credit the accounts of corre- 
spondents and eye-witnesses, a few trainloads of useful horses avail- 
able for issue to the different flying columns would have resulted in 
the capture of De Wet and his commando, an event which would 
have speedily brought the war to a satisfactory conclusion. Whether 
similar occasions presented themselves earlier in the war must, of 
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course, remain a matter for conjecture. After Paardeberg, and again 
during the advance to Pretoria, it is possible that they might have 
done so; but admitting that the second invasion of Cape Colony 
offered such an opportunity, we should then have been spared 
another fifteen months, at least, of war. Therefore, it is impossible 
to calculate how many millions of pounds the mismanagement of the 
remount question has directly or indirectly cost the country. 

But though financial considerations are undoubtedly of vast 
importance, there is a still more serious side of the question to which 
as yet no allusion has been made; that is, to the casualties in 
action occasioned by the inferiority of the worse class of remounts— 
for these,were neither more nor less than death traps. In the 
constant skirmishes which characterise guerilla warfare many of our 
soldiers have been cut off and killed through inability to evade a 
better mounted foe. It is, indeed, a bitter reflection, but none the 
less I fear a true one, that the lives of so many of our gallant 
countrymen have been thrown away, sacrificed to the inefficiency 
and incapacity of officials at home. 

Vain has been the demand that justice should be done, vain the 
hope that we should at length discover the men responsible for 
these vital errors. For we are still as much in the dark as we 
were in the darkest days of the war. Are we likely to get at the 
real facts from the Commission sitting with closed doors at West- 
minster? I fear not. Surely, after all the suffering entailed by the 
war, the country has a right to know who are the men it can trust 
and who are the men who have failed to fulfil their duty. Surely 
the virtues of patience and toleration can be carried to excess. Are 
we to allow the War Office to continue placidly on the even tenour 
of its way, to lead us into a repetition of the fatal indifference 
which followed after the Crimean War? Is the War Office to 
remain secure in its own far-seeing wisdom, content so long as it 
can escape the glare of public inquiry? It may be that its con- 
science is at peace. With the help of the Admiralty it successfully 
transported over 250,000 men to the seat of war. Already it has 
succeeded (once more with the assistance of the Admiralty) in 
bringing a large number back again. With a fertility of imagina- 
tion which does it infinite credit, it has created several new army 
corps, mostly made of paper. What more can a wealthy and 
prosperous nation of practical men desire ? 

DENMAN. 
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OWLS 


THERE is no bird which, in view of its strange and solitary character, 
its weird and hollow cries, the grotesque solemnity of its appearance, 
the time-honoured beliefs and superstitions which cluster round it, 
the large part it plays in poetry ancient and modern, as well as in 
its sister arts, sculpture and painting, the marvellous adaptations of 
its structure to its mode of life, or its mode of life to its structure 
—above all, perhaps I ought to add, in these days of agricultural 
depression and of armies of destroying rats, its usefulness to the 
struggling cultivator of the soil—possesses so peculiar a fascination, 
and ought to enjoy so jealous and zealous a protection, as the various 
species of the owl. 

I purpose in this paper to touch lightly on some of these points 
of interest, in the hope that I may be able to impart to those who 
read it some fragments of the pleasure which a loving and life-long 
observation of its subject has given to me, and may induce all who 
are connected directly or indirectly with the land, to befriend a bird 
which, in spite of many prejudices and some appearances to the 
contrary, is, in the truest sense, the friend of man. 

I will premise only that my field of observation has been chiefly 
confined to the county of Dorset, to the neighbourhood of the little 
village in which I was born and bred, West Stafford—to the grammar 
school at Blandford where I received the first part of my education, 
and whose headmaster, the Rev. J. Penny, encouraged all his pupils, 
both by precept and example, to become, in their measure, observers 
of Nature—and to the old-world manor house of Bingham’s Melcombe, 
in which, now that the main work of my life as a master at Harrow 
is over, I hope to end my days, a veritable sanctuary of wild life and 
of ‘ my feathered friends.’ Ishall confine what I have to say chiefly 
to the three more familiar varieties of the bird which are to be 
found in England—the white, the brown, and the long-eared owl. 
Nature varies indeed, but within strict limits; and what is true of 
the owl in the county of Dorset is true, with very slight modifi- 
cations, of the owl in all parts of England—and, indeed, in all parts 
of the world. 

All owls have much in common. The difference in their 
appearance—caused by the fact that some of their number (as, for 
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instance, the eagle, the long-eared, and the short-eared owl) have 
little tufts of feathers on the top of their heads which they can raise 
or depress at pleasure, and which look like ears or horns or egrets— 
isa merely superficial difference. They are, each and all of them, 
unlike all other birds. A child who has never seen one except in a 
picture, and who knows perhaps hardly any birds beyond the 
sparrow, the robin, and the barndoor fowl, never fails instantly to 
recognise an owl. An English child, perhaps I ought rather to say ; 
for ‘the child is father of the man,’ and a German child could 
hardly be expected to recognise an owl at sight, if it be true, as the 
story goes, that a German professor on a visit to England, who had 
somehow succeeded in shooting an owl, holding up his trophy in 
triumph, exclaimed, ‘ Zee, I have shot a schnipe mit einem face 
Push-cats.’ 

The nocturnal movements of the owl tribe; the upright 
position in which they habitually hold themselves ; the big, rounded 
head ; the full, round, prominent eyes, which, except when they are 
glazed with sleep, look you full in the face, for the simple reason that, 
unlike those of all other birds, they are planted in front, rather than 
at the side of the head; the successive bands of short soft feathers 
which surround the eye, all pointing inwards, and so making it the 
centre, as it were, not of one, but of many circles ; the fluffy feathers 
of the body, which make the whole appear twice as large as it really 
is (for an owl, though he will gorge, or try to gorge, a full-sized 
rat, is always thin—nothing, in fact, but skin and bones and feathers) ; 
the sleepy air of contemplation or of wisdom, which probably made 
the Athenians regard it as the sacred bird of Pallas ; the eyelid behind 
eyelid which passes swiftly, now one, now another, over the eye, 
shielding it from the garish light of day, and tempering the apparent 
gravity of its thought by a suspicious though superficial re- 
semblance to a wink; all mark off the subject of this paper in all its 
species from all other birds. 

The white owl is so called because, though the whole of his 
upper plumage is of a delicate buff or yellow speckled with grey (as 
his Latin name, Striw flammea implies), it is the pure white of the 
lower plumage which most strikes the eye as he sails noiselessly 
over a stubble field or along a hedge, He is known also as the barn 
and the screech owl—the barn owl from one of his favourite 
haunts; the screech owl because of his rasping, piercing shriek, so 
unlike to the deep, mellow, musical: hoot of his nearest relations. As 
he is the best known, so he is the best worth knowing, and the most 
useful of all his tribe. When left unmolested, as he ought to be, he 
becomes almost domestic in his habits, cruising around the rickyard 
or the homestead in search of his prey, and often taking temporary 
refuge, should the morning light surprise him, in any tumble-down 
shed which is near af hand. The resort which he most frequents is a 
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dark cobwebbed barn in which corn or newly or badly threshed straw 
is stored, for thither troop rats by scores and mice by hundreds, and 
there, ready for the farmer’s greatest foe, is the farmer’s truest friend, 
prepared to destroy the destroyers. There he stands, bolt upright, 
perched on one leg, perfectly motionless, in some dark niche or on 
some lofty rafter, to all appearance fast asleep. But he sleeps with 
one eye or one ear open. There is a slight movement, invisible to 
the human eye—a slight rustle, inaudible to the human ear, in the 
straw below. In a moment he is all eye, all ear. The tucked-up 
leg joins the other ; the head is bent forward and downward ; the dark 
bright eyes gaze with an almost painful intensity on the spot from 
which the rustle comes, The mouse or rat shows itself, and in a 
moment again, without one movement of his wings and without one 
tremor of the air, he ‘drops’ upon his prey. There is hardly a 
struggle or a cry; his long, strong, sharp talons—(and no bird of his 
size has such long, such strong, and such sharp talons)—have met in 
the vitals of his victim, and he flies back with it grasped tightly in 
them to his coign of vantage, after a fitting interval of meditation 
bolts or tries to bolt it whole, and then patiently waits for another 
rustle. From such a retreat, well stored with grain and well 
garrisoned with rats and mice, he rarely, except for purposes of 
getting water, needs to stir. But he is almost equally at home 
in the hollow of some immemorial oak or ash or elm, where he or his 


forefathers have dozed for decades or for centuries, or in the ‘ivy- 
mantled tower,’ where he may ‘ mope’ to his heart’s content, 


and to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near his sacred bower, 
Molest his ancient, solitary reign, 


Or as Tennyson, always true to Nature in his mention of birds, 
puts it— 

Alone and warming his five wits, 

The white owl in the belfry sits, 

I have found the white owl ‘at home’ in many such belfries, 
where he has often allowed me to handle him rather than shake off 
his drowsiness and trust himself to the light of day. I have 
often wondered what a bird with so exquisitely elaborated and 
sensitive an organ of hearing as he has, can do when the Sunday- 
morning bells ring out, with all their reverberations, within a few feet 
of him. Can he, by closing the operculum or valve with which 
Nature has supplied him, sufficiently deaden the ding-dong bell? Or 
has he learned, as the result of long-transmitted experiences, that 
the agony, though sharp, is short ? Or, like the more intelligent dog 
—who often knows that he must put on his best manners when 
Sunday comes—does he realise that, on each returning seventh day, 
the belfry is no resting-place for him and his? I throw out these 
suggestions merely for what they may be worth. 
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When found at home, he moves his head slowly from side to 
side with an air of ineffable gravity. Burleigh’s nod was nothing 
to it. Should he be of a more combative disposition, he utters a 
prolonged hiss, or snaps loudly with his beak, and flings himself on 
his back, with claws drawn up, ready to fasten them in the hand of 
his ‘interviewer,’ or in the thick leather glove with which, if prudent, 
he will have enveloped it. When he has planted them there, he has 
done his little best, and submits with an almost Christian resignation 
to his fate, and straightway falls fast asleep in your hand. Now is 
the time to examine the marvellous mechanism of the ear, which is 
entirely hidden from view by the feathers which encompass it. It 
will take you long to find; but blow the feathers apart, just beyond 
the outermost circle of those which gird in the eye, and you will find 
that your fingers have been close to it all the time. You will find 
an enormous semicircular orifice, many times as large in proportion 
as the human ear, with a ring of little downy feathers gently curving 
inwards, closely set, and so serving, doubtless, to carry the most 
delicate pulsations of sound to the large and highly developed brain. 
The blowing may have slightly disturbed his equanimity, and he 
may, perhaps, have half opened one eye; but the moment it stops, 
you will find that, like the famous fat boy in Pickwick, he is ‘ fast 
asleep again.’ 

When his home is in a tree with a large hollow in it, you will 
often find that at the bottom of the hole is a soft conglomerate mass, 
perhaps a bushel or two in quantity, of what were once neat oblong 
balls or pellets containing the indigestible portions of his food—the fur 
and bones and feathers, that is, of the animals which he has swallowed. 
These a wonderful provision of Nature—as in the case of a few other 
birds, like the kestrel and the kingfisher, which bolt their food whole 
—enables him to disgorge with violent and repeated efforts from his 
throat; and, when examined, they give incontestable proof, which 
even @ game-preserver or gamekeeper cannot fail to understand, 
of his great services to man and of his complete innocence of the 
sins, the destruction of young partridges and pheasants, which have 
been laid to his charge. These pellets are found in their more 
perfect shape on the branches of the tree in which the female is 
nesting, or on the ground round it, as well as on the branches of the 
adjoining tree in which her faithful mate keeps watch and ward. In 
this small, soft, damp concrete of fur and bones I have sometimes 
found imbedded large numbers of the hard wing-cases of beetles or 
of cockchafers, a species of prey which few would have suspected 
the white owl of much affecting. The Germans are great statis- 
ticians, and a German naturalist, Dr. Altum,' has carefully analysed 
a large number of owl pellets. In 706 pellets of the barn owl he 
found the remains of 2,525 rats, mice, shrews, bats, and voles, and of 

} Quoted by Yarrell, Britis: Birds, vol. i. 
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only twenty-two small birds, chiefly sparrows; and the results were 
similar in the case of the two other owls of which I am writing. A 
dog, it is said, cannot remain in good health without bones ; and the 
bones and fur of rats and mice, however indigestible themselves, 
seem a necessary aid to the digestive process in an owl. Feed a 
tame white owl on flesh from which these have been removed, and 
he will soon pine away and die. 

The method in which a tame white owl—and if a tame, then 
probably also a wild one—disposes of a mouse which he has caught 
is curious. He holds it for a minute or two by its middle, then, by 
a quick jerk of the head, throws it into the air, and catches it by 
its head. A second jerk sends it head foremost down his throat, 
with the exception of the tail, which remains hanging out for another 
minute or two of appropriate contemplation, when, on a third jerk, it 
disappears. 

Another peculiarity of the barn owl may be mentioned here. 
Alone, I believe, among birds, she sometimes lays her eggs not 
continuously, day by day, but at considerable intervals of time. 
At first, it may be, she lays two eggs, on which she will sit for a week 
or two; then, two more; and then, when she has hatched the first 
two, perhaps, another three. So that you may find fresh eggs, hard 
sat eggs, and young birds fairly grown in the same nest. What is 
the reason of this peculiarity—a peculiarity almost as strange as that 
of the cuckoo, which by laying its eggs in another bird’s nest, and 
leaving them to be hatched and reared by the foster-parent, has 
attracted universal attention, and seems to make a real breach in the 
continuity of Nature? Is it that by leaving the later eggs to be 
hatched, in part at least, by the warmth of the young birds, she has 
more leisure, by an all-night’s absence, to satisfy the cravings of her 
voracious brood? The owlets, thickly covered with the softest white 
down, and looking like so many puff-balls with brilliant dark eyes 
inserted in them, remain in the nest for many weeks, and are the 
unceasing care of the parent birds. A mother often loves best those 
of her children who give her most trouble and anxiety. Most young 
birds begin to shift for themselves within a week or two of their 
birth, and family life ceases altogether a week or two later again, 
except in the case of a few birds, like the titmouse or the magpie, 
which enjoy or endure the pleasurable pains of a family till the next 
spring comes round. Some few birds, like the young partridge, the 
young peewit, and the young wild-duck, begin to ‘kick over the traces’ 
as soon as they are born, They run off, as the saying is, with the 
egg-shell on their backs. They rush about over the grass or the 
water, pick up grubs or gnats, and squat down into their smallest 
or scuttle away into the nearest place of refuge at the first note of 
alarm given by the anxious mother. Young owls, on the contrary, 
which I have left in the nest newly born at Bingham’s Melcombe at 
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Easter, I have found still in the nest and unable or unwilling to fly, 
when I have returned there nine or ten weeks later. If indeed 
the love of a mother is generally proportioned to the trouble she 
has taken in rearing her children, how great must be the affection 
—the oropy7, as the Greeks called it—of the barn owl for her brood, 
and how vast the quantity of rats or mice which she must have 
carried during those long weeks to them! 

Waterton, a close observer of bird life, says in his charming 
Essays that a pair of barn owls which he watched would bring a 
mouse to their nest every ten or fifteen minutes, and that in six- 
teen months they deposited over a bushel of pellets in the old 
gateway which they inhabited; while Gilbert White, the prince of 
all observers, whose letters will be a joy for ever to the naturalist— 
ever old and ever new—writes thus of the habits of the barn owl, 
which he carefully watched : 

We have had, ever since I can remember, a pair of white owls that constantly 
breed under the eaves of this church. As I have paid good attention to the 
manner of life of these birds during their season of breeding, which lasts the 
summer through, the following remarks may not, perhaps, be unacceptable. 
About an hour before sunset (for then the mice begin to run) they sally forth in 
quest of prey, and hunt all round the hedges of meadows and small enclosures for 
them, which seem to be their only food. In this irregular country we can stand 
on an eminence and see them beat the fields over like a setting-dog, often dropping 
down in the grass or corn. I have minuted these birds with my watch for an 
hour together, and have found that they return to their nest, the one or other of 
them, about once in five minutes, reflecting at the same time on the adroitness 
that every animal is possessed of as far as regards the well-being of itself and 
offspring. But a piece of address which they show when they return loaded 
should not, I think, be passed over in silence. As they take their prey with 
their claws, so they carry it with their claws to their nest: but as the feet are 
necessary in their ascent under the tiles, they constantly perch first on the roof of 
the chancel, and shift the mouse from their claws to their bill, that the feet may 
be at liberty to take hold of the plate on the wall as they are rising under the eaves” 


How simple is this record, how fresh, how redolent of the 
countryside, how instinct with that nameless charm which defies 
analysis, but which has made the name of Gilbert White to be a 
name of honour and of love with all the English-speaking peoples, 
and has made, and will, doubtless, continue to make, his little Hamp- 
shire village of Selborne, with its Wakes, its Plestor, its beech- 
crowned Hanger, its Wolmer Pond and its Wolmer Forest—above 
all, the simple tombstone with the letters ‘G. W.’ inscribed upon it— 
to be a place of pilgrimage, ay, of almost religious pilgrimage, to 
all lovers of Nature for ever! 

The eggs of the owl tribe, like those of the pigeon, are always 
white; but while no pigeon ever lays more than two, the owl lays 
from four to six eggs; and while the eggs of the pigeon are bright 
and glossy, those of the owl are a dull, chalky white, so rough in 


2 White's Selborne, letter li:i. 
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texture that an experienced bird’s-nester can tell by feeling alone, 
before he sees them, the nature of the prize he has reached at the 
bottom of a hole. 

The names of animals which have a distinctive cry are almost 
always onomatopeic; that is to say, they imitate more or less 
successfully the cry. . And the cries of the owl in its various 
species are so strange, and, heard as they generally are at dead of 
night, they take such strong hold of the imagination, that one might 
be sure beforehand that they would receive among various peoples 
many apt or sonorous names. Such names, to take only a few from 
the vocabularies of widely scattered nations, without distinguishing 
the species, are the cxay, the yAav£, the vuctixipaft (night-raven) 
of the Greeks; the stria, the bubo, the ulula of the Romans; the 
kés, the kippéz, the yamshooph of the Hebrews ; the hibow of the 
French ; the hornugle or storugle of the Danes, the Swedes, and the 
Norwegians ; the bufo or mofo of the Portuguese ; the allocco of the 
Italians ; and, best perhaps of all, the bu-ru-ru of the Arabs. 

The white owl screeches, snaps, snorts, snores, squawks, hisses ; 
but it is now, I think, established that he never hoots. He utters his 
piercing shrieks chiefly when he is on the wing in the gloaming. The 
other sounds proceed generally, I believe, from the young brood of 
different ages while they are still in the nest or perching on the 
branches hard by, and when, in the owl-light, they are about to make 
some of their earliest essays at flight. Little wonder is it that country 
folk, hearing in the dusk this uncanny medley of strange noises pro- 
ceeding from an ivied tower or a primeval oak or beech, should hear 
them with something akin to awe, and should regard the appearance 
and the cry of the bird from which it comes—as it has more or 
less at all times and places, and in every species of literature, been 
regarded—as the harbinger of calamity, of disease, and of death. 

The interest attaching to the actual -habits of the owl as we know 
him now, is not lessened, it is enhanced, by knowing a little of what man 
has thought about him in former times and how he has treated him. 

‘Out on ye owls,’ says the usurping murderer, King Richard the 
Third, to the messengers who, one after another, like the messengers 
to Job, bring him in ever fresh tidings of deserved danger, desertion, 


and disaster— 
Out on ye owls, nothing but songs of death. ‘ 


The Hebrew prophet pictures with patriotic agony his native 
city Jerusalem, with patriotic pride her oppressor Babylon, given 
over to be inhabited—as, indeed, it still is, and as places like Jericho, 
Petra, Baalbek, Palmyra are—by owls and by what he regards as 
their proper associates : 

Their houses shall be full of doleful creatures ; and owls shall dwell there, and 
Satyrs shall dance there . . . the owl also and the raven shall dwell init... 
and it shall be an habitation of dragons, and a court for owls. . . and the satyr 
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shall cry to his fellow ; the screech owl also shall rest there, and find for herself a 
place of rest. There shall the great owl make her nest, and lay, and hatch, and 
gather under her shadow: there shall the vultures also be gathered, every one 
with her mate.* 


When Herod Agrippa entered the Theatre at Caesarea clad, as 
the Jewish historian Josephus puts it, in a robe of silver tissue, on 
which the sun shone down with all his radiance, it was an ow] which 
suddenly perched upon a rope above his head and warned him of his 
coming end—the end which had befallen the Syrian conqueror 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the Roman Sulla, and his own ancestor Herod 
the Great—the most terrible of all deaths, that of being devoured 
alive by worms, ‘ the tyrant’s death.’ 

The owl fares il], too, in Classical countries and throughout 
Classical literature. Athens, indeed, was an exception, for the ‘little 
passerine owl,’ which is much more lively and active in his motions 
than others of his species, and was so common there that ‘owls to 
Athens’ became as proverbial an expression as our ‘coals to New- 
castle,’ was regarded as the sacred bird of Athena— 


Athena’s solemn snapping fowls 


—and its figure was stamped on the silver coins of the country, which 
were called for that reason ‘owls of Laurium.’ More than this, the 
goddess herself is believed to have been sometimes represented with 
an owl’s head, the true meaning, it is now surmised, of the famous 
Homeric epithet for her—yXaveamis (glaucopis). 

But if Athens was an exception to the general prejudices about 
the owl, it was only an exception which proved the rule. ‘ Loath- 
some,’ ‘ moping,’ ‘ unclean,’ ‘ill-omened ’—such are the stock epithets 
which are applied to it. It was an owl, as Virgil sings, that, 
perching upon the housetop at Carthage, predicted the desertion, the 
desolation, the death of Dido. It was an owl that, amongst other 
portents, predicted the death of Cesar. 


And yesterday the bird of night did sit, 

Even at noonday, upon the market-place, 

Hooting and shrieking. 
It was into the form of an owl, when the day of destiny had come, that 
the Fury sent by Juno transformed herself, and by flitting with 
shrieks before the face, and by flapping with her wings upon the 
shield, of the ill-fated Turnus, paralysed him with terror, just as he 
was about to enter on his final conflict with AZneas, for the plighted 
hand of Lavinia. 

No incantation in medieval times was deemed likely to be 
successful unless the ‘boding owl’ shrieked assent. The ‘owlet’s 
wing’ was as potent an ingredient as the blind worm’s sting or the 
nose of Turk or Tartar’s lips in the hell-broth of the witches’ 

* Isaiah xiii. 21 and xxxiv, 11-15. 
Vor. LII—No. 309 3E 
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caldron on Forres Heath. And when the deed of darkness was all 
but perpetrated in Macbeth’s castle upon the sleeping Duncan, 


It was the owl that shrieked ; a fatal bellman 
Which gives the stern’st good-night. 


Perhaps the peculiar shape of the white owl’s face—heart-shaped 
when he is awake, elongated and thinner when he is asleep, and 
only becoming round, like other owls, after he is dead—marked him 
out for special suspicion and dislike. He perished almost as much 
for his supposed virtues as for his supposed vices. Different parts of 
his body were believed to possess different magical powers; and, 
strangely enough, the very same organ was believed to possess 
different powers at different times. His heart if carried into battle 
acted as a charm, inspiring valour and averting danger; while if 
laid on the heart of a sleeping man, it caused him to divulge his 
secrets. The magnificent snowy owl, sometimes a visitant to 
England, but whose proper habitat is the eternal snows of the north, 
was supposed to possess peculiar powers of prophecy. In the most 
solemn assemblies of the North American Indians it is said that the 
priest or medicine-man conceals his own head and shoulders within 
the head and skin of the snowy owl.* It is perhaps a fitting garb 
for the seer to whose prophetic insight the stirring present is not 
more visible than the remote past and the dim and distant future. 

In Morocco the Jews and Arabs, who hate and differ from each 
other in almost every other respect, agree in their belief about the 
owl. They believe that the owl is the bird of Satan, and that his 
shriek causes the death of infants—a catastrophe they strive to avert 
by reiterated curses or by copious libations of water in the courts of 
their houses.* And Ovid, who in his Fasti describes the leading 
characteristics of the owl in two lines as well as they ever have been 
described— 


Grande caput; stantes oculi; rdstra apta rapinz ; 
Canities pennis, unguibus hamus adest 


—goes on to tell us, in curious agreement with the superstitions of 
Morocco, how, in ancient times at Rome, it was believed that 
witches were able by their magic arts to transform themselves 
into screech owls, or screech owls to transform themselves into 
witches, and that, entering the window of the nursery in which young 
infants were asleep, they sucked their life-blood, as they lay in their 
cradles. Little wonder that, with such sins laid to its charge, 
an unlucky owl which blundered into a Roman house was nailed, 
alive and struggling, to the house door, to avert the evil that it would 
have wrought. 

We may dismiss with a sigh or smile the record of such acts 


* Stanley’s Familiar History of Birds, p. 145. 
® Dreszer’s Birds of Europe, vol. v. 
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of stupid cruelty, hoping, perhaps, that, like other things which are 
said to have happened so long ago, they may not, after all, be true. 
But is the conduct of a game-preserver of the present day one whit 
less stupid or less cruel when, in spite of our better knowledge, he 
allows his gamekeeper to set a trap upon a pole for anything and 
everything that he is pleased to call ‘ winged vermin,’ leaving often the 
unfortunate owl—whose characteristic it is while in pursuit of his 
prey to perch upon any solitary post of vantage that presents itself 
—to perish there by inches, with head downwards, in unutterable 
agonies, and then pays him so much per head for the ghastly 
trophies of his murderous skill, nailed, if not, as the Romans did, 
to the door of his house, at least to an adjoining gibbet? The 
curious use made, on one occasion, of one of these barbarous trophies 
—but little thanks to the murderer for it—may be mentioned here. 
A swallow fashioned her clay and straw-built nest, laid her eggs, and 
hatched her young, on the skeleton, and between the wings, of a 
luckless barn owl, which had been nailed to a rafter, as if in cruel 
mockery, in its own barn. 

Curiously enough, the owl is as unpopular amongst birds as he 
is the victim of prejudice, ignorance, superstition, cruelty amongst 
men. He seems to be under a ban. ‘There is some sad secret,’ 
well says Mr. Evans in his volume on The Songs of Birds, ‘ which 
we do not know, which no bird has yet divulged to us, and which 
seems to have made him an outcast from the society of birds of the 
day. He is branded with perpetual infamy.’ 


Not a bird of the forest e’er mates with him, 

All mock him outright by day, 

But at night, when the woods grow still and dim, 
The boldest will shrink away.® 


Should he be disturbed by any accident from his resting-place 
by day, he is straightway mobbed by a motley crowd of clamorous 
birds—rooks, starlings, missel-thrushes, song-thrushes, blackbirds. 
He sits stock-still amongst them; his eyes dazed by the light; his 
ears deafened by their cries; his feelings outraged, we may well 
believe, by their insults. ‘ Hit him hard; he has no friends,’ seems 
to be their maxim. He flies blundering from tree to tree, unable to 
shake off his persecutors, who do not cease to molest him till he can 
find a hollow tree to hide himself from their view, or till the shades 
of evening make him once more at home. 

One more proof, if such be needed, may be given here that the 
barn owl, if other birds are enemies to him, is no enemy to them. 
What was once thought to be the most damning evidence against 
him turns out, on further investigation, to be the clearest testimony 
in his behalf. It has long been known that he sometimes selects for 


* Quoted by H. G. Bull in Notes on the Birds of Herefordshire, p. 110. 
382 
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his habitation one of those picturesque dovecots which are among 
the chief charms of the old-world manor houses of England, and 
no meaner an observer than Gilbert White was inclined to put down 
the wholesale destruction of the young pigeons within it to this 
self-invited guest. He occupied, it was thought, one niche in the 
columbarium that he might feed freely on the young occupants of 
the adjoining niches! But another observer of Nature, Waterton 
(who will always be remembered with gratitude by lovers of birds for 
the protection which, on the principle—the only true principle—of 
‘live and let live,’ and of so preserving the balance of Nature, he 
gave on his own estate to those interesting and beautiful birds of 
prey, such as hawks and magpies, which were persecuted elsewhere), 
showed by careful observation of his dovecote, which a pair of barn 
owls had adopted as their own, that ‘the saddle had been laid on 
the wrong horse.’ From the moment that he was able to exclude 
rats from his dovecote there was no further massacre of the innocents ; 
and, thenceforward, both barn owls and pigeons lived, and laid their 
eggs, and hatched and reared their young, as members of one happy 
family. Pigeons do not mob the barn owl who lives amongst them, 
because they know him well. Other birds do mob him, because, 
being a bird of night and quite unlike themselves, they hardly know 
him at all. A boy at school who is quite unlike other boys, who 
takes a line of his own, and has higher interests than those of 
athletics, is too often likely to be dubbed as ‘mad,’ and to have a 
bad time of it among his companions; and birds, in this particular, 
are not much ahead of boys. 

It is a little hard upon a bird so aloof and inoffensive as the 
owl, so often molested by other birds, and so seldom molesting them 
in return, that it should have been selected by Tennyson as a type 
of the critics whom he affected to despise, and yet whom he too 
often allowed to make his life a burden.to him: 


While I live, the owls; 
When I die, the GHOULS. 


From the arch enemy of the rat I pass once more to the rats 
themselves, that I may relate a curious experience of my own, of a 
few years ago, near my present home. One advantage of the cycle 
of the day to those who care for Nature as well as for the extent of 
ground which they can cover, is the way in which it enables its rider 
to steal quietly on the wild creatures which he loves to watch. He 
may pass, noticing but quite unnoticed, and pause as he passes, 
within a few feet of the hare, the rabbit, or the weasel, of a covey 
of partridges, of a flock of wood-pigeons, of a family of magpies, and 
watch them at their ease and his own. I was tricycling homeward 
one evening from the village of Puddietown, near Dorchester, when 
I saw passing slowly across the lane in front of me, down one 
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steep bank and up another, a creature which at first completely 
puzzled me. It had long, shaggy, grizzled hair, and everything about 
it betokened extreme old age. Its long hair, it may well be, made 
it appear at the time bigger than it really was, and, for the moment, 
I thought it must be a species of pole-cat. I now believe it to have 
been a rat, but a Nestor among rats—a Nestor who had lived, like its 
prototype, through some three generations of its kind. I stopped 
my tricycle short, wondering what this strange creature could be. 
It was closely followed by an ordinary rat, and then as though it 
were the Pied Piper of Hamelin, by another and another, and yet 
another, sometimes singly, sometimes in twos or threes. I watched 
for some titne the ragged regiment till there was a pause in it, and 
then, dismounting, gently stirred the tufts of long grass or clumps 
of nettles on the bank whence it came. They concealed, nearly 
every one of them, a rat or a mouse. The bank was alive with them. 
With a stick I could have killed a dozen or more. They were 
evidently migrating in a body, as it is known that they sometimes 
do, and as their congener, the lemming, does, on an enormous scale 
and in the most mysterious circumstances, in Norway, till they 
plunge into the sea by thousands, and so, of their own free motion, 
redress the balance of Nature. 

But what was the explanation of their uncanny leader? I will 
hazard one for what it may be worth. Animals which live in com- 


munities have been observed, from Homer and the Cyclops’ cave 
downwards, to have some sort of government amongst themselves. 
There is generally a bull that lords it over the herd, a ram that leads 
the flock, a stag that is the monarch of the glen. Bees have, of 
course, their queen ; and it is not the lusty and the dashing, but the 
ragged-winged and, as Tennyson describes it, 


The many-wintered crow which leads the clanging rookery home. 


Why should not rats who take up their abode in some sort of com- 
munity in an old country house, in a barn, in a rickyard, and who 
have, as Frank Buckland has shown, very considerable intelligence of 
their own, also ‘have a king and officers of sorts’? Why should 
they not choose the oldest and most experienced of their number to 
be their ‘ guide, philosopher and friend’? I looked over the hedge 
into the field from which the procession had descended, and saw there 
a lot of cornstacks, with a threshing-engine, which, with all its para- 
phernalia, ready fur use on the next morning, had apparently just 
arrived. My theory is that the uncanny creature was a ‘king of 
the rats,’ that the ‘eye of old experience’ had taught him that the 
appearance of a threshing-engine was the prelude to disaster and 
massacre on the morrow, and that he gave, in right of his office, the 
signal to be off. If, as is well known, rats instinctively quit in a 
body an unseaworthy vessel before she puts out on her last voyage, 
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if they quit a crazy tenement which is about to fall from lapse of 
time, or which, like the house of Eugene Aram, is pre-doomed by 
the guilt long successfully buried within it, but now on his wedding- 
morning to be revealed,’ why should they not quit a rick under 
the guidance of perhaps the one survivor, or of the oldest of the 
survivors, of a previous massacre, and make off for the next group 
of ricks? I say again I put this forth only as an hypothesis, in the 
hope that some of those who read it, and are interested in it, may 
be able from their own experience to throw some light upon it, 
whether by way of confirmation or of refutation. 

The other two owls of which I write, the long-eared and the brown, 
may be dismissed more briefly, for much that I have said of the white 
owl may, with some modifications, be said of them. The long-eared 
or horned owl is the rarest of the three, and is seldom to be seen, 
and still more seldom to be heard, except by those who look or 
listen carefully for it. It is, in the strictest sense of the word, a 
‘woodlander.’ It inhabits deep, dark fir woods, where the sound of 
the woodman’s axe is rarely heard, and where, if unmolested, the 
same pair, or their descendants, will go on living from generation to 
generation. It is within my own knowledge that they have done so 
in one such lonely wood on the edge of Knighton Heath for nearly half 
a century. By day, the long-eared owl remains perched on a branch 
close to the bole of a tree, with its body tucked up so tightly 
against it that it looks exactly like a knot or excrescence on its 
surface. It is rarely seen therefore till it is dislodged from its 
favourite position by a sharp tap with a stick at the base of the tree. 
But as it seldom flies, in its tumbling, sleepy fashion, more than 
some twenty or thirty yards away, and then pitches on the middle 
of a branch, you can often come on it again, and creep up so close to 
it that you can make out its distinguishing marks, its beautifully- 
mottled brown plumage, its ears or harns, which it can raise or 
depress at pleasure, and its eyes, which flash fire at you from their 
yellow irides. These eyes he fixes steadily on you. Fix your eyes 
on him in turn, and walk slowly round him, first to the right and 
then to the left, in a full half-circle, and he will follow you with his, 
without moving his body, throughout. It is this peculiar habit 
of his, and of some of his allies, that has given birth, I fancy, to the 
Yankee or Indian legend that if you go round and round an owl 
of the country very slowly, with your eyes fixed on him, he too 
will go round and round, with his eyes fixed on you, till his head— 
which, in any case, is rather loosely affixed to his shoulders—drops 
off his body ! 

No owl has much building talent. The horned owl lays her five 
orseven white eggs, sometimes in an old squirrel’s drey far out on the 
bough, sometimes in an old hawk’s or crow’s or magpie’s nest, not 

* See Bulwer Lytton’s Hugene Aram, Book V. ch. I. 
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caring to do anything to repair or make them comfortable. A 
clump of high fir-trees at the edge of a large expanse of down or 
heath, like Mayor Pond, or Yellowhan Wood or Badbury Rings in 
Dorset, is a favourite resort. Its single call-note of ‘ hook, hook’ is 
seldom heard except in summer when the evening is far advanced. 
But I remember well when, many years ago, I was climbing toa 
likely-looking nest in a big clump in the middle of the open 
Whitechurch Down, which contained at that very time (and oh! 
what a paradise of birds it was!) within its limited compass the nests 
of two other birds of prey—a sparrow hawk and a carrion crow—the 
weird and varied cries which proceeded from an adjoining tree, and 
which, accompanied by the strangest and most distressful motions 
and grimaces, betrayed the anxious solicitude of the mother’s heart. 
The nest contained five young owlets covered with brown or yellow 
down, with eyes which were already at their brightest, and horns 
which were just beginning to appear. One of them I managed to 
rear, and a very amusing and interesting pet he was. He would 
remain perched with eyes closed, apparently in sleep, the greater part 
of the day, but with a tiny slit left open, from which he could see as 
much as it behoved him to know; and when he opened them he did 
so with a serio-comic look of surprise and a ‘ Why do you disturb me ?’ 
air, which remained upon them tiil they closed in semi-sleep again. 

The sound made by the horned owl, as by the eagle owl—of 
which he is a miniature—and by which each of them is best known, 
is not a note at all. It does not proceed from the throat, but is 
occasioned by a smart clicking of the bill, the movement of the 
mandibles being so rapid that it can hardly be seen, even when 
one is watching it narrowly. 

I have mentioned the eagle ow]; and as he is met with as an 
occasional straggler in this country, and as I have kept successive 
pairs of them in an aviary at Harrow for many years, I must adda 
word or two about him. He is the most magnificent, I think, not 
only of the owls, but of all birds. The female, as is the case with 
many birds of prey—notably the peregrine falcon and the sparrow 
hawk—is a third larger than the male, and far surpasses him in 
every manly quality. She takes the lead throughout; she is every- 
where and everything; he nowhere and nothing. Her talons have 
a terrible grip and strength. She has been known to kill a dog or 
a sheep, and to carry off a full-grown hare without much apparent 
trouble. When angered by the unceremonious approach of a visitor 
she lowers her head almost to the ground, moves it slowly from side 
to side in a long sweep, snaps loudly with her bill, quivers from 
head to foot with half-suppressed rage, and raises her wings in a 
vast circle above her body, each ‘particular’ feather ‘standing on 
end,’ erect and distinct, her eyes flashing fiercely the while, and 
turning from a yellow toa fiery red. But even when thus excited 
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she will allow you, if you go cautiously to work, to get your hand 
above and behind her head, and, almost burying it in the soft fluffy 
feathers of her neck, gently to scratch her poll. Considunt ire. 

A considerable number of these splendid birds were, for many 
years, kept in a fit abode for them, the ancient keep of Arunde) 
Castle, the whole of which was netted in for the purpose, and 
allowed them to be observed in almost a state of nature. As you 
entered, and saw one and another of these truly regal birds sitting in 
each niche or window of the keep, in stately repose, you felt some- 
what as the rude Gaul or as the envoy of Pyrrhus felt when he 
entered the Roman Senate, that it was an assemblage, if not of gods, 
at least of kings. A clump of trees and of thick bushes in the 
centre of the keep gave them such shade as they required— 
the eagle owl is not so exclusively nocturnal in its habits as the 
other owls, and will often take his prey by day—and the open 
space between it and the wall gave you ample room to observe 
the wide spread of their wings as they swept in their eerie flight 
noiselessly round and round. The finest of the whole assemblage 
was known by the strange name of ‘Lord Eldon.’ One of the 
daughters of the famous Lord Chancellor, entering one day the keep 
in ignorance of what was there, and catching sight of the venerable 
bird sitting in its post of state and blinking its eyes with all the 
sleepy majesty of the law, had exclaimed, ‘Dear me, how like papa!’ 
The name thenceforward stuck to it; and, years afterwards, the 
butler whose business it was to see after the eagle owls, and who 
was not a little proud of his charge, rushed up, in a state of pleased 
excitement and of domestic importance, into the Duke of Norfolk’s 
study. ‘What is the matter?’ said the Duke. ‘Please, your 
Grace,’ was the significant reply, ‘ Lord Eldon has laid an egg.’ 

The brown or tawny owl is as widely dispersed over England as. 
the white, but being somewhat more of a woodlander, and its 
plumage being more sombre and inconspicuous, is less seen than her 
congener—less seen, but much more heard ; for while the white owl’s 
shriek is pretty well confined to the early hours after dusk, the ‘ most 
musical, most melancholy’ ‘tu-who-o-o’ of the brown owl is to 
be heard, when he is properly protected, throughout the live-long 
night. His eyes are dark, round, and expressive; his feathers 
finely barred and extraordinarily soft and fluffy; yet they stand out 
nearly at right angles to his body, and so make it appear not merely 
larger, but much larger—perhaps twice as large as it really is. It 
is difficult to believe that Keats’s famous line 


The owl for all his feathers was a’ cold 


can ever have been true of him. In his soft, silky, noiseless flight 
he stretches out his legs behind him, to serve, as Gilbert White 
remarked, as a balance to his heavy head. The female lays her five, 
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almost perfectly round, eggs early in March in the deep hollow of a 
tree to which she sticks year after year. Her young are the queerest 
little balls of grey woolly down, and have been well compared to 
a ‘pair of Shetland worsted stockings rolled up,’ such as might 
have belonged to Tam O’Shanter.* They remain long in the nest 
or perched just outside it, and when at last they have found their 
wings, they flit from tree to tree, constantly uttering their baby cry 
‘tu-wheet, tu-wheet,’ while their ever anxious mother, by way of 
keeping them together and assuring them, if they do not know it 
already, that she is always there, utters ever and anon her loud 


refrain ‘ tu-who-o-o.’ 
\ 
I would mock thy chaunt anew ; 


But I cannot mimick it ; 

Not a whit of thy tu-whoo, 

Thee to woo to thy tu-whit, 

Thee to woo to thy tu-whit, 
With a lengthen’d, loud halloo, 
Tu-whoo, tu-whit, tu-whit, tu-whoo-o-o. 


When the brown owl hoots, her neck swells out, as old Gilbert 
White remarked, to the size of a hen’s egg, and it is worth noting 
that, while most of the poets and almost all ordinary listeners regard 
her hoot as melancholy, and nothing but melancholy—just as the 
ancients regarded the song of the nightingale which, to our ears, is 
generally exuberant and ravishing in its joy—yet there is a minority 
among the poets which, on occasion, takes the other view ; and it is 
a minority which deserves to be heard; Shakespeare, Sir Walter 
Scott, and T. Nash among the number. What says Shakespeare ?— 


When icicles hang by the wall 

And Dick the Shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall 

And milk comes frozen home in pail ; 

When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
Tu-whoo! 

Tu-whit ! tu-whoo! a merry note! 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot ! 


What says Sir Walter Scott ?— 


Of all the birds in bush or tree 

Commend me to the owl; 

For he may best ensample be 

To those, the cup that troul. 

For when the sun hath left the west 

He chooses the tree that he loves the best 

And he whoops out his song, and he laughs out his jest. 
Then, though hours be late and weather foul, 

We'll drink to the health of the bonny, bonny owl. 





® Meyer's coloured illustrations of British Birds, vol. i. 
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Once more, in his delightful poem on Spring, a poem which happens 
to have secured the first place in that best of all anthologies, the 
Golden Treasury, Nash couples the hoot of the owl with two at 
least of the most joyous sounds in nature, the ‘ jug-jug-jug of the 
nightingale,’ and that of the wanderer ‘ who tells his name to ali the 
hills,’ the cuckoo— 


Spring, the sweet spring, is the year’s pleasant King: 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 
Ouckoo, jug-jug, pee-wee, to-witta-woo ! 
The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit, 
In every street these tunes our ears do greet 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pee-wee, to-witta-woo ! 
Spring; the sweet spring ! 


It is not quite clear to me what bird is indicated by the mysterious 
sound pee-wee. Can it be the peewit? which is most vocal in 
spring-time ; for, as Tennyson tells us— 


In the Spring, the wanton lapwing takes itself another crest. 


Or can it be the baby owl? whose unformed plaint it resembles 
more closely. In this latter case, the owl will take not first class, 
but Double First class honours in the opinion of the poet as the author 
of two of the most inspiriting and bewitching of sounds. 

In any case, the brown owl makes one of the tamest, the most 
companionable, and the most solemnly amusing of pets. He has 
little of the inborn fierceness and suspicion of the other owls, and 
will very soon learn to perch quietly on your hand, or will even 
follow you about over a lawn or through a shrubbery. One young 
brown owl, which I brought up from the nest, and which belonged, 
I believe, to the same storied pair of parent owls, of whom I will speak 
presently, was very partial to music, would make its way, through an 
open window on the ground floor, into the room in which a piano was 
being played, and would press closely against the instrument itself. 

While the female brown owl is sitting, the male bird usually keeps 
watch and ward on an adjoining tree, ready to do battle, as the 
following anecdote will show, for her and hers against all comers. 
Many years ago, in the parish of Stafford, I was swarming up an 
elm-tree towards a large hole half-way up which seemed likely to 
contain some treasure-trove. When I was a few feet up, I felt a heavy 
blow in the middle of my back, as though my companion had thrown 
a clod of hard earth at me. Turning round, I saw a brown owl fly 
back to his post in an adjoining tree from whence he had made his 
descent upon me. I continued my climb, and the same attack was 
delivered with even greater force, a second and a third time. In the 
hollow, which at last I reached, I found the wife sitting in as un- 
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disturbed repose above her young as the pigeon which preserved 
Mohammed in the cave of Mount Hira from his pursuers, and so 
made the Hegira or ‘ Flight’ to be, forall time, the era of chronology 
in the vast Mohammedan world ; and the husband, having, I suppose, 
sufficiently delivered his soul by his three charges, and thinking that 
there was nothing further to be done, and that no harm was meant, 
now looked on as calmly as his wife. 

Owls, I believe, always pair for life, and their affection for one 
another is at least as marked as that for their young, as another touch- 
ing anecdote—connected, I believe, with this very same pair of birds— 
will prove. Some years later, I was tapping with my climbing-stick 
another elm-tree in this same field three hundred yards away, 
expecting to see a jackdaw hastily scuttle out of his hiding-place. 
Instead of that, a brown owl slowly poked its solemn-looking head 
out of the hole, and remained there looking down upon me with its 
big, mournful, dreamy eyes. I climbed the tree; it did not stir an 
inch, I lifted it gently out. Owls, as I have said, are always thin, 
not much else than feathers; but this one, from its weight, seemed 
to be feathers and nothing else at all. Its eyes slowly glazed; it 
turned over on its side, and died in my hand. I blew its fiuffy 
feathers apart to see if I could unravel the mystery of its death. 
There was one tiny shot-hole in its skull, and on inquiry I found 
that some few weeks before, when an adjoining withy bed was being 
beaten for game, a boy, anxious, like others of his kind, to ‘kill 
something,’ had fired at a big brown owl which had come lumbering 
out of an ivy-tree, its winter resting-place. The bird had quivered as 
he struck it, but had not fallen to the ground, and, escaping for the 
time, had evidently been dying by inches ever since in the hollow in 
which I had found it ; while her mate, faithful unto death, had kept 
her supplied with mice and rats, several of which, quite recently killed, 
I found therein and also stored in the hedge below. 

There is no rule about nidification without an exception, and 
I have found a brown owl’s eggs in two places so unusual as to be 
worth mentioning—one in the fork of a Scotch fir in Sayer’s Wood, 
a few feet from the ground, with hardly flat space enough to hold the 
round eggs themselves ; the other in a rabbit-hole in Knighton Wood, 
a few miles away. The food of the brown owl consists, in the main, 
of rats and mice and the larger insects; but gamekeepers wage an 
unrelenting war upon him, because, as they assert, he, once in a way, 
takes a rabbit, a leveret, or a young pheasant. It is difficult to 
prove a negative, especially in the case of a bird which captures its 
prey by night; but young pheasants, till they can perch and take fair 
care of themselves, are safe beneath their mothers’ or their foster- 
mothers’ wings, and the evidence of the pellets is quite the other 
way. In any case, the amount of good he does, even from a game- 
keeper’s narrow field of vision, immensely outweighs the harm. He 
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falls only too easy a prey. His loud hoot constantly proclaims his 
presence, and a good imitation of it by the keeper’s practised lips 
will bring a brown owl from a remote part of the wood to a tree close 
at hand, where he can be picked off in the moonlight; and if that 
fails, there is still the fatal pole-trap always ready. 

Cruelty is often ingenious. Dignity is the natural butt of the 
vulgar, and the solemn appearance of the brown owl— most potent, 
grave, and reverend seigneur’ that he is—combined with his queer 
habits and the beliefs which have been held about him, has, in 
the course of centuries, given him many strange experiences and 
brought him into many awkward situations. There was atime when 
kites were common in England, and performed, when there were no 
drains, the useful office of scavengers in our great cities. The 
romantic sport of falconry was then at its best; and when it was 
desired to bring the lumbering kite, the quarry of the falcon, 
within his view, it was the unlucky brown owl which was made to 
act as the lure. A fox’s brush was tied to his legs; he was made to 
fly as best he could, and his uncouth appearance, acting on the 
curiosity of the kite—a very inquisitive bird—-soon brought him 
within measurable distance of his nobler foe.® Italian bird-catchers, 
it is said, tether a brown owl to the ground in an open space 
surrounded by bushes, and the small birds that troop to mob him 
find themselves caught by the bird-lime with which the bushes have 
been plentifully smeared. 

But a worse and still more unworthy fate even than this used to 
befall the brown owl among our own forefathers. The belief, still 
prevalent in country districts, that an owl perching on the windows 
of a house or hooting near it, presages the death of an inmate, marked 
him out for special persecution at the time ot family gatherings, 
and the so-called ‘duck hunt’ was a common accompaniment of 
Christmastide. It was on this wise. An ow] was lashed tothe back 
of a duck, and duck and rider were launched upon a pond. The 
brown owl is not altogether a stranger to water, for, unlikely as it 
seems, he has been frequently seen, as the Java fishing owl habitually 
does, to pounce upon a fish and carry it to his young. But he is 
well frightened now. He digs his talons deep into the duck, as Europa 
clung the faster to the neck of the bull which carried her over the sea 
when he plunged on purpose more deeply into it, to strengthen his hold. 
The terrified duck dives. The more she dives, the more he grips; 
the more he grips, the more she dives. A tame owl which has dipped 
itself in water, as he loves to do, is a lamentable sight enough. 
His fluffy feathers have lost all their fluffiness, and are glued to his 
side. His body, to all appearance, has shrunk to half its usual size. 
The water drips from his venerable countenance, his eyes stand out 
doubly, and his whole head seems little else but a pair of eyes and 

® My Feathered Friends, J. G. Wood, pp. 144, 145. 
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beak. He shivers from head to foot. But a voluntary ducking in a 
basin is one thing, an involuntary and reiterated ducking in a duck 
pond by a duck which is tied fast to him is quite another. Each 
time the duck rises to the surface, the owl looks more pitiable, and 
is welcomed only by the pitiless laughter of the onlookers, till death 
by drowning puts an end to his sufferings. 

A story related by H. L. Meyer, the well-known ornithologist, 
blendsso closely the comic and the tragic elements, which are, as Ihave 
shown, so intermixed in the history of the owl, that I cannot help giving 
the drift of it here. The wife of his father’s gardener had been for some 
time ill; and his father, one Sunday morning, passing by the cottage, 
noticed that the gardener and his two sons were dressed in black 
and to all appearance plunged in the deepest melancholy. He offered 
his condolences, but the husband hastened to explain that it was not 
the death of his wife; it was only the announcement of it, that he 
was deploring. A brown owl had flown, some nights before, over 
his cottage, and had hooted repeatedly in the back-yard. The 
garments of the family had long been shabby, and now that the 
death of the wife was imminent, he had thought that suits of 
mourning, if made at once, would serve for the next Sunday services, 
as well as for the more sombre service that was so soon to follow. 
Die the mother did very soon afterwards, and what between the 
‘boding owl’ and the mourning garments which were already worn 
for her, she must have died, one would think, many times before her 
death. Meyer does not say so, but I cannot help thinking that the 
gardener must have been a Scotchman. The dour, the grim humour 
of the scene, the making the best of both worlds, the delicious 
economy, domestic and religious—above all, the ‘Sabbath blacks’ 
—all mark the story as coming from the north of the Tweed. Is 
it not something of a piece with the Scotchman who, when 
he had been condemned to death on the clearest evidence for the 
murder of his wife, and who when his Counsel, liking his looks, 
came to visit him in his condemned cell, and telling him that there 
was no hope of a reprieve, nor did he deserve it, asked him 
whether he could do anything further for him, replied: ‘Could you 
get me my Sabbath blacks to wear on the occasion?’ ‘ Yes,’ replied 
the Counsel; ‘but why on earth do you want them?’ ‘It’s just’ 
—such was the rejoinder—‘as a mark of respect for the departed.’ 

Let me, before I conclude, lodge one more protest and make 
one more appeal against the pole-trap, which, though less common 
than it was, is still to be seen, a hideous appendage, in too many 
green rides in the game preserve and on too many picturesque knolls 
amidst the heather. Anyone who has seen, as I have done, a bird 
which is so interesting from every point of view, which lends such 
a charm by its flight and note to the evening hours, which is so 
charged with natural affection for its young and its belongings, 
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hanging from a pole-trap with pleading, reproachful eyes, and 
perishing in prolonged agony when, as so often happens, the keeper 
has not cared to go his rounds, must feel his indignation and his 
compassion deeply stirred within him. If he does not take the law 
into his own hands in obedience to a higher law—as, I confess, 
I have often done—and, wilfully guilty of a petty larceny, fling the 
instrument of torture into a place where it will not be found again, 
he will at least feel that there is room for a new branch of the 
‘Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Society,’ and be anxious to join 
an ‘Anti-Pole-trap League’—a league against a practice which 
involves the horrors of the operating-room of the vivisectionist 
without any of the vivisectionist’s excuse. 

But, appeals to humanity apart, let me also once more point out 
to all connected with the land that self-interest, if no higher motive, 
demands the instant abolition of the pole-trap. Large portions of 
England, my own neighbourhood amongst them, are at this 
moment being devastated by rats. No grain, no fruit is safe from 
them. The owl is their natural enemy, the check kindly placed by 
Nature—may we not say by God ?—on their ravages. No owl can 
harbour within a mile or two of a pole-trap and live. Let it be 
anathema. The number of owls in the country has been terribly 
diminished. Let them be encouraged and protected in every way 
possible. Let the gamekeeper be rewarded as I have rewarded him 
myself, with some success, not for the owls that he destroys, but for 
the owls that he preserves. From the nature of the case, their 
number can never be very large. Let the owl be regarded and 
protected in England as the stork is regarded and protected in 
Holland and other countries on the Continent. All parishes have 
once had—many parishes have still, and all may have again, if 
people will only be wise in time—one or more ‘owl trees,’ or owl 
barns, or owl belfries, which should be regarded, in the truest sense 
of the word, as ‘ ow] sanctuaries,’ where these fascinating and vener- 
able benefactors of humanity may live inviolate from generation to 
generation. 

R. BoswortH SITs. 





PEOPLES THEATRES IN RUSSIA 


Very few Englishmen have come away from St. Petersburg of late 
without having paid at least one visit to the Narodni Dvorets, or 
People’s Palace of Nicholas the Second, which was opened two years ago 
for the recreation and amusement of the working classes of the city. 
The building itself, with its great theatre, lecture halls, and dining- 
rooms, with its accommodation for 6,000 persons, is imposing 
enough to attract the attention of any passer-by ; and its apparently 
anomalous position in the capital of an autocratic country, where, as 
the legend goes, the people exist only to pay taxes and carry rifles, 
strikes the majority of visitors as something absurd. It is regarded 
as a matter of pride that London so early had its People’s 
Palace, and in Berlin the Schiller People’s Theatre is hailed as a 
triumph of social enterprise. That a backward capital like St. 
Petersburg should have an institution of the same kind, differing 
only in that it is, if anything, more successful than either, seems 
anomalous. But it would seem stranger still if it were generally 
known that this theatre, so far from being the first of its kind in 
Russia, is itself only the outcome ofa very remarkable movement which 
has been going on in Russia for the last fifteen years, and which indeed 
has its roots in a much greater antiquity. This movement, which 
may be summed up by saying that its object is to provide rational 
amusement for the working classes, has, of course, a parallel in all 
parts of Europe. But it is very remarkable that in a shorter time 
and working upon much less fertile ground, the movement has 
developed in Russia to a measure of success quite unparalleled 
anywhere else. At the present time there are about 200 People’s 
Theatres, great and small, in Russia, and projects for the con- 
struction of fifty or sixty others are on foot. Accomplishments 
and projects alike are to be found in every part of the empire, from 
St. Petersburg to Odessa and from Warsaw to Vladivostock; and 
even the uncompleted town of Dalny, which has as yet no population, 
is building a theatre for the workmen with whom its unpeopled 
streets are soon to be thronged. 

It is very remarkable to see a social movement springing up 
apparently from a common impulse among a people reputedly so 
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apathetic as the Russians to all but material betterment, and not 
very enthusiastic even about that. The Russians themselves never 
cease lamenting the lack among their own influential classes of the 
civic spirit which finds in service of the locality the best of all 
services to the State. They point with despair to the popular 
universities, the workmen’s clubs, the free libraries and free lectures 
of the West. Casual visitors bring away from the country the idea 
of an inert mass of latent energy twitched into occasional spasmodic 
activity by the central government; the mass itself, they find, has 
neither volition nor operative energy. The popular Russian nove- 
lists confirm this impression, and sum up the inhabitants of the 
government and district town—the doctors, lawyers, schoolmasters, 
and that considerable class of manufacturers and merchants which has 
sprung up of late in the mechanism of an artificially stimulated 
industrial activity—as a sodden, undistinguished mass of inert ignor- 
ance, enamoured of vodka and vint, made humorous only by a pathetic 
stupidity—a people among whom no lamp of civic patriotism or en- 
lightening zeal has ever burned. The mob is bestial and incorrigible ; 
the local intelligence narrow and vulgar; and officialdom so stupid 
as to be capable—as in one of Tchekhoff’s masterpieces—of trick- 
ing into the Zemstvo lunatic asylum a stray enthusiast of humanity 
whose civic zeal was limited to purging the district hospital of bribery 
and bugs. The grey shade of venality hangs all over the town; with 
the floods of spring, children are drowned in the abysses of unpaven 
streets ; the postman opens letters for the amusement of his mistress ; 
sordid love, aimless secretiveness, and barbarous insensibility make 
up the only tragedies, and the pride and ignorance of local magnates 
the only comedies of provincial life. In the capitals, a little in- 
effective, ill-cultivated intelligence struggles in a larger sea of similar 
squalor. But nowhere does the jealous, critical citizen exist as he 
exists in Western Europe. The irresponsible humanitarianism of 
Virgin Soil is dead, and it has left nothing behind. Such is urban 
Russia, as portrayed by those who ought to know it best; and the 
grey picture is acclaimed asa masterpiece in all quarters of the 
empire. 

How far the artist’s license is responsible for the colouring, it is 
not easy to say, but it is certain that objective evidence, not coloured 
by sentiment, might be adduced to prove that relatively to wealth 
and culture, there is as great a manifestation of civic vigour in Russia 
as in any country in Europe. For instance, we find’ that two 
years ago there were some 15,000 private societies in the country 
engaged in all kinds of educational, social, and charitable work, and 
covering everything, from the relief of famine to the sending of tired 
school children to seaside camps. This represents a very high level 
of social activity for a poor and unorganised country like Russia, 

1 Institutions de bienfaisance del’ Empire de Russie. St.-Pétersbourg, 1900. 
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especially if it be noted that many undertakings which are here 
regarded as work for private organisations are there maintained out 
of public funds. In Russia, hospitals, asylums, créches, and Sunday 
schools (for secular education) are kept up by local authorities. 
The Zemstvos insure village buildings, publish cheap literature, 
carry on courses of free lectures, and provide medical aid. The 
peasant communes provide for their own aged and infirm. Most of 
these works have been carried on energetically ever since the Eman- 
cipation, so that it was not altogether in a milieu of social stagnation 
that the movement for providing recreation for working people 
originated and developed to its present remarkable stage of success. 
The first People’s Theatres in Russia sprang up in the larger 
cities ; it is only within the last three or four years that they have 
spread to the provincial and district capitals, and still more recently 
to the villages. Up till a recent time the urban proletariat in Russia 
was very small. The vast majority of the workers in the capitals 
and manufacturing towns were drawn from the neighbouring villages, 
to which they remained bound by bonds which could be broken only 
by taking certain formal legal steps. These people worked all day, 
seldom for less than twelve hours, slept in the factory barracks, and 
only on Sundays and holidays returned to their families in the 
villages. The few thousands who came from distant localities, or 
who had been released from the communal bond, remained in town, 
drank and fought, and generally ended their holiday, according to 
Gogol’s prescription, by going to sleep in the middle of the street. 
The fact that these men earned but a fourth of the wages of Western 
workmen, while living in towns where the cost of all the amenities 
of life is, if anything, higher than in the West, shut in their faces 
the doors of even the cheapest places of public amusement. A 
shilling was a hopeless charge to a man who earns on an average 
rather less than that sum in twelve uninterrupted hours of heavy 
toil. Drink, tossing for kopecks, fighting, and an occasional orgy 
on some local Hampstead Heath, followed by the untroubled sleep of 
the habitually drunk, were the only holiday joys of the transplanted 
peasants in the Russian cities. In the country things were better, 
for the week’s healthy labour in the field was followed by village 
sports, and gatherings for the singing of those miraculous choruses 
which turn rural Russia on holidays into a nest of song-birds. But 
this was only in the summer. In winter neither work nor play came 
to vary the ice-bound monotony which binds all the Russias in a 
common bond of stagnation throughout half the year. Mechanical 
competition has killed nearly all village industries, and the simpler 
forms of open-air sport are impossible in winter. In default of work, 
no country ever wanted to be amused so badly. To this consciousness 
@ great number of social reformers simultaneously and all over the 
country awoke, and among societies, individuals, and municipalities, 
Vor, LII—No. 309 3 F 
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a movement, soon afterwards attaining almost to a mania, for building 
theatres for the people began. This movement proved a complete 
success, not only financially, but in its educational and moral fruits ; 
and it has developed in such a way as to offer to social reformers who 
have to grapple with the dulness of city life among the very poor, 
and the depopulation of the villages by the mentally active, a model 
well worthy of study. 

It is probably the first time on record that Russia could boast of 
teaching the world anything in social reform ; and it is an admirable 
illustration of the saying that ‘when Russia ceases to be a hundred 
years behind the times she will be a hundred years in advance.’ 
Indeed, a People’s Theatre of a sort actually existed in Russia more 
than a hundred years before anything of the kind was thought of in 
Western Europe. As long ago as 1750 (a few years before the 
National Theatre proper was founded by the Empress Elizabeth 
Petrovna) a Yaroslav] manufacturer named Volkhoff established a 
theatre in his works for the benefit of his employés. This was the 
first of the Russian ‘factory theatres,’ many of which exist in 
Russia to-day, their difference from the ordinary People’s Theatres 
being that while the factory theatres are intended for the use only 
of the employés at the works to which they are attached, the 
People’s Theatres are open to all working men. In this first factory 
theatre audience and actors alike were drawn from the ranks of the 
workmen. The idea of training serfs to provide their own amuse- 
ment seems strange to-day. But before the Emancipation, many of 
the great Russian nobles had private theatres at their country houses, 
and maintained vast numbers of servile actors, mimics, buffoons, 
dancers, and even opera singers. It is even related of a certain 
Count Kamensky, that he used to interrupt the performances, and 
publicly flog his opera artistes when they failed to sing in tune. 

Thirty years ago an unsuccessful attempt was made to found a 
theatre for working people at Odessa, and two years later Moscow 
opened its ‘Everybody’s (Obstchedostupni) Theatre.’ This latter 
was not, strictly speaking, a working man’s theatre, being open to all 
classes, and distinguished from other theatres merely by its low 
charges for admission. It was left for the remote city of Tomsk in 
Siberia to make the first successful experiment in founding a genuine 
and successful workmen’s theatre. This theatre, like nearly all 
similar institutions in Russia, had a directly educational origin, 
being founded by the local society of ‘Friends of Education.’ For 
the first two years of its existence this society had contented itself with 
helping poor students, organising lectures, and holding evening 
classes for workmen. But in 1884, owing to the beneficence of a local 
resident, M. Valgunoff—one of that remarkable class of merchants, 
not found outside Russia, who are able to draw cheques for millions 
of roubles to which they can hardly sign their names—the Friends 
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of Education founded an institute, to which was attached a small 
theatre for working men. The experiment proved so successful that 
the revenue of the society was trebled, the theatre doubled in size, 
and a museum and a number of class-rooms added to the institute. 
While this experiment was in progress, a similar movement was being 
organised in St. Petersburg. The Neva Society for Promoting 
Cheap Recreation was formed with the object of organising 
holiday fétes for the working classes. These fétes were at first held 
in the suburbs, the chief attraction being an open-air stage, with 
clowns, story-tellers, and singers. Ten kopecks (2}d.) was the 
admission charge. The entertainments paid their expenses, some 
67,000 persons, all belonging to the working class, being present at 
the first season’s fétes. After a year’s trial the society had got so 
far as to be able to play Ostrovsky’s comedies by professional actors. 
So far these entertainments had been held only in summer-time; 
but after three years’ experience a permanent stone theatre was 
opened in a park on the Schliisselburg Road. By 1897 the success of 
the society was so great that they were able to pull down this theatre, 
and erect in its place a large building, costing 300,000 roubles and 
holding 1,600 persons. In 1900 thé society had a reserve capital of 
174,000 roubles, after paying all debts. They had begun fifteen 
years before with a capital of 1,370 roubles. In the fifteen years 
they had not only established themselves on a sound financial basis, 
but they had been enabled out of their profits to build as adjuncts 
to the theatre two free libraries and reading-rooms ; and they are at 
present considering a project for building cheap bath-houses and 
establishing river boats and skating-rinks on the Neva. 

The success of this experiment was so great that the manu- 
facturers on Vassili Ostrof took the hint and raised a fund for 
building a People’s Theatre on the island for 800 persons. This 
theatre, when full, takes 360 roubles in admission fees, the prices of 
admission being from 12 kopecks to 1} rouble. The average price 
of nearly half a rouble is, however, much higher than is usual in 
Russia, and results from the relatively high wages earned by the 
workmen in the capital. This theatre has always paid its expenses, 
and its success may be judged from the fact that a few years later the 
same manufacturers formed a subsidiary committee for providing 
dinners and teas for workmen at cost prices. 

Both the Tomsk and the two St. Petersburg experiments were 
due to private initiative, although, it should be added, the Neva 
Society, in their second and enlarged undertaking, had been sub- 
sidised to the extent of 60,000 roubles by the Temperance Board of 
the St. Petersburg Government. But the greater number of the 
People’s Theatres now springing up all over Russia are the direct 
result of municipal enterprise and civic enthusiasm, and in that 
respect are even more interesting and instructive than the private 
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undertakings. The great People’s Theatre in Odessa is an example 
in point. Most of the local governing bodies in Russia, though 
hedged round in regard to politics by administrative restriction, have 
a freedom quite without parallel in Western Europe in the disposition 
of public moneys. It is a common practice, for instance, for the 
Zemstvos and municipalities to celebrate anniversaries associated 
with the births and deaths of famous men by founding courses of 
lectures, building free libraries, publishing cheap literature, and 
opening cheap dining-rooms for working men. The Pushkin 
Centenary, which was celebrated in 1899, was the origin of scores of 
such institutions all over Russia. The Odessa People’s Theatre had 
a like origin, the municipality having decided to commemorate the 
millenary of the death of Methodius by founding an institute 
and lecture hall for the use of the poorest class. This project, 
decided upon in 1885, was not carried out until 1893, when a 
working men’s theatre, holding 1,000 persons, was built, together 
with a lecture hall, a free library, and a shop for the sale of 
good literature at nominal prices. The municipality, which devoted 
100,000 roubles to the construction of this building, grants 8,000 
roubles a year for its maintenance and improvement. But, like 
nearly all the popular theatres in Russia, the Odessa institution 
has been a financial success, the educational adjuncts contributing 
to the revenue. The Publication Committee sold in one year 
nearly 200,000 books and pamphlets at an average price of less 
than a penny. Here also, for the first time in Russia, was established 
a Poor Man’s Law Bureau. In the first year of its existence the 
Odessa Theatre gave thirty-four performances attended by 28,000 
persons, nearly all belonging to the working class. 

The Odessa municipality is, however, only one of many who 
have regarded it as part of their civic duty to provide for the recrea- 
tion of the working class. In some of the larger towns People’s 
Theatres, founded by private individuals and educational societies, 
have been taken over by the town, while in other cases the 
municipality co-operates with individuals and societies by granting 
land or public buildings, or by voting money either ina lump sum 
or in the form of a yearly subsidy. In other cases, the Temperance 
Boards co-operate with the municipalities or with private societies. 
Co-operation of this kind was the origin of the fine People’s Theatre 
which is now being built at Ekaterinoslav. This theatre, however, 
had an antecedent history, which is interesting as illustrating the 
growth of the movement. The local Committee for Promoting 
Lectures for the People, having outgrown its original programme, 
applied for and obtained a free grant of land from the municipality, and 
spent 40,000 roubles on a hall for lectures and the drama. In their 
small hall they carried out a programme of plays for working men, 
concerts, free pantomimes for children, and dances for working men’s 
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families. Occasionally plays were acted in the Malo-Russian dialect 
for workmen from the country districts, who seldom understand 
Great Russian. The society succeeded so well that it soon drew 
upon itself the benevolent attention of the Governor, Prince 
Sviatopolk-Mirsky, who used his influence to obtain a grant of 
50,000 roubles from the Temperance Board. With this money, and 
100,000 roubles obtained from municipal funds and from private 
sources, a People’s Theatre for 1,500 persons is now being built. 
The Ekaterinoslav project is really to build a People’s Palace rather 
than a theatre, for it provides not only for an auditorium, but also for 
lecture halls, a concert room, a free library, a cheap bookstall, a 
museum, a gymnasium, and a children’s hall. 

The history of this most successful society is made remarkable 
by an interesting experiment in social finance. The rapid develop- 
ments at Ekaterinoslav had resulted in the society getting into debt 
to the amount of 8,000 roubles. In a country where ready money 
is so scarce as in Russia, this is a very considerable sum, and as the 
debt was held by private individuals outside the society’s ranks, it 
was regarded as a mortgage upon its future prosperity. The 
society, therefore, determined to raise the money in the form of a 
joint loan from its own members, to be paid off when funds permitted. 
The debt was divided into shares of 10 roubles each, members to 
take up as many shares as they liked, and to receive four per cent. 
interest. As the majority of members were persons of very limited 
means, those who wished were allowed to take up their shares in ten 
monthly insfalments of a rouble each. As the money came in, the 
original debt was paid off. By this means the disadvantages of paying 
a high rate of interest and of uncertainty when the money would be 
called for were overcome, and the finances put upon a safe basis. 

Tambof is another important Russian town which rejoices in a 
People’s Theatre. Here the theatre is merely an adjunct to the 
Popular University, which was founded at a cost of 300,000 roubles 
by M. Narishkin, who had already spent 400,000 roubles in forming 
a local Teachers’ Institute. The teachers whom M. Narishkin had 
trained came to the conclusion that there was no better way of 
utilising their knowledge than by organising lectures and dramatic 
entertainments for the people. After an attempt had been made to 
carry on this undertaking in the school buildings, with the inevitable 
result that the audience became too large for the hall, M. Narishkin 
built a large auditorium, which is regarded as one of the finest in 
Russia, Kazan has two theatres for the people. One of these, the 
‘factory theatre,’ outside the town, was built out of funds left by 
a wealthy leather merchant for the benefit of his employés; but 
as the use of this theatre is limited to the workmen employed in the 
founder’s works, the municipality determined to celebrate the Pushkin 
Centenary by building a People’s Theatre for the use of the towns- 
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peoplein general. The impulse of the Pushkin Centenary spread all over 
Russia, and municipal theatres were built at Nijni-Novgorod, Baku, 
Simferopol, Krasnoyarsk in Siberia, and even in distant Vladivostock. 
These, however, are but a few of the enormous number of People’s 
Theatres which have sprung up in Russia within the last ten years. 
There are theatres founded by private educational societies in Kieff, 
Kharkoff, and Riazan, and a ‘ Gogol People’s Theatre’ in Poltava. 
Joint municipal and private theatres are either open or being built 
in Tiflis, Kostroma, and Perm. The Perm Theatre will hold 1,200 
persons, the municipality and a local society having obtained a grant 
of 50,000 roubles from the Temperance Board on the ground that 
rational amusement favours abstinence. In Yalta a People’s Theatre 
is being founded by the municipality with financial assistance from 
the Zemstvo. Even the Asiatic town of Askhabad has a semi- 
municipal theatre. The only town in which record is made of official 
opposition is Stavropol, where the municipality, after having granted 
10,000 roubles, and applied for a grant of 25,000 roubles from the 
Ministry of Finance, met with opposition from the Governor. 

So far these theatres are all due either to municipal enterprise or 
to private initiative, only subsidiary aid being received from other 
sources. Under these conditions the movement prospered so well that 
a ‘ People’s Theatre ’ gradually became the mark of a progressive town. 
Innumerable projects sprang up, and in many towns the citizens, 
unsatisfied with small and unpretentious buildings, demolished them 
in order to erect new buildings in which all the educational adjuncts 
which generally accompany the theatre might be concentrated in a 
single building. Most of the theatres are surrounded by considerable 
parks, and in these an open-air stage for use in the stifling heat of 
the Russian summer is generally to be found. But one reform, not 
in any way directly connected with theatres, gave a sudden stimulus 
to the movement which even its continuous success had failed to 
supply. This was the institution in 1894, as part of the reform 
of the liquor traffic carried out by M. de Witte, of the Guardian- 
ships of Public Sobriety, which I have hitherto called, for shortness, 
Temperance Boards. The object of these Temperance Boards, 
briefly put, is to organise counter-attractions to the soul-destroying 
kabak. They dispose of considerable revenues; and have power 
to initiate social reforms on their own account, or to subsidise 
private societies engaged in any work calculated to diminish the 
evils of drink. The first work to which these boards devoted their 
energy was the organisation all over the Monopoly governments of 
vast numbers of tea-rooms, where non-intoxicating drinks and light 
food are sold at cost price. At first only four eastern governments 
were subject to the Monopoly, but the area experimented upon was 
sufficiently large to prove that the tea-room counter-attraction 
would be universally a failure. The rooms caused a heavy loss 
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and they were condemned in the official] Viestnik Fimansof, with 
the result that many were closed and others converted into free 
libraries. The libraries were more successful in drawing the public, 
but, while carried on altogether at a loss, they were not very 
effective as counter-agents to drink. The Temperance Boards, 
having witnessed the transformation wrought by the People’s 
Theatres already opened, decided that the best thing they could 
do with their funds would be to encourageithe movement. At first 
they were content with subsidising private societies and helping 
the municipalities, but, after proving the success of the movement, 
they set about building theatres of their own. It was found that 
while the tea-rooms were a failure by themselves, they paid their 
expenses and yielded a profit when carried on in conjunction with 
theatres ; and the tea-room adjunct is now the chief external mark 
by which the Temperance Board’s theatres are distinguished from 
their predecessors. In 1900 the Perm Board spent about a third 
of its revenue in building theatres and training singers. In Samara 
there are about ten theatres, and’in all the western and south- 
western governments to which thei Monopoly was extended in 1896 
theatres have been, or are being, built. _At Zhitomir the theatre 
is occasionally used for working-class! dances ; and peasant marriages 
are arranged off-hand upon the spot, with that minimum of pre- 
liminary love-making which reminds an Irish visitor to Russia so 
closely of his native land. In St. Petersburg the Temperance 
Board is now building five theatres, and another is being built in 
Warsaw—all these having gardens around them with uncovered stages 
for summer use. Altogether the St. Petersburg Board has now 
about a million roubles invested in People’s Theatres. Finally, in 
1900 was opened the great People’s Palace of Nicholas the Second, 
with its theatre, its libraries, its lecture halls, and its dining-rooms 
holding some 1,500 persons. 

The theatres of the Temperance Boards have met with, if 
possible, a greater success than those founded by the municipalities. 
The boards have had to overcome none of the official obstacles too 
often opposed in Russia to enlightening institutions. In the opening 
of a free library correspondence goes on month after month with 
the local chancelleries, and only a very small proportion of the 
books authorised by the Censure for general public reading are 
allowed free circulation in the hands of peasants and artisans. The 
theatre movement, has been more fortunate. It has enlisted the 
sympathy of M. de Witte, who, regarding the problem/as a financier, 
probably finds in its financial success the greatest proof of its utility. 
The measure of that success may perhaps best be judged from the 
judgment of the official Messenger of Finance in 1899. ‘It has 
been found that theatrical representations, concerts, fétes, and dances 
are regarded with so much sympathy by the working classes that 
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they not only almost invariably pay their expenses, but even bring 
in surpluses sufficient to provide for the extension of the movement.’ 

There is still another class of People’s Theatres which has lately 
developed considerably, and which deserves notice as perhaps the 
most interesting and instructive of all. These are the so-called 
village theatres. Serious as is the drink question in the Russian 
towns, it is yet more serious in the villages, where the enforced idleness 
of half the year makes the kabak the only centre of distraction 
outside the stifling monotony of the crowded hut. Ten years ago 
the via dolorosa from the kabak to the usurer’s and back to the 
kabak was the only trodden path in the snow-bound village; and in 
the popular saying ‘ kabak, kulak (money-lender), never come back’ 
was contained the whole, and almost the only, tragedy of Russian 
village life. But the struggle against the greatest of Russian ills, 
so manfully carried on in the great cities, has now spread to the 
villages, and of late years in little centres of population of three 
thousand souls and less, miniature theatres for the people have 
sprung up like magic palaces. In Orloff, Tula, Ufa, and Samara, 
village theatres, with village actors and a village audience, are already 
in existence, and others are being built—furnished is a better word, 
for the centre of nascent intelligence is generally a vacant barn, 
emptied too often by famine. The Viatka Zemstvo, a progressive 
body in one of the most backward provinces of the empire, is now 
considering a project for opening a dozen People’s Theatres in the 
small district towns. The Temperance Boards encourage this move- 
ment by subscribing small sums ; but, what is perhaps more remark- 
able, the peasant communes sometimes take the initiative themselves, 
and build and furnish their own theatres out of their scanty funds. 
Cases of this kind are recorded of villages in Ufa and Viatka, the 
peasants in one instance devoting as much as 2,000 roubles in money 
and material to the building of an audience hall. In villages in 
Kharkoff, Tchernigof, and Bessarabia a number of small theatres 
have lately been founded by communal decree. It will be noted 
that all these governments are among those in which the Drink 
Monopoly was early introduced, and it is indeed the one redeeming 
feature of that delusive reform that it bas thus stirred into living 
activity the most unprogressive element of Russian life. 

It is well worth paying a visit to Russia to see the harvest 
reared on the scanty soil of kopecks rescued from the publican 
and the usurer. An eastern treeless steppe in early summer is the 
scene. The melted snow has hardly yet found its way to the Volga, 
yet the sun, with a fierceness inconceivable here, has already baked 
the fields into cracks and crevasses. From a distance the village 
itself is but a little patch upon the vast flatness underneath the 
Oriental sky ; an inferno of croaking frogs it seems at first, for no 
’ other sound is audible. Only when you have driven through half a 
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mile of deserted street do you come upon the villagers themselves, 
silent, stolid, and brick-coloured before their new-built temple. It 
is a large wooden building, with roof untidily thatched, and futile 
decorations of little squares of tin nailed around the doorway. In 
his framework of tin stands the starosta, bidding ancestral ‘ children’ 
to wipe their boots on the mat. Inside, on a red-covered bench 
scarcely a foot from the stage, sit the intelligentsia, the Justice of the 
Peace and his wife, a couple of untidy students, the Zemski Nachalnik, 
and a bored-looking Moscow police-officer, plainly sighing for the 
sophisticated joys of the Tverskaya. The peasant audience, by and for 
whom the theatre has its being, occupies the rest of the hall, men to 
the right, women to the left, and more than one crying infant. The 
men fidget, the women giggle, but no one says a word, though the 
play has not yet begun. And indeed the play is less interesting than 
the audience. It begins idyllically, culminates in crude comedy, and 
ends in a scene of blood and thunder which recalls nothing so much 
as those fearful and wonderful triumphs of native painting which 
fill the Tretiakoff Gallery in Moscow. The language, though 
supposed to be Great Russian, is mostly incomprehensible to a foreigner 
versed only in the tongue of the cities. The actors speak their parts 
slowly, as if reading them, and never declaim. Only one, a young 
man evidently destined to a higher triumph, declaims magnificently, 
struts about the stage, and bows to the audience. The actresses are 
shy, and dispute in the side doorway as to whose turn it is to go on 
next. There is no curtain, no change of scene, and apparently one 
continuous act. The play lasts for an hour. Then a well-dressed 
gentleman with a benevolent face enters the hall, wedges his way 
through the steaming crowd, and delivers a short address on the evil 
consequences of drink. This is the end. 

Much more finished performances than this are given in many 
Russian villages of the same size. The village of Yasuikova, in 
the government of Samfra, has a theatre built of stone, which holds 
three or four hundred persons. This is the model village theatre of 
Russia, and it lately played the opera ‘ Igor’ with a village orchestra 
and a chorus of thirty trained peasants. The Russian peasants have, 
as a rule, excellent voices, and there is no pleasanter experience than 
to drive on a summer Sunday from village to village and hear in one 
after another the singing of those immemorial choruses which form 
the great musical tradition of the Russian race. But opera naturally 
has as yet made little way in the villages. The peasants, as a rule, 
prefer their own music, and their improvised performances often 
have a charm which no directed effort could improve upon. 

The charge for admission to all the Russian People’s Theatres is 
incredibly low, even if regard be paid to the lower standard of 
earnings which prevails in Russia as compared with Western 
Europe. The lowest charge in the Berlin theatre is, I believe, 
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fourpence. That sum is nearly double the lowest charge in St. 
Petersburg, about four times greater than the average charge, and 
twenty times more than the lowest admittance charge in the small 
towns and villages. It will be seen from this that in Russia ad- 
mittance charges vary very much, this being due to the widely 
differing economic conditions of the workmen in the great cities and 
the peasants in the villages. Twopence-halfpenny is the lowest charge 
in the Neva Society’s theatre in St. Petersburg, and a few seats cost as 
much as three shillings. In government capitals like Riazan most 
of the seats cost from a penny to fourpence, with a few seats between 
fourpence and a shilling. But in villages the unit is almost 
invariably a fourth of a penny (one kopeck). To understand what 
these charges mean to the people, the town charges might be 
multiplied by two or three and the village charges by four or five. 
But even supposing the fourth of a penny charged in the villages to 
represent an English villager’s penny, the charges are very low. 

It is not difficult, nevertheless, to see that the larger theatres, 
subsidised in many ways, and sometimes deriving profits from their 
adjuncts, have sufficient revenue to cover expenses. The actual 
financial conditions under which they are carried on are difficult to 
describe, as many in addition to regular subsidies receive occasional 
grants and legacies from public and private sources, while others 
depend entirely upon their takings. The smaller theatres pay their 
way chiefly owing to the amount of amateur and gratuitous assist- 
ance which they command. The village theatres are almost entirely 
amateur. With a building erected, or more often adapted, by the 
commune, peasant decorators, peasant painters of crude scenery, and 
peasant actors and actresses, trained free of cost by the village 
schoolmaster, there is little room for heavy expenditure. In some of 
the theatres, indeed, no charge is made for admittance at all, and in 
many others free performances are periodically given for children. 
Lighting and hire of costumes are almost the only expenses which 
have to be paid for out of the takings, bought costumes going to the 
capital account, as they are used again and again for different plays 
with little regard for historic propriety. Most costumes, however, 
are made by village artists. Very often only the chief actors are 
dressed for their parts, the subordinates and supers appearing in 
their ordinary clothes—those marvellous, multi-coloured cotton 
garments which so charmingly enliven the monotonous landscape of 
Russia in summer time. An occasional fee is paid to a professional 
elocutionist. But there the expense ends. As the takings of a 
village theatre seldom amount to more than five or six roubles, it is 
plain that not much more expense could be borne. The basis of the 
theatre is mainly personal direction and manual help, rather than 
monetary wealth. 


The most remarkable feature of this People’s Theatre movement 
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is the great variety of the sources from which it has sprung. In a 
country so backward in culture as Russia, it might be expected that 
any great movement in the direction of social reform would spring 
less from the intelligent demand of the whole population than from 
the initiative and enterprise of single individuals. Yet even in the 
earlier stages of the movement this was never the case. A few indi- 
vidual names are honourably distinguished as monetary supporters, 
and the cause has been favoured by certain high officials already 
known for their advocacy of civic endeavour as the only charm to 
break the Oriental spell which halds in stagnant immobility the mass 
of the Russian people. The factory theatres, again, have arisen 
owing to the enlightened self-interest of a few wealthy merchants; 
these, however, have followed rather than led. The vast majority of 
the theatres, to a number far exceeding anything of like nature to 
be found in Western Europe, spring from the corporate effort of 
private societies and local governing bodies, the individual members 
of which are nameless and unknown. The educational societies led. 
The impulse of their activity communicated to individual citizens 
resulted in the formation of committees whose special object was to 
provide recreation and amusement. Then came the Temperance 
Boards, first with encouragement and monetary aid, then with 
theatres and concert-halls of their own. Side by side with these 
bodies, and sometimes together with them, work the Zemstvos, the 
municipalities, the schools, and even the village communes. Every 
local organisation in Russia which has the control of public funds has 
contributed in some degree to the success of the movement. The 
universality of its development and of its success would seem almost 
to prove that it has sprung up to satisfy an organic need of the 
people ; and it is certainly very remarkable that any social move- 
ment not artificially stimulated should have attained success among 
a people generally so apathetic to their surroundings as are the 
middle and lower classes in Russia. 

It is impossible for any people to ignore any social movement, 
however distant and apparently inapplicable, without a relative dimi- 
nution of social efficiency among themselves. It is natural to ask, 
therefore, Does the success of this movement teach any lesson to 
ourselves? Of the English cities and towns it may be said No. 
From a national point of view it might rather be argued that too 
much has already been done to add to the glamour of city life — 
though even Mr. Burns’s energy has not been sufficient to create a 
municipal theatre at Battersea. Monotony indeed exists in English 
cities, but it is as a rule the monotony of incessant excitement and 
unintermitted work. It is in the villages that the monotony of lack 
of thought holds its sway, and probably nothing has done so much 
as the pressure of this monotony to drive the national life-blood, 
which should be freely circulating in the veins and extremities, into 
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the congested heart and brain. It is interesting, in passing, to note 
that even in peasant Russia social observers are beginning to note 
with alarm that same yague and restless desire for flight to the city 
which has already depeopled the villages all over Western Europe. 
But why should not advanced England attempt to do what backward 
Russia has done? The conditions are infinitely more favourable. 
We have still a countryside thickly peopled, a considerable local 
intelligence, wealth. leisure, traditions of culture, and inexhaustible 
resources of voluntary endeavour. Hodge indeed might seem at 
first a ludicrous Hamlet, but not more ludicrous than Vilas and 
Sutchok as Boris Godunof and ‘The Terrible Tsar.’ Our villagers 
still speak Shakespeare’s English, not sophisticated journalese, and 
if their language seem rude to us, that is our fault. To a village 
audience village speech is classical, ours a dialect, and it is for village 
audiences that village theatres are meant. The problem of keeping 
the villages populated by means of making them interesting is not 
merely a question of bringing laughter and tears to the faces of 
shepherds and ploughmen, but the much greater question whether 
laughter or tears will be the future lot of the English race. ‘To be 
or not to be’ is the problem of the countryside, and with it is 
indissolubly bound the being or disappearance of the English race as 
a factor in the future history of the world. 


P.S.—Since this article was written the first annual report 
(December 1900-—December 1901) of the St. Petersburg ‘ People’s 
Palace of Nicholas the Second’ has been published. The total number 
of visitors during this first year is given as 1,450,564, the greatest 
number on any one day being 21,416. The revenue from all sources 
was 478,938 roubles (about 50,000/.). This revenue covered all 
expenses and provided a surplus, which was devoted partly towards 
extinction of capital and partly towards erecting an electrical station 
in the grounds. Forty-six different plays and nineteen operas, 
mostly Russian, were performed. The entrance fee of ten kopecks 
(24d.) covered admission to the theatre, as well as to the grounds, 
libraries, and lecture halls. 

R. E. C. Lone. 





THE MAN OF THE PAST 


AsotT twenty years ago, by the kindness of the Editor, I was 
permitted to introduce to the readers of this Review the man of the 
future, that mysterious being who will look back across the dim 
gulf of time upon us, his ancestors, with much of the same 
incredulous but not unkindly scorn with which we mentally carica- 
ture the poor ‘Missing Link’ in the chain of human genealogy. 
‘ The man of the future,’ I then said, ‘ will be a toothless, hairless, and 
stiff-limbed being, incapable of extended locomotion, with no divisions 
between the toes, and priding himself upon various other “ develop- 
ments” which would not at the present time be regarded as 
improvements.’ Much has been written on the subject since then ; 
but the general tendency of essayists is to confirm the view which I 
had somewhat abruptly expressed, and to agree that the man of the 
future will hold his place in the foremost files of time to come by 
brain power alone, discarding the animal characteristics of teeth and 
hair, agility and combativeness, and disdaining the retention of such 
useless peculiarities as independent toes, each liable to the drawback 
of corns and chilblains. 

It was not easy, however, even in the enthusiasm of youth, 
surfeited with Darwinism, to feel altogether proud of so maimed a 
descendant; and as years pass retrospect becomes the more 
congenial habit of thought. Youth is the age of enthusiasm and 
curiosity as to the future; for youth has no past of its own, and 
therefore little sympathy with the past of the world at large. As 
the vista of years lengthens behind us, however, we fall to counting 
the milestones of our journey through life, and this draws our eyes 
to the more distant landscape, with its dim traces of the devious 
paths trodden by those before us. 

Science has not yet thrown her searchlights to the uttermost 
horizon of that misty landscape, and mortal vision still has limits 
which prevent us from seeing what the ancestor of humanity was 
like before he became an entity. Even the outlines of his earliest 
being within our scientific ken are a trifle blurred and indistinct. 
We must therefore be content with the general assurance that the 
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original man, the ancestor of the human race, was what would in 
modern language be loosely described as a microscopic dab of mud. 
There are persons of considerable scientific attainments, still 
outside lunatic asylums, who cherish the hope of discovering the 
secret of the beginning of life by witnessing some process of 
spontaneous generation of microbes in bottled fluid; and other 
persons of equal or even greater scientific attainments have thought 
it worth while to conduct elaborate experiments to combat the views 
of the others. Both alike seem to forget that the microbe of the 
present day—however simple his organisation may appear to the 
limited power of such microscopes as we already possess, or to the 
clumsy touch of our chemical analyses—stands, as man himself does, 
at the end of a long line of progressive development. His family is 
as ancient as ours; and, like us, he has partly created and partly 
accommodated himself to the conditions which now prevail upon 
this planet. He is as much at home as we are in this world of the 
twentieth century, and on the whole he has succeeded in making 
himself fairly comfortable. He is, too, the only rival whom we need 
fear as an enemy. Man will never extinguish the microbe, but the 
microbe may extinguish man. To expect him spontaneously to 
generate himself in a bottle of fluid is, then, no less insulting than 
would be the proposal to build a hermetically sealed town and after 
a lapse of a certain time expect it to be filled with men and women, 
or at least babies. If these men of science really desire to see as 
much of the beginning of life as is possible nowadays, let them take 
a basin of water, empty their solutions into it, and throw in the 
empty bottles and corks afterwards. Then they will see the beginning 
of life with the naked eye on the surface of the water in the basin. 
For what will they see? The empty bottles and the corks 
will, without assistance, either attach themselves to the sides of 
the basin, or cluster together in the centre; while those bottles 
which can get rid of the air inside them will dive to the bottom. 
When Newton saw the apple fall, he made a shrewd guess at a great 
truth; but he did not discover that what he saw was Life itself. 
He saw the attraction of the earth for the apple, and we call the 
principle ‘ gravitation’: but if the apple had fallen, like our hypothe- 
tical empty bottles, into a basin of water, it would have bobbed up 
again to the surface, and ultimately have attached itself to the side, 
unless indeed there had been other objects in the basin, whose 
company it might have sought by preference. Attraction is, in fact, 
not only the universal law of life, but it is life itself. So far as 
those empty bottles and that apple possess individual life and power 
of action, they display it by forcing their way through the air or 
the water in order to attach themselves to the object that attracts 
them most. How nearly this process approaches in appearance 
sometimes to the highest development of deliberate choice, as we 
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recognise that function in ourselves, may be witnessed by anyone 
curious enough to float, say, a wooden match and a few grains of 
sawdust in some water. If the water could be kept absolutely 
motionless it is possible that the separate grains of sawdust and 
the match might be kept apart indefinitely, each pinned, as it were, 
to its own spot on the surface of the water by the attraction of the 
earth, although the water, being still more strongly attracted, would 
insist upon occupying the nearer place and so keep the wood floating 
aloft. Butin ordinary circumstances the water would sooner or later 
be disturbed, moving the grains of sawdust hither and thither, until 
one by one they come into the sphere of attraction of each other 
or the match or the side of the vessel. It is when they are attracted 
to the match that the phenomenon is most interesting. There is 
almost the coyness of courtship in their circling approach, until 
they are quite close, and then it is by a positive leap that they 
throw themselves upon the attractive object und remain closely 
attached to it, insomuch that the water may be rudely disturbed 
without separating them. This not only looks like life—it is life : 
and we may see it also in the stone which, falling into a well, does 
exactly what you or I would do. It obeys the downward attraction 
of the earth, but at the same time recognises that of the wall of the 
well by swerving towards and striking it before reaching the bottom. 
Although the result would be the same in either case, it is better 
to try this experiment with a stone than with yourself. 

Now let us return to our ancestor, the prehistoric dab of mud 
which retrospective vision dimly discerns seated on the surface of an 
as yet inchoate world. It would be more correct, perhaps, to say im 
the surface ; for it is only with the eye of imagination that we can 
elevate him above his fellows, and promote him to the status of a 
distinguishable entity, breaking the sky-line of that distant horizon. 
We may take him up by the pound with the spade of fancy, and he 
will slide back into his parent chaos, mere slime. Yet even in the 
slime of the past there were gradations of rank among its particles. 
Let us lay down the spade and filter the ooze through the meshes 
of thought; much—most of it—slides through, intangible and 
imperceptible to the touch, but some remains. What? Particles 
of matter. And here we reach the first milestone of human history. 

What constituted this prehistoric particle of matter, our pen- 
ultimate parent, so far as our present family knowledge extends? 
Not having one to place upon the field of Professor Ptthmllnsprts’ 
microscope, we cannot dogmatise upon its constituent elements ; 
but, leaving this to the professors of the future, we may be content 
with knowing, from our acquaintance with the general law of 
attraction, that a particle of homogeneous matter large enough to 
be retained in the meshes of a commonplace mind must be composed 
of minor atoms sticking together. We have seen how grains of 
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sawdust stick together in the water; we can see how grains of water 
stick together in a drop at the end of our wet finger; it requires, 
therefore, no great effort to see how, in the ooze where the first 
scenes in the drama of human life were played, atoms stuck 
together and made particles. It does not matter how large or small 
atoms or particles may be—TI use no word in a severely scientific or 
unintelligible-to-the-vulgar sense—we know that the law of attraction 
made those, which had attraction for each other and came sufficiently 
near to each other, stick together. How tightly they adhered does 
not matter either; the fact that they adhered is sufficient, because 
it means that they showed life, and with the commencement of life 
commenced their struggle for continued and improved existence, and 
their upward march towards the top-hatted and kid-gloved style now 
affected by their descendants. 

Viewed across so vast a stretch of time, with its innumerable 
milestones graduating almost to invisible infinity, the progress our 
ancestors had so far made may not appear extensive. But the first 
step of the journey is the most important; they bad made a start 
and in the right direction. They had individualised themselves 
among the surrounding slime, and had acquired a new status and 
new power. The fruit-vendor who places the largest strawberries at 
the top of the basket might plead that he does so in obedience to a 
natural law: for, other things being equal, it is undeniably the rule 
in this world of stress and struggle for existence that the biggest 
comes to the top. Sometimes other things are not equal, and the 
biggest sinks by sheer weight, which may be only another phrase for 
incapacity to rise. The truth of both axioms may be observed by 
the simple experiment of gently shaking a farthing’s-worth of mixed 
bird-seed in a wine-glass. The larger seeds will come to the surface ; 
but the superior size of the stones with which the dishonest seed- 
merchant has eked out the weight of his wares avails them nought. 
They can be descried through the glass, sinking ignobly to the 
bottom, past even the smallest and most insignificant of the seeds. 
And herein we see repeated the first parting that our ancestors 
suffered—when one branch of the family by its inert weight had to 
sink down below and people the interior of the earth with stones and 
minerals, while the other remained above to cover the surface with 
life and beauty. From this momentous epoch in our history, when 
we became the ‘upper classes,’ we have nothing to do with the 
struggle for existence of our poor relations, the stones. 

Since they parted company with us and came down in the world, 
they have gone through great trials, and have, like human unfor- 
tunates, suffered the extremes of heat and cold—now molten into 
igneous strata, and now cloven by the frost of glacial epochs. 
But they have also achieved great things: and there are beauties 
in gem and crystal, stalactite and ores of rainbow hue, in marbles 
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and alabasters, which still move our minds with the sense of a 
beauty kindred to the loveliest products of the life—the higher 
life, as we are justified in regarding it—to which our branch of the 
family has attained ; just as,in India, you may often find the loveliest 
women in the lowest castes. 

We soon forgot our poor relations, however: for one step 
necessitates another, and the position of our ancestors, in the sur- 
face of the slough which the world of the past resembled, subjected 
them to the inevitable process of knocking against other things and 
each other whenever natural movements agitated their surrounding 
slime. In such conditions it was inevitable that they should, like 
pebbles upon a wave-washed beach, tend to assume a rounded or 
oval outline; and with the conservatism that is the marked 
characteristic of the animal and vegetable kingdom this early shape 
of our common ancestors is retained in the beginning of all life, as 
in the eggs of birds, reptiles, and insects, and the seeds of plants: 
while the fact that we and other mammals have left off the habit of 
laying eggs need not fill us with unseemly progressive pride. Com- 
parative anatomy shows that we are still conservative to the back- 
bone in our allegiance to types that were ours before we had back- 
bones; for even we are oviform in our earliest beginnings. The 
first triumph, then, of our ancestors was to be able to maintain their 
position at the top of things, generally by their superior size and 
what we may call in a prophetic sense their agility, as opposed to 
the inert weight of their relatives who sank to make the mineral 
world; and the second was the accidental acquisition of an oval 
shape, which enabled them to survive the buffetings of their 
neighbours. But if they imagined that the struggle for existence 
was finally decided by those two achievements, the subsequent 
experiences of us, their descendants, show how vastly they were 
mistaken. In what way, then, did this struggle for existence next 
spur them on to self-improvement? It is obvious that those were 
most favourably circumstanced who possessed, in addition to relative 
size and regularity of outline, a special power of cohesion beyond 
the ordinary attraction of matter to matter. We see varying degrees 
of attraction around us every day of our lives: we feel them in the 
presence of victuals and drink, in the choice of occupations, and 
above all in the vicinity of the opposite sex. But, following the 
golden rule of experimenting im corpore vili—as, for instance, in 
dropping a stone instead of yourself down a well, to see it strike the 
side—you will be able to note results with more philosophic calm if, 
instead of testing the special attraction which a certain brand of 
wine or a particular type of female beauty has upon yourself, you 
make observation of the fact that a bullet is more strongly drawn to 
the earth than a feather, and that a needle will leap from among a 
heap of pins to get to the magnet. And although you cannot put 
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this to the test, I will venture to assert that if the bullet were larger 
than the earth, the latter would go to the former: and certainly a 
small magnet will be drawn toa large lump of steel, while im all 
cases you can feel that the steel pulls the magnet when you try to 
separate them. The various forms and degrees of special attraction 
may, therefore, be described as affinity ; and our ancestors certainly 
belonged to that section of the upper classes of the upper past whose 
constituent parts possessed marked affinity foreach other. A particle 
otherwise composed would have within it a force constantly tending 
to disruption, and in the long run this tendency to decomposition 
would prove a decisive disadvantage in the struggle for existence. 
And among the survivors new subtle distinctions were soon observable 
—just as among their successors of the present day there is always 
an élite of the élite—owing to the birth of the discriminating faculty. 
In proportion to the affinity of the elements composing these early 
beings would be their position in its substance. Those which were 
the more strongly attracted would be drawn to the centre ; those less 
privileged would stand in a ring outside, getting as near the centre 
as they could; the unattractive detrimentals would be severely 
dropped. Thus each of our ancestors was, as one of their wise 
descendants has discovered of modern man, a microcosm in himself, 
with satellites in their orbits round his centre. And even as suitable 
atoms came within the radius of his attraction they took their proper 
place, and the larger he grew the more attractive he seemed and the 
ring of outsiders grew closer. Thus, although to the eye of fact 
our ancestor was still scarcely, if at all, distinguishable from the slime 
in which he continued to reside, he had made a great stride up the 
ladder of evolution. He had mastered the secret of assimilation and 
of growth. For we must note here the wide potential distinction 
between this form of developement and the mere accretion by which 
minerals increase in bulk. The growth of our ancestors took place 
by means of absorption and selection of what we would now call 
food ; which was separated into its constituent elements according 
to their attractiveness, and distributed to the various parts of the 
body. In other words, our ancestor digested and assimilated his food ; 
and, at that stage, man could do no more. Stones have not learned 
to do it yet. 

The faculty which next calls for notice, though all matter had 
possessed it from the first, is that of motion. Everything which was 
attracted to anything else moved towards it; but our ancestor be- 
longed to that fortunate class of beings whose complex attractions 
were so evenly balanced that he was always drawn whither it was 
advantageous to be. He was neither too earthy, nor too spiritual in 
his affinities: he was a man of the world, and as such kept himself 
always in evidence. When the sun rose in the heavens he rose 
towards it and appeared in public; when the sun set, he consoled 
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himself during the hours of darkness with less distinguished society, 
and, descending to the lower strata of the upper life of the period, 
often found himself at night in company of which he would 
have been ashamed in daylight had he possessed the faculty of 
shame. (And if I appear to be premature now and then in my 
analogies, will the reader kindly attribute it to the natural pride 
and filial affection which properly inspires the man who has 
discovered his long-lost parent? Some people might be ashamed 
of owning descent from a dab of mud. I think it the more dutiful 
course to take the poor dab on the tip of imagination’s finger, 
and hasten to recognise my own features in its countenance, my 
own attributes in the skill with which it accommodates itself to its 
surroundings. I will now wipe the finger of imagination upon the 
handkerchief of argument, and proceed.) Besides his affinity to earth 
and sun, our ancestor owned allegiance to the moon—which appears 
to have had the greatest influence upon his career, and to be directly 
responsible for the achievements of many men of science, as will be 
hereafter shown—and also to other things. As he attracted attractive 
particles to his inside, so was he drawn in the direction where attrac- 
tive particles were thickest. Thus early was developed that faculty 
of mankind during social entertainments to cluster round the bars 
and supper-tables. Oh! man was getting on! And here it is to be 
observed that the attraction, we may call it the yearning, of our 
ancestor for his food proceeded directly from his inside—that is to 
say, the central part of him, which had the strongest attraction for 
the stuff he wanted, was the part which drew him towards it. We, 
his superior descendants, have a brain which polices our actions, and 
we do not reach after a sandwich with our stomachs. But we need 
not be proud. Our relatives, the amceba and the star-fish and others, 
do this thing still, and the habit is one to which we owe much. In 
default of organs of prehension, mastication, and so on, it was some- 
thing for our ancestor to be able to reach out, as it were, with some- 
thing for his dinner. Not that, in all probability, he greedily extruded 
his simple internal arrangements. It sufficed if their tendency was to 
gravitate towards that margin of his ovoid person near which the food 
was situated. The rest was simple, for the outer ring-rind (or skin we 
might call it nowadays) of semi-attractive atoms with which he had 
clothed himself had no such cohesion as to refuse admittance to a 
favoured morsel. It was against our first parent’s claim to very high 
rank, as rank goes in modern times, that he took in his food at any 
part of his person; but here, again, the amceba—what evolutionists 
would have done without the amcba I cannot say—comes to our 
rescue. The amceba does it, unblushingly, in the glare of this so- 
called twentieth century. Before leaving this section of my argument 
I would like to call attention to the analogy between this movement 
of ‘the most sensitive particles of our ancestor’s composition towards 
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the object of attraction and some of our own conscious impulses. The 
only difference is that we are specialised. We have elaborated the 
system of subdivision of labour, and our brains do these things by 
proxy. Verb sap. 

And here we come to the penultimate triumph of life; namely, 
the faculty of reproduction. Hitherto the life of the individual was 
indefinite. The influence of the sun was necessary to produce that 
equipoise of conflicting attractions—the earliest ‘balance of power’ 
known in mundane politics—which enabled our honest ancestor to 
hold his own among others, as may be seen from the diurnal rotation 
of our elementary functions. The influence of the moon had much 
to say in the matter also: witness the lunar periods in the life of 
many animals. And that we are of the earth, earthy, goes without 
saying : else we would not be glued to it by our feet all our lives. 
Those creatures survived (our ancestor among the number) who 
were able to accommodate themselves to the changing conditions 
created by these conflicting influences. We were like frontier tribes 
in Central Asia, displaying all kinds of unexpected forms of activity, 
according as one or another ‘sphere of influence’ overlapped us. 
And when I say ‘ we,’ I do not mean that at this period of evolution 
there were lots of us. All the hopes of humanity were centred in 
one person, and with all the goodwill in the world I cannot dis- 
tinguish him, our ancestor, from the other dabs of mud around him. 
I would throw my arms around his neck if I could find him: but he 
had no neck, and did not appreciably differ from what, in our vulgar 
modern way, we should call ‘ sludge’ or something like that. 

And the first accident which happened to him, although it pre- 
pared the way for the publication of Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species,’ 
would have appeared to his limited vision, if he had had any, in the 
light of a misfortune. I am inclined to believe that it was at the 
close of an unusually hot day in spring (hot days in spring have 
been responsible for many strange occurrences in the animal world 
since then) that he got left high and dry above the high-water mark 
of the period. Not very dry, because everything, including the air, 
was wet in those days, but still out of his element rather. And it is 
always this factor of novel, and apparently unsuitable, environment 
which has brought out the highest qualities of the human race. We, 
who are plagued from our birth with the vagaries of a climate which is 
beneath contempt, have multiplied and sent out conquering colonies 
to people half the world, including nearly all those regions ot 
perennial wealth where other men had been tempted to become vile 
because every prospect pleased. Witness Ceylon, with its British 
administrators. Yet the achievement of our ancestor, who was left 
high and damp by a retiring spring tide, throws the conquest of India 
and the administration of Ceylon into the shade. He invented— 
énvenio, ‘I come into,’ therefore ‘ I find out,’ therefore ‘I invent ’— 
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reproduction. Let us think what this means. Hitherto the life of a 
species, or a genus, or a kingdom, had been the life of the individual. 
It did not matter how cleverly our ancestor or any of the other persons 
who might have become the ancestors of beings totally different from our- 
selves adapted themselves totheir surroundings: without reproduction, 
the world would have been filled only with the original individuals who 
were once microscopic dabs of mud. All that was needed for everlast- 
ing existence was the faculty of adaptation to the various forces of at- 
traction. We see one instance in the successful adaptation of the air 
to the circumstances of life. The air was a creature, just like our 
first ancestor—-more volatile and lively perhaps, and less severely 
handicapped in the struggle for existence. And it has made no 
progress. It goes on attracting suitable elements into itself when it 
can, and parting with them when it must; and it has grown to an 
immense size. It covers the whole earth: but, like the human 
beings of tropical climes, it has not yet found any incentive to 
further evolution because it has never been placed in sufficiently 
difficult circumstances. So far as we know, it is the same air that 
rose aloft when our ancestor grovelled in the slime ever so long ago. 
It has remained ‘it,’ while we have become ‘he’s’ and ‘she’s.’ 
The water is another creature who has been able to flow along in its 
old course without interruption, so far as we know: although the 
glacial epoch may have hit it hard, and the Flood have buoyed it up 
with foolish hopes of swallowing the whole wide world. It did not 
reckon with the insignificant creature who, whether in the Ark or 
by other means, weathered the era of water’s dominion, and has 
emerged triumphant to build bridges and watermills and ocean- 
going ships, and now talks of using the ‘ wasted’ strength of water 
to do all his work for him, turn his machinery, light his house, and 
provide the force for driving his tricycle. Here we see on a world- 
wide scale the grand triumph of those who have struggled against 
difficulties, as in detail we see it also in the victory of Northern 
European races over the soft and luxurious inhabitants of the ‘Sunny 
South’ and tropics. 

Well, our ancestor might have had the good, or bad, luck to find 
himself so adapted to surrounding circumstances that he continued 
to expand and grow, swallowing everything he had a mind to, until 
his slimy, shapeless bulk covered what we call continents and oceans, 
and became in size a worthy rival of the air and the water, and an 
example to the various minerals cramped down below in their 
restricted areas. But in that case he would not have been our 
ancestor, because it was only owing to the fact that he met with an 
accident in being cast up beyond the reach of ordinary tides that he 
was compelled to invent reproduction. He may not have seemed 
happy at first. The air scoffingly passed over his surface and dried 
his skin: but he took what he wanted, all the same, from the air as 
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it passed. His more fluid portions displayed an unworthy inclina- 
tion to sink into the ground, but he got something out of the ground 
too, And when the sun rose next morning, it shone upon some- 
thing just a little different from anything which it had seen before. 
Shrivelled somewhat, and as deplorable as a stranded jelly-fish, 
our ancestor boldly met the gaze of the sun—for was he not the 
prospective father of Britons ?—and he took what he wanted from 
the sunlight. So the day passed and the night, and other days and 
nights to follow, until another high tide came at the full moon 
and washed over our parent once more. And what happened 
then? During his long rest between high-water marks he had got 
stuck too tightly to the ground to leave it again. Some of him had 
indeed sunk into crevices between the particles of the soil—a habit 
which the roots of the vegetable kingdom have inherited and 
improved upon—and held him where he was. But the bulk of him 
strove to loyally obey the old impulse that used to draw him upwards 
to the sunlight when he was what naturalists would call a free-swim- 
ming embryo of his present self. The attraction of food was strong 
upon him also, and the moon that drew up the tides strained him, 
too, towards her. Thus for the first time in his life he felt, as 
Britain felt when the American colonies claimed the right to 
independence, that he must part with a portion of himself. It 
stretched upward, and the bond that held them together grew thinner 
and weaker. His rind—may I call it ‘skin’?—assumed an 
elongated shape, with an hour-glass constriction between the part 
which held to the earth and the part that would float through the 
water. At last, with a wrench almost like that of dissolution, it 
parted ; and a fragment of him, small, globular, and free, as once he 
was himself, rose upwards to the sunlight or to bask in the moon’s 
rays. It is unfortunate that we cannot decide which was the 
attraction ; but from the lunar periods connected with reproduction I 
ain inclined to think that the moon was the governing influence. 
At any rate, what was left of our ancestor settled down again, 
contentedly, for he had borneason. Norwasthatthe only one. The 
changing seasons brought him new opportunities of growth, and at 
favourable periods he cast off in the same way other fragments of 
himself; and continued doing so to a very great age, until perhaps 
his great-great-great- and so on grandchildren who had risen in the 
world would have been ashamed to recognise the simple old fellow, 
with no organs and no specialised functions whatever, as their 
ancestor. We are not so proud. 

We cannot be certain, of course, that this new power of 
reproduction was gained by a single individual only, or that 
evolution had taken place in no other directions. The earth was 
filled with rude variations of types, which were holding their own in 
the struggle for existence, because the favourable circumstances 
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which gave each of them a start were being incessantly repeated 
with the changes of days and seasons. But our concern is with our 
ancestor and his progeny only. These might not have survived, and 
quite a different being to myself might now be speculating upon the 
origin of the world’s inhabitants but for the fact that our ancestor’s 
children proved themselves to be true chips of the old block. He had 
invented ‘ reproduction’ ; they responded with ‘ heredity.’ 

When the sun rose next day there may have been little or 
nothing in the appearance of these individuals to mark their 
immense potential difference from their comrades all around. 
There was no analytical chemist to examine them and demonstrate 
that they were composed of exactly the same elements in the same 
combination as their father; and there were no men of science to 
draw the conclusion that when chance threw them into the same 
situation as that into which he had originally fallen, they would 
behave exactly as he did. Yet this is what our second ancestor 
eould not help doing. He behaved as his father—the first father 
in the world—had done; that is to say, he parted with portions of 
himself and created new creatures in his own likeness. Thus was 
death vanquished. Hitherto the life of all the types in the world 
ended with the individual; and although similarity of surrounding 
circumstances induced uniformity, there was no heredity. Now 
there had come into the world a creature with the faculty of sub- 
dividing, z.e. propagating, itself. 

In the lowest orders of animal and plant life—the orders, that is 
to say, which have advanced least from our common starting-point— 
we still find this dual form of existence in the shape of a fixed 
parent with free-swimming young, destined in their turn te become 
fixed and give birth to free progeny. 

At the first glance it might not be thought that much had been 
gained by this new development; but let us recapitulate. Our 
ancestor was still not very distinguishable from a dab of mud; but 
he had acquired the power of 

(1) Attracting or Drawing imto his own Substance those 
Elements which had for him the Strongest Affinity—or, as we should 
say nowadays, which he liked most. Other less potently attracted 
elements went to form his indurated integument or skin; and yet 
others, unattracted—or, as we say now, unattractive or innutritious— 
were rejected altogether. Thus in a rude way he performed the 
functions which .we now carry on by means of specialised organs 
when we breathe, eat, or drink. 

(2) Moving Upwards or Downwards or Sideways when it suited 
him—by which I do not mean that he exercised any independent 
volition, such as we think that we ourselves do, when he went hither 
or thither, but that he obeyed inherited impulses which tended to 
his advantage. If they had not he would not have inherited them, 
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for they would have so handicapped his ancestors in the struggle for 
existence that they would not have survived to produce him, The 
only movements which were perpetuated, therefore, were such as the 
accidental experience of generations proved to be good for the race ; 
and this remains still the highest aim of all our human actions. 

(3) Reproducing his Kind.—And upon this accidental acquire- 
ment the permanence and improvement of every other gift depended. 
For by the time that our first ancestor, in the proper hereditary 
sense, produced, or rather detached, from himself his first oviform 
offspring, the world was full of what were then the highest types of 
creatures. That they were not high according to modern ideas 
may be realised from the fact that each individual had gone through 
the whole course of evolution up to date in his own person. I should 
not be writing this article if I had to begin by inventing language ; 
then discovering the truths of science; then bringing out the 
inventions of printing, paper-making, and the manufacture of ink 
and machinery ; then have to educate the public and induct into 
their minds the idea that printed matter was worth purchasing ; then 
establish the Nimeteenth Century and its editor, and finally bring him 
my article. I should not have got very far into this programme 
before death would cut short my career. No; many eons ago, in the 
first feeble sound uttered by one living creature and heard by 
another, was the germ and natural origin of this number of this 
magazine. Therefore we must not despise those early contempo- 
raries of our ancestor who inherited nothing from their ancestor and 
had todo all their own origin of species for themselves. Besides, de 
mortuis nil nisi bonwm ; and most of them disappeared for ever off 
the face of the earth as our family multiplied, thanks to the subtle 
advantage which its members possessed of, letting bits of themselves 
start periodically upon life on their own account. As the other 
creatures broke up or became decomposed for one reason or another, 
this multiplying type gradually absorbed their elements—‘ ate them,’ 
we should say now—and each fragment became in turn sufficiently 
obese to part with more fragments, and so on, until the world was 
filled with them. 

But all this while insensible variations were being introduced 
into this hereditary type. Infinitely small departures by accident 
from the original were found to give new generations the slight 
determining advantage which decides the struggle for existence: 
and of these two ultimately survived. One was a type of creature 
which attracted within itself such elements as were needed for the 
sustenance of life through infinitely small apertures or pores in its 
skin, and the other, the bolder type, which drew within it by the 
same force of attraction other entire creatures, subsequently separat- 
ing the desired elements from those which were not required. 

The first type became the parent of all vegetables, which draw 
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their sustenance in microscopic solution from earth, water, air, or 
decomposed organisms; and from the second type originated the 
animal world, which captures its food in the shape of other organised 
beings, animal or vegetable, and assimilates the parts required for 
sustenance, rejecting the residuum. With the first type we have no 
concern here save to notice that it has proved to the advantage of 
this class to remain usually in a fixed position, in the shape of trees 
and seaweeds, which draw nourishment from their surroundings, 
being content with very modest arrangements for the mobility of 
their offspring, in the shape of spores or seeds. 

The second type of creature—the ancestor of the animal kingdom 
—-preferred the life of motion. Some indeed, as corals or sea 
anemones, retain the stationary habit, and many molluscs attach 
themselves to fixed spots: but the habit of living upon organic 
creatures, while it materially assisted developement, necessitated in 
most cases free motion, either to fresh fields and new pastures or to 
happier hunting grounds when the old ones were exhausted. And 
the developement of the higher classes of the animal kingdom 
depended entirely upon the habit of locomotion adopted. They all 
started from the common accidental device of excrescences protruding 
beyond the outline of the body, against which floating bodies lodged 
and were thence absorbed : but in one type the tendency was developed 
to produce these excrescences impartially on all sides of the body, 
thus producing ultimately radiate creatures like starfish and polypi, 
while another type had the advantage, as it has proved, of acquiring 
the habit of annexing its food ‘end on,’ so to speak. As ages passed 
innumerable variations of this type were doubtless produced, but 
it seems that, again, two only survived. One of these attained 
mobility and safety—for at a very early period those only began to 
survive who could protect themselves against the absorptive faculties 
of their neighbours—in a jointed and hardened integument: while 
the other type had the joints and the stiffening inside. From the 
former type have descended all such creatures as worms, woodlice, 
lobsters, and insects; and with these we have no further concern. 
Our ancestor belonged to the other type ; for he was undoubtedly a 
person with his stiffening inside, else what should we be doing for 
backbones ? He still lived in the shallows of the vast sea, propelling 
himself through the water by the waggling of his body ; but as ages 
passed, one member of the family acquired the habit of scrambling 
over the mud by means of projections, which in succeeding genera- 
tions were improved into rudimentary limbs, stiffened by lateral 
prolongations of the stiffening inside. That is why our legs and 
arms are jointed to our backbones. Perhaps the modern goggle- 
eyed mudfish, which wabbles and wallows in the slimy mangrove 
swamps of the East, most nearly reproduces in outline the first great 
advance made by our ancestors after they had acquired jointed 
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backbones and rudimentary limbs ; and though the snakes have dis« 
pensed with limbs altogether, and the fishes have modified them to 
fins, our branch of-the family undoubtedly made the wiser choice in 
attaching less importance to the waggling of their hinder end as a 
means of progression than to the use of those lateral processes which 
have become our limbs. The wisdom of the choice {may not have 
been obvious at first ; but the blessings of evolution generally come in 
disguise. Indeed, to the philosopher of those days, had there been 
one, it might even have seemed that when at an earlier stage our 
parents neglected the vegetable habit of safely planting themselves 
upon a suitable spot, they made a serious mistake, and he would 
have pointed to the striking contrast between the luxuriance of 
vegetation compared with the struggling life of the crawling creatures 
at its roots. Even to-day, if it were merely a question of the difference 
between the mangrove tree and the mudfish which paddles about 
under its tangled branches, the advantage might not to a casual 
observer from another planet seem to be all on the side of the mud- 
fish. But we who have also chosen locomotion, and to that end 
have adopted the system of backbone and limbs, know that, what- 
ever pleasures plants may enjoy, they can know little of the joys of 
hunting, fighting, and love-making, the trinity of functions which 
constitute animal ‘life.’ Indeed, from the animal’s point of view the 
majority of plants might just as well be dead, for all the pleasure 
which they can have, and yet the only difference between the 
earliest animal and the earliest plant, children of a common parent, 
was that they chose different methods of obtaining nutriment. 

And at every subsequent parting of the branches of the genealogical 
tree of humanity we can see how by chance our ancestors always 
had forced upon them that which was the best for the future. 
When, for instance, the members of our branch of the family began 
to crawl about clumsily on dry land, dragging heavy tails after them, 
how clumsy and foolish they must have appeared in comparison 
with their cousins who retained aquatic habits and swiftly darted 
hither and thither through the water with a waggle of the body and 
sweep of the wide tail! Even when the burden of the tail grew less 
and the limbs became more prominent and powerful—a transforma- 
tion which we may see repeated each spring in the development of 
the frog from the tadpole—how small the advantage would have 
appeared to a philosopher of the period! Indeed, comparing the 
types of frog and crocodile, it is more than likely that he would 
have given the preference to the saurian. But the highest evolution 
arises from the successful negotiation of the greatest obstacles; as 
we may see in the superiority of our hardy Northern races, who have 
always been compelled to labour in order to live, over the uncivilised 
inhabitants of luxuriant regions where the problem of livelihood 
presents no difficulties. So long as monkeys can live like monkeys 
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they will remain monkeys; but the hard struggle for existence may 
teach them, too, as it has taught us, to acquire new powers in order 
to escape extinction, and then they will cease to be monkeys, though 
they will not be men. They parted company from us at the last 
corner in our difficult journey, and there are no short-cuts to 
recover lost ground in evolution. And we cannot help feeling sorry 
for the monkeys, because it really seems as if this particular turning 
was the only one of real importance since our common ancestor elected 
by accident to have his stiffening inside instead of outside. Between 
the eating, fighting, and love-making of the crocodile, the eagle, the 
lion, or the whale, and that of the monkey, there does not seem much 
difference ; and what other joy in life has he which they have not? 
He has, in fact, gained nothing by belonging to our branch of the 
family when we discarded our tails as means of locomotion ; 
retained our four limbs for the purpose of running on the ground 
instead of flapping two of them like birds; and learned to use our 
toes for the purpose of grasping. The originator of the monkey 
family may indeed have considered, if he thought about the matter 
at all, that our ancestor was much to be pitied when he began to 
abandon the use of his hind toes in this way, for the greater con- 
venience of a flat foot in running or walking. And no doubt the 
abandonment was quite involuntary on our part. It may be that 
our ancestor was driven forth to find his living in a treeless land, 
where he acquired the habit of running hungrily after the prey on 
which he was forced to subsist, in place of fruit plucked without 
effort in the primeval forests. Perhaps it was in some such chase 
that—possibly in a fit of anger such as baulked monkeys fall into— 
he seized his first missile and flung it, with the happiest effect, at 
his escaping dinner. Hence the art of hunting and the use of 
weapons. And familiarity with the weapon in time suggested its 
use as a tool, the earliest application of the tool being doubtless 
analogous to carving-knife or hammer, to divide a slaughtered 
animal among the family or to smash through the hard shell of 
turtle or mollusc. Speech was first evolved by the necessities of 
combination to guard against enemies: for an animal which had 
learned to use lethal weapons, missiles, and tools, ceased to be 
dependent upon either his personal agility or powerful teeth for the 
purposes of offence and defence. It was doubtless by combination 
that our ancestors excavated their cave fortress; and from the 
necessities of watch and ward, as well as the constant companionship 
within, arose the habit of speech, rising from mere signals to action, 
such as grunts of anger and cries of warning, to notes of encourage- 
ment, admonition, approval, and so on. Thence language would 
naturally develope in the direction of expressing domestic needs and 
wishes: then communal instructions and words of command, with 
expressions of assent, dissent, or criticism. Thus by degrees speech 
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was built up, and by combined labour and the communication of 
ideas man was enabled so to protect and perhaps to fortify his cave 
dwelling that the species acquired its characteristic of slow develope- 
ment. The young hare, brought forth in a tuft of grass, can see 
and run as soon as born. The young rabbit, born in a safe burrow, 
is blind and helpless for days. So cave-dwelling man acquired the 
habit, which he still possesses, of slower developement from birth 
than any other creature, because in addition to the natural safety 
of his dwelling he had learned the art of protecting it, by com- 
bination and distribution of work, against all enemies. The tool 
of utility he learned to use as an implement for the adornment 
of himself and his belongings. He scratched the outlines of the 
beasts he had slain upon the weapon that slew them; he decked 
himself and his mate in their spoils. His powerful canine teeth 
decreased, the useless hair upon his body disappeared, the multiply- 
ing problems of his many acquired habits developed his powers of 
thought ; and when he strode forth from his cave and viewed the 
animal and vegetable world around him, he felt that he was their 
king. Forces mightier than himself he recognised in the wind and 
the thunder and the blazing sun. These he feared, and called them 
superior beings: and, lest they should slay him in wrath some day, 
he strove to propitiate them. Thus arose religion, which, being 
gradually changed and softened by knowledge, has lost most of its 
terrifying aspects for civilised man. Looking deeper and deeper, 
year by year, into the mysteries of the world around him, he has 
learned the ‘why’ of many things: and the complement of the 
‘why’ is always the ‘because.’ And if he follows in thought the 
trail of the ‘because’ as far back as his mind will carry him, he 
comes to a point whence he can dimly discern the outline of his 
first father, scarcely breaking the horizon of the slimy past, a 
microscopic dab of mud. 

And here the stock objection to theories of evolution may be 
raised again, that no scientific experiments can detect the beginnings 
of life in any dabs of mud. Of course they cannot. The dabs of 
mud of to-day are not as the dabs of mud of the prehistoric past. 
No doubt we could see the beginnings of life again if we could repro- 
duce for indefinite periods over indefinite areas the absolute con- 
fusion of elements through which, as the misty exons rolled by, 
certain combinations began to triumph; but the slightest variation 
in the unknown conditions which surrounded the birth of our 
earliest ancestor might give the victory to some different combina- 
tion, or might produce dead crystallisation and petrifaction only. 
Life was young once, and only once. It can never be young again. 

But the explanation of the origin of life would be incomplete 
without a word as to the origin of death. Originally the death of 
an individual occurred simply by decomposition, owing to the 
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superior attraction of some more powerful body. We see the death 
of a little water when it is evaporated in a kettle; but, asa world- 
wide individual, water continues to live. In the same way the 
lower forms of life retain something of the immortality which under 
favourable conditions would have been the lot of their—and our— 
ancestor. You cannot kill them by simple mutilation. A bisected 
sea-anemone becomes two live sea-anemones, not one dead one. 
But as animals get higher in the scale they are compelled to carry 
out all the processes of life, originally so simple, by means of 
complex machinery. When our first ancestor took food, he merely 
waited till the food came alongside, and then attracted it into the 
middle of himself. Now, we cannot get it there without the use 
of brain, hand, teeth, gullet, and intestines: and before we can 
make the right use of it other delicate internal organs, such as the 
heart and liver, come into play; and some of the food necessary 
to keep the machinery going comes from the air and is distributed 
by the lungs. Thus we have many organs which are absolutely 
essential to the exercise of the elaborate powers which we have 
acquired for drawing sustenance from the world around. Deprived 
suddenly of any of these, we revert at once to our original condition 
of matter, possessing only the natural powers of attraction which 
belonged to us as such. We are helpless to hold our own in this 
highly-specialised world, and have become what we call ‘dead’: 
because we are at the mercy of all other creatures which have 
gained greater powers than our poor matter possesses. Microbes by 
myriads pounce upon us and decompose us; worms batten on us ; 
and vegetation thrives upon our escaping juices. The life—i.e. the 
attraction which was in us—courses now through the veins of others, 
and as individuals we are dead. But our life lives for ever, and, 
thanks to the hard-won triumphs of our ancestors, the type also 
remains in our children. Thus the man of the past hands on, in an 
unbroken line of evolution, to the man of the future, the life which 
he inherited from a dab of mud. 
E. Kay Rosrnson, 
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WAYS AND MEANS, EAST AND WEST 


To treat in any adequate manner such a subject as the comparative 
conditions of people in India and England would occupy a volume, 
and to satisfactorily deal with it within the limits of a few pages is a 
task impossible of fulfilment. The subject has become keenly 
controversial, and must more and more assume this character as it 
falls under the treatment of writers who deduce their facts from 
figures, and not from observation in the field. 

It is, however, of such importance that more accurate impressions 
should prevail concerning the life and conversation of the inhabitants 
of our Eastern Empire, and such misleading pictures are presented, 
that I will not shrink from the endeavour to contrast the life of the 
poor in the East with that of persons in similar circumstances in the 
West, while I will not dare to compare the Indian labourer’s pay with 
that of the British workman, without comparing the cost of board, 
clothing, and lodging, the last of which in some cases in England 
takes half, often a third, and generally a quarter of an unhappy man’s 
earnings before he has a rag to his back or a crumbin his mouth. It 
so happens in great cities in Engiand, and I believe to the same extent 
nowhere else, that the poorer the man the higher relatively is his house 
rent ; so that, room for room, the labourer pays actually more than the 
rich man. This housing question, of which we hear so much, and 
with the conditions of which we are somewhat familiar, brings home 
to us one striking difference between the conditions of East and West. 
The Indian labourer pays little or nothing for his lodging. Not long 
ago he was provided by his master with a sufficient food wage for 
himself and family, with a cloth once a year and withahut. Now this 
man’s income in cash would have been represented as non-existent, 
or as the most pitiful fraction of that of a British workman ; whereas 
the Indian of my illustration practically has everything he wants, 
and the latter too often wants a great deal he cannot get. It is 
true that since the British Government introduced the system of 
paying the revenue in cash, and generally insisted upon a more or 
less British exactness with regard to accounts, a similar system has 
spread toa great extent throughout the country; and this is one of 
the reasons why with a moderate land tax, and a very small demand 
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by way of total taxation, the poorer classes in India have not profited 
by the extra rupee or two—say three or four shillings a year in income— 
which Lord Curzon estimates they get now, as compared with the 
income of 20 years ago. I say they have not, but I think they 
have to some extent, profited. On the whole their houses, their 
utensils and their clothing are better than they were nearly 30 years 
ago, when, full of curiosity to know something ofa fascinating country 
and its people, I began to travel about India on duty, and in search 
of sport, which there, as here, is one of the best avenues to knowledge 
of all sorts and conditions of men. An ordinary individual’s efforts 
are necessarily feeble and incomplete, but as a love of travel plus a 
familiarity with the language of the country visited is a necessary 
preliminary to acquiring any knowledge, and some acquaintance with 
different countries is necessary to turn knowledge to any comparative 
account, I should say to justify myself in expressing opinions that 
I have travelled in every great province, and in most of the great 
Native States in India, in Persia, Beluchistan, Turkey, Arabia, China, 
Japan and Corea, and have also visited the eastern countries of 
Europe, such as Hungary, Bukovina, Siberia and Greece, which 
offer for comparative purposes a very useful halfway house between 
Occident and Orient. Nor have I depended upon guide books, for 
I qualified as an interpreter in the languages of Northern India and 
the adjacent countries, Persian and Hindustani ; in the chief tongues 
of the south, Tamil and Telugu; and in Russian, the chief 
Slav language of Europe, besides the public-school Englishman’s 
extremely indifferent equipment of modern languages, and a little 
Arabic for use in Egypt and Turkish Arabia. And with this 
equipment, such as it is, I venture to express the opinion that the 
Oriental in ordinary years is as happy, and as well provided with 
board, lodging and clothing, according to his wants, as the man of 
Eastern Europe. In comparing Eastern with Western Europe the 
contrast would be so striking that those who have never visited the 
outskirts of our continent would hesitate to call their brethren 
Europeans, yet the contrast between these Eastern Europeans and 
the Orientals would be still more remarkable. Of course the 
increase in the population—though that is not so great as is gener- 
ally supposed—the rise in the price of food, the subdivision of 
holdings, the limited amount of good land available for cultivation, 
the decline of certain indigenous industries, and above all the 
unwillingness to lay by anything in a good year, all these factors go 
far to neutralise such improvements as have been effected in the 
condition of the Indians; but such factors are not altogether absent 
in other Eastern countries. 

When I was in Baghdad, the city in which many of the conditions 
of the Arabian Nights, as near as may be, still exist—in which the 
average of female beauty also is, as it should be, extremely high—in 
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which, too, you may wander through cool arcades ten times as long as 
all those of London put together—I had a conversation with a 
woman who had spent some years in Britain as a nurse or maid with 
an English family. There is nothing more fascinating than to get 
at the comparative impressions of such people, and she summed up 
by saying England had many good points, but as it had no dates and 
maust (curdled milk) she preferred Baghdad. For real pleasure 
give her Peebles. Some of the Coronation guests held precisely the 
same opinions. Much sympathy is wasted in Europe on Orientals 
who hold, and properly hold, these views. It is possible to live, and 
to live well, on dates and maust. An Englishman can do it, for I have 
myself. Riding across Kurdistan in the summer, the white man’s 
face gets black, his body gets lean ; a ring, if he wears one, soon falls 
off his bony finger; he is grateful for a handful of Kabobs or bits of 
skewered and roasted mutton, and he is so temperate that one glass 
of wine at the end of his journey would qualify him for an appear- 
ance at Marlborough Street next morning. But he keeps the most 
excellent condition and, waking on the floor of a caravanserai, feels, if 
protected by a profuse peppering of vermin killer, really fresher, 
healthier and readier for the road than the occupant of a luxurious, 
but necessarily stuffy, habitation in London. The Arabs are a 
remarkably temperate race, and live for next to nothing. So should 
we if we cut lodging out of our budget, and paid the merest fraction 
for clothing and board. The same state of things is found in a 
modified degree in Persia, where however the people are rather given 
to good living. They are a light-hearted and pleasure-loving race, 
and delight in roast lamb, chicken pillaus and Shiraz wine, all of 
which things are good enough for a millionaire’s table. The late 
Lord Bute made excellent wine in South Wales of a quality and 
flavour somewhat favouring Tokay; but the Shirazi, sitting by a 
limpid brook and beside a rose-tree, drinks as good a product of 
the vine. For a wage which an English beggar would refuse 
the muleteer rides beside you all day long, and tells you tales 
like those of Scherazadi, and caps quotations from the great 
poets, of whom he is so proud. He is ane of the cheeriest fellows I 
ever met. You cannot get him for a penny a day, because he eats 
meat and needs clothing, and because the climate of his country is 
cold as well as hot, and he cannot hold out his hand and gather rice, 
wheat, and bananas, as folks can in the tropics. But neither can you 
get the Indian for a penny a day, though it is abundantly evident 
from the experience of the famine relief camps that he can be kept 
in good working condition for that small sum. You will not get him to 
work for you under 4d. a day, because when he works for you he is 
doing something he does not like. But in point of fact in his own 
mud hut in the village he lives for so little that to make a fair 
estimate, and to state it in this city where mere space is impossibly 
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expensive, savours of inhumanity. Abbé Dubois said the labourers 
on the Mysore plateau early in this century got ld. or 2d. a day 
and worked in proportion to their wage. He added that they could 
keep body and soul together on the merest pittance, a pound of 
millet a day, made into water gruel sufficing to keep five or six 
persons from dying of hunger. Even now in Bombay thirty-two to 
forty-two lbs. of millet can be got for a rupee (ls. 4d.). It is 
a profound truth that human happiness is curiously equalised, 
and that there are compensations and drawbacks which tend to 
average an apparently uneven distribution among individuals. This 
great truth is equally applicable to different nations, and to suppose 
that in any one country the people are much more miserable than 
in another, is to accuse oneself of inexperience and ineptitude, as 
well as the great author of the universe of irresponsible injustice. 
It is not because he lives, like most of us, ‘between a crop and 
crop, that the Indian preserves a somewhat sad and staid demeanour. 
That is due to his religion, his fatalism and his standards, and they 
are very high, of personal dignity and good breeding. He would 
look just the same if he was dined at the Carlton and taken to the 
Opera. The climatic conditions of India, and its irregular and uneven 
rainfall expose the peasants of our eastern empire to the terrible 
visitations of famine, upon which I do not propose on this occasion, 
as I have on others, to enlarge. India has been subject to famines 
throughout her history with which we are very imperfectly acquainted, 
but as the few historians were Mahomedans, and filled their pages 
with tedious descriptions of court pageants, and interminable wars, 
no room was left for mention of famines, except such as almost 
depopulated the affected area. At the present day, owing to the 
introduction of roads and railways, and the activity of trade, famine 
is never the result of want of food, but of want of money wherewith 
to buy food. Grain now seldom doubles in price, whereas in former 
days it is well known to have risen to sixty-four times the normal 
rate. But the people cannot afford to pay anything approaching 
double rates, and the State now undertakes to provide work or food, 
whenever prices reach a certain height. Suffering of a less acute 
type is now necessarily more widespread in times of scarcity than 
formerly, for prices are no longer dependent upon local conditions. 
And during periods of distress the large numbers who generally live 
upon the never failing charity of those who can afford to be 
charitable, immediately become wholly destitute, and fill the poor- 
houses established for the occasion. In these poorhouses are taken 
the photographs which are published in England. They are always 
near the railway station, and if all the miserable, maimed and 
destitute beggars in London were collected together and photo- 
graphed the spectacle would not be creditable to our civilisation, 
n spite of the high poor rate, amounting to ten millions a year, 
Vor. LII—No, 309 8H 
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whether or not it be economically and wisely spent. I would warn 
my readers against taking pictures such as these as average specimens 
of the Indian poor in famine time, and I have visited the most 
stricken districts during the late famine, in which the State fed the 
almost incredible aggregate of 1,135,353,000 persons, and calculated 
after visiting many poorhouses that less than 10 per cent. of the 
occupants present that certainly heart-rending appearance, from 
which the excellent British famine administration preserved millions 
of our fellow subjects. It was otherwise in the native States, a 
fact I much regret, for I believe that to let the people alone to 
preserve their own habits and customs or to develop new ones by 
their own unaided evolution, is the true ideal of government of an 
eastern by a western people, and it is that most consistent with 
Queen Victoria’s proclamation, issued when the Crown assumed the 
administration of India. The native States will learn, as we have 
ourselves learnt, by making mistakes, and some day Lord Curzon’s 
faith, that he is not the best Asiatic who forsakes the way of Asia, 
will be more widely held than it is at present by a generation which 
makes a fetish of Progress after a particular pattern, whether or not 
Providence intended the subject for the garment. It should not be 
forgotten that the old faiths of India are strong in the land, and that 
of the causes of sedition Bacon put innovations in religion even before 
taxation. 

A very fair illustration of the manner in which the use of figures 
conveys isolated information, useless and even mischievous for com- 
parative purposes, is afforded by the numbers who came on relief 
during the late famine. At its height about 2 per cent. of the 
population of India were classified as fitting subjects for relief under 
the code for the prevention of famine, while in England about 2-2 
per cent. are ordinarily in receipt of State aid. These figures are 
useful for the purpose of bringing home the proportions of the 
population, and of the famine, but if the inference were drawn that 
India was no worse off during the famine than England in ordinary 
years, such inference would be most mischievous and misleading. 
Similarly, if it were stated that the numbers aided by the State at 
present, while there is distress in India, are only a twentieth or 
thirtieth, proportionately to the respective populations, of the numbers 
of paupers in England, the fact might be more or less correct, but the 
circumstance that those in relief in India were persons who should and 
would be engaged in supporting themselves in ordinary seasons, would 
be obscured. We should also remember that in India the greater part 
of the revenue, including the money devoted to the support of the 
famine stricken, is paid by the poor, unlike this country where the 
lion’s share is contributed by a prosperous and numerous middle- 
class, which hardly exists in India. Now here is an obvious criticism 
of our system of rule. Why is there no such middle-class? Yet a 
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knowledge of the East supplies the obvious answer. There is 
practically no great middle-class in the English sense anywhere in 
the East. Dives and Lazarus, the poor man at the palace gate, still 
supply the aptest parallel. It is no fault of England that there is 
not, what there never was, a wealthy middle-class in India. Not 
that such a phenomenon exists all over Europe, in the east of which 
it has a comparatively attenuated and scarce representation. In 
this respect and in many others Russia presents a more useful 
standpoint for comparison than any other European country, a fact 
which did not escape that able writer upon Indian subjects, the late 
Mr. Justice Ranade. It has been urged, and I daresay with truth, 
that the average Indian income is only one-tenth of the average 
Russian income. This is an interesting comparison to one who has 
lived in villages in both countries. Let us examineit. The Russian 
peasant has to provide himself with fuel, which he either must 
collect or buy, and time is money, he needs good schi or borsch, 
cabbage or beetroot soup with meat in it if possible, most excellent 
food, but quite as expensive as that of the British labourer ; he must 
have a stove in his house, and clothing lined with sheepskin, includ- 
ing knee-boots of the same character, are absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of life throughout the long winter. Lord George 
Hamilton informed Parliament the other day that an Indian can be 
kept in good working condition on a penny a day, and those who know 
the East are aware that all over Southern Asia, for a somewhat similar 
figure a man can live. I have studied this subject, indeed have 
travelled at times very much in the position of one who has to study 
it, over many countries in Asia, and I believe that in Japan and 
China, for instance, much the same figure might be established. 
Compare it with the cost a British labourer must incur. I have con- 
sulted a good many lately and find that a man in hard work needs 
to spend at least 4d. for breakfast of coffee, a bloater, or bacon ; 8d. 
for dinner of potatoes, cabbage, and meat, and 4d. for tea, supposing 
he goes to bed without supper, and has neither a smoke nor a drink 
in the day. The actual cost of food is 1s. 4d. or exactly a rupee 
against 1d. or the sixteenth part of a rupee, for the Indian. Then 
take a London working-man’s budget. Say he gets 28s. a week as a 
bricklayer, not employed of course by the London County Council, 
and has two children and a wife. His house rent for three rooms is 
78., his food for himself and family is 13s. and clothing works out to 
8d. a week, and he is out of work three or four months in the year. 
Take a painter on 25s. with a wife and four children paying 7s. 6d 
a week for rent and not having enough left to save a shilling for the 
average period of three months out of work ; a house decorator on 
35s. with a wife and one child, paying house rent 8s. 6d. a week, 
and 1s, 6d. a week train fare to his work, a young man always 
employed, but unable to pay the rent of 9s.a week demanded by the 
3u 2 
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County Council for a microscopical suite of rooms. Take a carpenter, 
@ man who, as we know, commands the market, and almost tramples 
on prostrate employers, getting on an average 2/. 10s. a week. His 
train costs him 2s., his house rent 13s. 6d., his house food bill is 14s. 
and his clothing 1s. 6d. a week, and it costs him another 10s, a week 
to feed himself at his work. Even the agricultural labourer in the 
home counties pays 6s. or 7s. a week house rent, and gets about half 
that sum for a day’s wages. I know several men getting 28s. a week 
when in work, whose board, lodging, clothes, club, insurance and 
medical attendance cost them 20s. and their house rent 7s. 6d. a 
week. Nor is asmall tradesman in much better circumstances, and 
he feels very much the ever-increasing pressure of the rates, and the 
resulting excessive house rent. 

Compare the clothing accounts and take the Russian’s boot bill. 
A good pair, lined with sheepskin up to the knee, to keep out snow 
and cold and prevent fatal frost-bite, costs anything from eight to 
twelve roubles, or 17s. to 25s. Ifa pair lasts him a winter he is 
lucky. The English labourer pays from 5s. to 10s. 6d. for a pair of 
boots and cannot well do with less than two pairs in the year. A 
prudent man has to put aside nearly 2s. 6d. a week for clothing all 
the year round if he has a wife and children. I remember calcu- 
lating in 1896 that a Calcutta coolie spent just 2s. 6d. a year on 
clothing, and that the Cotton Duties Bill then before the Viceroy’s 
Council, on the Select Committee of which I was sitting, raised the 
coolie’s clothing bill by 1d. a year. I consulted a great many coolies, 
and walked miles with them over the Maidan and along the quays, 
and gathered the impression that a cloth a year was about as much 
as a labourer bought. If this calculation was even approximately 
correct, it costs an English labourer’s family fifty-two times as much 
as it costs an Indian family to clothe itself, while as to shoe leather, 
the proportions are perhaps as thirty shillings to a shilling, for 
practically the Indian coolie only keeps one pair of slippers, which 
he does not wear. Of course there are cold climates in India and in 
the frosty upper provinces and in rainy Malabar, the clothing bill 
necessarily runs to 7s. or 8s. a year, so that these remarks are not of 
universal application. They are, however, of such extended applica- 
tion as to show that if indeed a European of Russia, or Eastern, or 
Southern, Europe has ten or twenty times, and the Englishman forty 
or fifty times, the money income of the Indian, it by no means 
follows that their circumstances are so different as might be 
supposed. The climate of India is of all, owing to the character of 
the monsoon, the most fickle and incalculable, but if Government 
can go on feeding as many as come on relief in famine time, if the 
Bombay people on the occurrence of a second visitation show, as the 
Central Provinces people have, that they do not mean to starve 
again, when the shy hill people also overcome their prejudices, and 
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the native States so manage their famines that their stricken 
subjects do not overflow into our relief works, and if the financial 
strain of such colossal efforts to counteract the effects of cosmic 
causes proves such as a poor country can bear, then it might be 
asserted that the condition of the Indian was better than that of the 
European peasant. Meanwhile it is well not to forget that in 
ordinary seasons there are good reasons for holding that such a 
statement might be made. His staid and sad demeanour is a 
precious personal possession, and is not the result of crushing 
poverty. The people are no better off in Japan, but they smile and 
chatter, while raking their few coppers out of the expiring embers of 
their villages, some of which are burnt down every day. The 
Indians are to the Burmese what the Chinese are to the Japanese. 
Differences of temperament are unaccountable. If a happy smiling 
face is a sign of prosperity the jinrickshaw drawer of Japan must be 
far more prosperous than the rich, and luxurious idlers of London, 
and other great capitals of Europe. 

I think the European works harder than the Indian peasant, one 
of the great difficulties of dealing with whom is that he is quite 
content with a minimum wage for work he likes in congenial condi- 
tions. My next-door neighbour in my Russian village during the 
short summer, got up at 4 o’clock and worked thenceforward till 
9P.M. From early dawn he mowed the hay, which, after drying it in 
the sun, he carted into the barn, and as his children were growing 
girls, he had no assistance. During the long winter, when the snow- 
drift darkened his windows, and his wife was busy spinning, he used 
to gather wood for sale and for use, or go to St. Petersburg with his 
horse todrivea droshky. That was a bitter winter; a dram too deep 
and a little folding of the hands to sleep, and more than one driver 
froze to death upon his box. I have often slept in an Indian hut, 
and often in a Russian cottage, and taking all considerations together 
prefer the former, certainly in summer, and also in winter, for as no 
one can sleep in the cottage anywhere but on the top of, or close 
to, the stove, the crowding problem becomes as acute as it is in 
London. The peasants round me had milk, curds and potatoes, and 
a fish cake for breakfast, cabbage soup, gruel, vegetables and sour 
milk, and, by no means every day, meat for dinner. Tea, bread and 
cheese and supper before bed completed their programme. When 
they get no meat, they are, relatively to their needs, very much worse 
off than the Indian getting a fair day’s food, according to his needs, 
upon our famine relief works. There is no famine there, and they 
should properly be called, anti-famine relief works. 

In Siberia again are the villagers very much more comfortable 
than in India? It must be remembered of course that Siberia is no 
way inferior to the plains of Russia as a place of residence in the 
winter, and is a lovely country in the summer months. The villages 
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consist of wooden houses built of logs, the interstices between which 
are stuffed with moss, and the windows are made of primitive glass. 
In the broad dusty streets a few pigs or head of cattle wander. In 
Bukovina and Roumania the villages are of the same character, the 
people have to be clothed in a very expensive fashion, and the 
comparison or rather the contrast made, as regards Russia, also holds 
good. Yet these are the parts of Europe which present most simil- 
arity with the East. The exile of the bell of Uglich to Tobolsk for 
tolling the signal for an insurrection in the seventeenth century, its 
pardon and repatriation at the end of the last century, are incidents 
which would excite no comment in the Peking Gazette. The sacred 
Eikons or pictures cannot be moved, or the wonder-working properties 
of new Eikons admitted, without the consent of the Holy Synod, 
which is practically a department of the administration. In some 
localities the souls of the departed are propitiated by offerings of food 
and wine, as they are in S. India, and in Roumania the stalker must 
cut the animal’s throat to make it lawful, like a Mahomedan. 
Perhaps he learnt this when the Turks hung over the Hungarian 
frontier, and close by in Russia the people are so proud of their 
apparently still novel Christianity, that the word for a peasant is still 
‘a Christian.’ Now we ourselves have got so accustomed to being 
Christians that we have ceased to call other people pagans, and will, 
I hope, soon learn to abstain from using the far more unpleasant word 
heathen in speaking of non- (but not necessarily un-) Christian folk. 
Here in Eastern Europe you carry your own bedding, you must wash 
in running water, and not wallow in already polluted fluid in a bath, 
little bribes are universal, and it may be added very venial, and the 
whole atmosphere is semi-Oriental. But you cannot live like an 
Oriental, nor can the natives of the outskirts of Europe. How much 
greater is the contrast between the cost of living and the habits of 
the far West of Europe in England, and the far East in India. Can 
anyone ever contemplate the people of this country being taxed to 
place the people of that country in what is absurdly called the same 
position as the other inhabitants of other parts of our Empire, or 
grants being made by Parliament to redress an inequality, if it be an 
inequality, of condition, and to defeat the climatic and economic 
dispensations of Providence? Yet such proposals have been and are 
being, quite seriously made. It is our habit to exaggerate the poverty 
of countries which form a great contrast with our own incessant hive 
of industry, and to forget altogether that if human happiness be the 
object in view, it is by no means certain that the people we pity come 
not before ourselves ; if indeed when increasing taxation and the un- 
restrained extravagance of local bodies be taken into account, and 
the cost of living, our own people are so much better off than the 
others, whose poverty we commiserate. In 1886 I rode 886 miles 
in Persia and find in my notes: ‘The people are invariably well fed 
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and fairly well dressed. It is the scarcity of the villages which 
strikes the traveller rather than their condition. In Kurdistan I 
found food good in kind, cheap in price, and very plentiful.’ In 
Turkey, the next country to the West, the people are still stronger, 
and better clad, in spite of all we hear of Turkish mis-government, 
of which indeed it is not Turkish subjects who so loudly complain. 

The wages of agricultural labour in Persia vary from 5d. a day 
with, to 9d. without food, and for a long hard day rise to 13d. and 
money goes very much farther in Persia than in Suffolk, Essex, and 
Herefordshire, where our agricultural labourers get more than twice 
the higher amount, while the artisan in London gets per hour what 
the Persian agriculturist receives per day. Indeed a very intelligent 
man calculated that a cultivator and his family could live in comfort 
on 3/. 10s. a year. The women, however, are not bread-winners 
in the Shah’s dominions as they are in our Eastern Empire. In 
India the women work in the fields, and in the Bengal coal mines 
the whole family goes down below, sometimes by an inclined plane, 
and sometimes by a not very deep shaft into high and airy galleries, 
where they are very cheerful and happy, provided they are not called 
upon to conform to regulations suitable and proper perhaps in 
Durham and South Wales, but absolutely unsuited to agriculturists 
just being weaned from the land, and ready enough to take to 
mining provided their wives may come and cook for then, which they 
cannot of course do, unless the children also come. There is no fire- 
damp, and no danger, but these people have not altogether escaped 
from legislative interference. The deep narrow galleries of the 
Mysore gold mines, however, are unsuitable for women and children, 
and they never frequent them. The Hindus are full of sense and 
discretion, and the better they are known, the more they are liked, 
and the more apparent it becomes that what we call their prejudices 
have very reasonable foundations. 

To return to Persia for the moment, the resources of the peasant 
are slender enough for the inhabitants of a cold and hot country, 
who need a quasi-European diet, but at the time of my visit, it was 
asserted in Reviews and reports, that Persia was in extremis and that 
the misery of the people was very great. I did not find this to be 
the case. In Southern China the villagers do not appear to be 
possessed of greater means than the peasants in India, but their 
houses are built of more permanent and cold-resisting material, and 
their clothing is warmer, because they have to guard against greater 
cold in the winter. In Northern China, on the other hand, where it 
is bitterly cold, and the ports are icebound for months in the winter, 
the men and women are taller and stronger, their diet is more rich, 
substantial and stimulating, they wear fur clothing of necessity in 
the cold weather, and their earnings are just sufficient to allow of 
their obtaining what is required for the support of life in a rigorous 
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climate. In every country the peasantry live by the sweat of their 
brows, and in every country they are able in ordinary years to 
obtain, on this condition, the bare necessities of life in that country. 
This is practically true of our own luxurious little island, as regards 
the poor. 

The inhabitants of North and South China are of course remark- 
able for unremitting industry, and though they are poor they are 
well fed and well clothed. Everywhere, up at the great wall of 
China, and beyond it, you can get meat, at every inn. The people 
need it and they get it, and if it was necessary to the diet of the 
Hindu, his standard of comfort and expenditure would be pitched, 
and his means would reach, a meat-eating scale. Most Hindus of 
the lower and more numerous classes will take animal food when it 
comes their way, but not only is it unnecessary, but it is probably 
prejudicial, to their health in their own climate. In the adjacent 
country of Corea, the people are poorer because of their invincible 
idleness ; their huts are mean, and as their standard of comfort is 
lower than that of China and their industry is less, their table is not 
so well supplied, though their dress is elaborate. Their thatched 
mud huts bereft of furniture are no better than those of the Indian 
villagers. The Japanese on the other hand have such good taste, 
their disposition is so light hearted, and they are so contented with 
much or little, as either comes their way, that their houses, which 
are equally unfurnished, and their appointments, do not produce the 
same impression of squalor as those of the Corean. In the land of 
Morning Calm, a full power magistrate got 80/. a year pay, and 
Indians employed by us in corresponding positions get a much 
higher scale of remuneration. 

My object has been to take a comparative view of the peasantry 
of Eastern nations, and to show how impossible it is to compare their 
condition with that of the inhabitants of Eastern, and still more with 
that of the inhabitants of Western, Europe. It has been possible in 
the given space only to take a few items of account, but as the wants 
of the West are innumerable, and the needs of life in the tropics very 
few, and these easily supplied, it may be taken for granted that a 
complete account would tell against the case of the Western, and in 
favour of that of the Eastern example. 

Enough has been said perhaps to show how preposterous it 
would be to call upon the taxpayers of this country to keep India 
going, during what must be looked upon as periodical visitations 
incident to the climate of that part of Asia. In spite of com- 
paratively high wages the people of this country are not relatively in 
such an immensely superior position. To argue that they are, 
because they have immeasurably more wants, which are to a greater 
or lesser extent supplied, would be like envying the Englishman in 
India for having a punkah, instead of the Englishman at home for not 
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needing this distracting, but in hot countries necessary, luxury. 
The condition of the poor in India is such that every economy in 
administration should be enforced, such as the extended employment 
of the natives, the avoidance of vain military expeditions, the 
simplification of the method of government, and the repression of 
the forced extension of the expensive, and often unnecessary, services 
of western civilisation. When all this has been done, and great 
efforts are being made to accomplish most of these ends, when the 
currency policy has had a sufficiently long trial, and when British 
capital flows in to develop the vast latent resources of the country, 
and to wean a larger portion of the people from the practice of a 
starveling agriculture, when such taxes as may press a little—as all 
taxes do—upon the poor, are lightened, then England will have 
done as much as she can to carry out her mission in India, And 
still the poor will differ, as white differs from black, from our own 
poor people. They will lie down at night on mother earth without a 
bed or bedding, they will rise and take a light and inexpensive break- 
fast, will need no change of the cloth which is their substitute for 
all the odious, embarrassing and uncomfortable garments with which 
we are encumbered, they will pay little or no house rent, will live 
chiefly in the open air, they will return at nightfall after an indus- 
trious, but not exhausting day, will talk awhile in the verandahs, 
after the iamps have been lighted and the God of fire saluted, will 
take their frugal suppers, and sleep within or without their huts at 
least as happily and as free from care, as persons in the same 
position in Europe—the dawn their alarum, the meridian their 
dinner hour, nightfall their time of rest, the heavens their clock, 
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What a picture of Indian village life Hephestus wrought upon the 
shield ! 

It is a misfortune for India, and a snare for England, that we are 
so ready over here within the narrow compass of this little island, to 
accept as representative of the manners, customs, habits, sentiments 
and religions of hundreds of millions of our Indian fellow subjects, 
those who have abandoned their Asiatic, and have put on a 
European, aspect, who visit us here, assimilate with ease our own 
atmosphere, who may be and who generally are admirable, who may 
be and who generally are enterprising, but who are in fact the most 
infinitesimally microscopic minority of the communities they have 
deserted. 

When the British public awake to this fact, some of the circum- 
stances to which I have referred above may be considered, and 
England will learn that the Indians are not black in colour, nor in 
disposition, nor untruthful, nor ungrateful, that most of them marry 
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one and only one adult woman, that purdah women are a com- 
paratively small proportion of their sex, that widow re-marriage is 
only forbidden among the upper classes, and those who follow their 
lead, that an eminent Hindu, Mr. Bose, actually says, ‘it is in the 
Zenana that Hindu human nature is seen at its best,’ that Hindu 
women being admirable daughters, wives, and mothers, have all the 
influence good women have in England, that the majority of the 
people do not object to meat, but neither get it, nor need it, that the 
majority always drank a little, and were not taught by us to abandon 
their naturally temperate character, that the people enjoy life in 
their own way, and would be surprised indeed to learn that the 
troubles from which they suffer are due to the misgovernment of the 
foreigners, who if in a somewhat unsympathetic manner, labour, as 
they know, to improve their condition, as their own spokesmen, 
amongst others, the distinguished Bengali barrister, Mr. Ghose, and 
the late prophet of the Brahmos, Keshab Chunder Sen, admit, when 
they describe the British conquest as ‘a divine dispensation.’ 

A very competent and recent writer, Mr. Crooke, described the 
life of the North Indian peasant, male and female, ‘as one of cease- 
less monotonous toil, a constant struggle to keep body and soul 
together, but one which enforces industry and temperance, is com- 
patible with a good deal of simple charity and kindliness, and a 
ready cheeriness which can find amusement in the veriest trifles.’ 
Another, and a Hindu writer, Mr. Ramakrishna, truly says, ‘the 
chief characteristics of South Indian villagers are their simplicity, 
industry and contentment.’ 

In India, as in other countries, there are parts wherein the 
struggle is less severe, wherein indeed life is easy, but this description 
answers well enough, and is it very different from what might be 
written of the poor in other quarters of the globe, or other parts of 
Asia ? 

The use of matches and kerosene oil is the only sign of 
Western rule in the villages. Life is almost public, for men and 
women, yuvaixes, ‘Ilotdwevar eri mpoOvpocw éxaotn. There is no 
seclusion except for the females of the very few rich and high-born, 
and in their cases it is by no means severe. Mr. Crooke corroborates 
Mr. Kipling, when he says, ‘women exercise wide influence, and 
control, whether without or within the Zenana, and little that goes 
on outside escapes their ears.’ All who have associated with the 
Hindus, will say the same of the observance among them of this 
foreign custom, which they learnt from their Mahomedan conquerors, 
and only practise where that rule prevailed. 

The agricultural labourers who are often described as one degree 
removed from destitution, do not suffer from want of food unless 
crops fail and prices rise, when they do suffer, and would probably 
perish in large numbers but for our system of famine relief, which, 
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however, has not availed to defeat the failure of rain, and to control 
the procession of the seasons. The petty proprietors are poor, but 
their condition has largely improved in the last thirty years. The 
State can only keep the poorest out of taxes paid by the poor, the 
people will not emigrate in large numbers, they will indulge in 
litigation, which unfortunately our system encourages, to such an 
extent that a retired Government servant has been known to buy 
a property to which a lawsuit attaches, as an occupation for his 
declining years. Meanwhile, the middle and higher classes become 
richer, and up to now the tax-gatherer has not got at their pockets 
to any great extent. Indian agriculture, as a very capable observer, 
Dr. Voelker, said, presents ‘a perfect picture of careful cultivation 
combined with hard labour, perseverance, knowledge, and fertility of 
resource,’ and no one else but a Chinaman could make a living off 
a Hindu’s small holding. From the rise in prices the peasant 
proprietors of course have, but the labourers—now more often paid 
in cash and not grain—have not equally profited. Yet their wages 
must have increased, for I found an Indian estimate made early in 
last century to the effect that rice of the value of 10 rupees was 
the wage of a field labourer. Dubois calculated that he got his 
keep and 12s. a year, and I calculated the South Indian agricultural 
labourer’s earnings in 1890 to be about 3/. 10s. per annum. 
Lord Curzon’s estimate gives a family 8/., for of course, in India 
the wife and the children are also bread-winners among the 
lower classes. Bishop Heber in 1824 said of the Bengal peasantry 
that ‘though not ill-off, they could not afford to live luxuriously,’ 
and one of the ablest of modern inquirers, the late Dewan of Baroda, 
from an independent calculation came to precisely the same con- 
clusion as Lord Cromer—viz. that the average family income was about 
108 rupees a year, a figure Lord Curzon now estimates to have risen 
to about 120 rupees. Money may be and is scarce, but at any rate 
we have no such notation now as ‘forty bitter almonds, or sixty-five 
shells, equal one paisa, forty-eight paisa equal one rupee.’ 

As the Abbé Dubois wrote, however, early, and as Mr. Crooke 
wrote late, in the century just completed, to suppose that Govern- 
ment can raise the condition of the depressed classes is a dream, 
but by letting them and their labour systems alone, and by creating 
and encouraging a diversity of occupations and industries, other 
than agriculture, the administration can show them a way whereby 
they may obtain salvation. 

One of their own eminent men, the late Mr. Justice Ranade, 
pointed out to his fellow-countrymen the encouraging increase in 
the exports of manufactured goods in recent years, than which the 
rise in the export of raw produce has been relatively less, and he 
rightly attributed the change to the influx of British capital and 
enterprise, and saw a very hopeful sign in the already altered re- 
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lations between Indian exports and imports of raw and manufactured 
goods. There is no limit to which this alteration may not reach, in 
a country in which such vast stores of raw material exist alongside 
the cheapest, and by no means the least efficient, labour in the world. 

The alternative prescription is social reform. What social reform 
the people of India are likely to develop, I do not know. Sir John 
Strachey, an experienced statesman, wrote in 1899: ‘They are 
intensely conservative, and wedded to an extent difficult for Euro- 
peans to understand, to every ancient custom ;’ and mark well the 
words, ‘between their customs and religion no line of distinction 
can be drawn. Our western knowledge and activities have touched 
only the merest fringe of their ideas and beliefs. The vast masses 
live in a different world from ours, and hate everything new, and 
especially almost everything we look upon as Progress.’ As to their 
religion, in it, as Mr. Ramakrishna says, ‘the Hindoo lives, moves 
and has his being.’ One of the greatest authorities, a French 
missionary, and the only one, it is believed, ever ‘ received’ by high 
caste Hindus as one of themselves, Abbé Dubois said in the first 
quarter of last century : ‘If it be possible to ameliorate the condition 
of the people of India, a nation so eminently distinguished for its 
beneficent and humane principles of government and for its impartial 
justice to all classes alike’ as the English, ‘ will attain this result, 
but I venture to predict that they will attempt in vain to effect any 
considerable change in the social condition of the people of India, 
whose character, principles, customs, and ineradicable conservatism 
will always present insurmountable obstacles. Their justice, prudence, 
and anxiety to enhance the material comfort of their subjects, and 
above all, the inviolable respect they constantly show for the customs 
and religious beliefs of the country have contributed more to the 
consolidation of their power, than even their victories and conquests. 
It is the poverty of the people which gives most cause for apprehen- 
sion ; poverty accompanied by the most extraordinary supineness on 
the part of the people themselves. The question is, will a Govern- 
ment determined to be neither unjust nor oppressive, always be able 
to find within the borders of this immense empire means sufficient 
to enable it to meet the heavy expenses of its administration ?’ 

These are weighty words, and the history of the last three 
quarters of a century has proved in all respects their wisdom, while 
it has also exhibited that partial amelioration in the condition of the 
people the Abbé predicted, and confirmed the truth of his other 
anticipations. 

If he appears to be an obsolete authority, though he is of yester- 
day as time counts in India, hear what another able and accomplished 
missionary, Mr. Padfield, wrote in 1896: ‘Superstition has just as 
strong a hold upon the masses as ever; emancipation from its 
thraldom seems remote and almost hopeless.’ 
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Has it not been said of Europe that the religion of one genera- 
tion is the superstition of the next? At any rate superstition and 
religion cannot yet be distinguished in the East, and Mr. Padfield, a 
member of the great Church Missionary Society, truly says: ‘ Every 
detail of a Hindu’s life from cradle to grave is regulated by religious 
rule, and the orthodox Hindu looks with dislike on the hybrid 
civilisation of a small unrepresentative minority.’ 

Mr. Crooke too, an eminent lay authority, who wrote in 1897, 
dwells upon the great powers of self-defence of Hinduism, and says: 
‘ Any interference with a petty shrine will set a whole city ina blaze. 
Everywhere there is a fervour of belief, an intensity of conviction in 
the power of the Unseen God, which is in startling contrast to the 
calm indifferentism of the religious world of the West.’ Social 
reform from within therefore shows no such signs of development as 
industrial reform, which the people and government of this country 
can and should be as anxious to promote as they should be, and 
are bound by the most solemn pledges to be, unwilling to interfere 
directly or indirectly with the customs of the people, who are it may 
be believed, slowly increasing in prosperity, notwithstanding the 
ravages of plague, pestilence, and famine. 

J. D. REEs. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SOME NOTES ON THE GNOSTICS 


THE apparently rigid application of the scientific method to Biblical 
research in general, and especially to the problems of New Testament 
criticism, has recently in the hands of extremists been productive of 
results so strongly opposed to the generally received traditional and 
dogmatic foundations of the Creeds of the Churches of Christendom, 
that even some of those who are strong adherents of this method, 
and have nothing to fear from its rigid application, are beginning to 
question whether research productive of such results is afterall really 
scientific in the best sense of the word. 

So long as these extreme views were published by individual 
scholars on their own responsibility, they could be conveniently 
regarded by conservatism as the personal statements of writers who 
might, in the most tolerant mood, be termed simply ‘ extravagant,’ 
to use a term of Roman Catholic legalism; but when they are 
put forward as the general opinions of a large and very influential 
body of official instructors of the younger generation which is about 
to enter on the ministry of the Protestant Churches, they can no 
longer be passed over as isolated instances of mere ‘extravagance,’ 
but must be recognised as the many voices of an admirably equipped 
band of influential citizens who demand a drastic reform in the 
polity of the State. 

That such is indeed the position of affairs may be easily seen by 
turning to the pages of the Encyclopedia Biblica which is in progress 
of publication. This monument of painstaking research and great 
learning numbers among its contributors not only many of the most 
brilliant Biblical scholars of the United States and of this country, 
but also a large number of the holders of the most famous chairs of 
theology, Bible exegesis, and Church history in the Protestant 
countries of the Continent. Of their ability, industry, and earnest- 
ness ,there is no question, of their integrity there is no breath of 
suspicion, and yet the results of their investigations seem to the 
ordinary mind trained in traditional Christian notions nothing less 
than a sweeping away of nearly all his most cherished beliefs. 

It would of course be exceedingly unjust to make a writer 
responsible for any opinions other than those expressed in articles 
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to which he has signed his name, but that there is a very general 
consensus of opinion among ‘ advanced’ critics on some of the most 
vital points of Christian tradition is very evident. For instance, 
nowhere in the first three volumes which have been published 
of this Encyclopedia, do the honorific capitals appear in pronouns 
referring to the Christ—an omission which indicates the positive 
general opinion that, in the words of one of the contributors, ‘in 
the person of Jesus we have to do with a completely human being, 
and that the divine is to be sought in him only in the form in which 
it is capable of being found in a man.’ 

Moreover the most important articles on New Testament criticism 
have been entrusted to that brilliant scholar Professor Schmiedel of 
Ziirich. Such a choice must have been made by the editors after 
mature deliberation, and with full knowledge that the general tone 
of the writer of the articles on the ‘Gospels,’ the ‘ Acts,’ and on 
‘John, Son of Zebedee,’ would be popularly taken as indicative of 
the trend of ‘advanced’ criticism, and therefore of the opinions of 
the contributors to the Encyclopedia. 

What, then, does ‘science’ in the hands of ‘ advanced’ critics, 
after all its siftings and analyses, leave us of the old, old story? It 
must be confessed that it leaves us very little indeed. In fact, ‘ the 
foundation pillars for a truly scientific life of Jesus’ which Professor 
Schmiedel selects out of the débiis are so grotesquely inadequate to 
bear the gigantic structure which we see piled up before us, that, 
were the matter less serious, we might almost suspect this solemn 
scholar of levity. Professor Schmiedgl’s ‘foundation pillars’ are 
nine in number, and all hewn out of material which to the vast 
majority of Christians will seem to be the least solid in the whole 
quarry. 

Five passages from the sayings-material and general narrative, 
and four referring to the wonder-doings, constitute these ‘truly 
scientific’ and ‘ credible elements.’ 

The sayings are as follows: ‘Why callest thou me good? none 
is good, save God only’; that blasphemy against the ‘son of man’ 
can be forgiven; that his relatives held him to be beside himself; 
‘of that day and of that hour knoweth no man, not even the angels 
in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father’; and ‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’ 

The four referring to the miracle-workings are these: Jesus 
emphatically refused to work a ‘sign’ before the eyes of his con- 
temporaries ; Jesus was able to do no mighty work (save healing a 
few sick folk) in Nazareth, and marvelled at the unbelief of the 
people; the feeding of the 4,000 and 5,000 is to be interpreted 
spiritually, for Jesus refers to this in a rebuke to his disciples 
concerning their little understanding (‘How is it that ye do not 
perceive that I spake not to you concerning bread ?”’); so also in the 
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answer to the Baptist (‘The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, the deaf hear, and the poor have the gospel preached 
unto them’), the same spiritual sense is implied, it is the spiritually 
blind and lame who are healed by the gospel. 

On these selected passages Professor Schmiedel bases his view of 
Jesus; but if we are not content with so limited a view of miracle- 
possibility, and would accept miracles of healing as well, then ‘ it is 
permissible for us to regard as historical only those of the class 
which even at the present day physicians are able to effect by 
psychical methods—as, more especially, cures of mental maladies.’ 

If this is all that science has to tell him of the credible elements 
in the Christ-story, the believer may well exclaim: ‘They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not wherethey have laid Him!’ [If this 
be really the truth of the whole matter, then it would seem almost 
inevitable that, with such books of general reference accessible to all, 
in the next generation the elaborate structure of dogma and tradi- 
tion which the Church has so laboriously piled up throughout the 
ages, will begin to totter to its very foundations, and with the dawn 
of a new century will have crumbled into ruins. 

But let us see whether, after all, these positions are so well taken, 
whether they are ‘truly scientific’ in the best sense of the term. 
The unbiassed scientific historian of human experience will at once 
perceive that the whole question has been begged from the start, for 
throughout the whole inquiry it is presupposed that the normal 
experience of the average man in this every-day world is the canon 
whereby we can infallibly mark out the limits of possibility of 
the credible happening throughout the centuries. The abnormal is 
therefore rigidly eliminated wherever found by these who would 
confine the ocean of human experience in their own special water- 
pots. We have here, it is permissible to believe, got our fingers on 
the knot which is choking the life out of the expositions of our so- 
called ‘ rationalists’ in things religious. 

It would be a very easy task to show what a radical change has 
come over general opinion of recent years with regard to the 
possibility of transcending the limits of five-sense physical conscious- 
ness, not to speak of the still higher possibilities of the inner 
experiences of the religious life, but it will be sufficient here to 
confront the left wing of criticism with the declaration of one who 
till lately was regarded as high in command in its ranks. The way 
to a far more truly scientific appreciation of the evidence is pointed 
out with moderation by Professor Harnack in his recent remarkable 
lectures, Das Wesen des Christentums, when he says : 


Although the order of Nature is inviolable, we are not yet by any means 
acquainted with all the forces working in it and acting reciprocally with other 
forces, Our acquaintance even with the forces inherent in matter, and with the 
field of their actions, is incomplete ; while of psychic forces we know very much 
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less, We see that a strong will and a firm faith exert an influence upon the life 
of the body, and produce phenomena which strike us as marvellous. Who is 
there up to now that has set any sure bounds to the province of the possible and 
the actual? Noone. Who can say how far the influence of soul upon soul and 
of soul upon body reaches? Noone. Who can still maintain that any extra- 
ordinary phenomenon that may appear in this domain is entirely based on error 
and delusion ? 


Here we have, in the writer’s opinion, the thin end of the wedge 
which will eventually split into pieces the fancied adamantine rock 
of so-called ‘ rationalism.’ If Christianity does not owe not only its 
origin but its whole real existence to a life and an inner experience 
which can even on occasion manifest abnormal happenings in 
external nature, then it must be classed among the emptiest 
delusions on the face of the earth. If not only Christianity but 
religion in general were not based upon actual and definite experi- 
ence, they would be the cruellest of al] mockeries ; and to those who 
are convinced of the actuality of this experience, it is surprising to 
see how confidently so many men of great intellectual power, but of 
little or no experience in the domain of religion itself, set to work 
to explain the whole raison d’étre of that of which they confessedly, 
by every page they write, have themselves no really practical know- 
ledge. Such work cannot rightly be classed as scientific in the 
fullest sense of the term, for minds so constituted can at best deal 
only with the outer facts about religion, and treat at second hand of 
the statements of religionists about their own experiences or the 
experiences of their fellows; they can never deal at first hand with 
the actual inner facts of religion itself. Not only so, but the want 
of knowledge of the inner facts, or even in some cases of their very 
nature, must necessarily prejudice to a large extent their judgment 
as to the credibility and historicity of the outer facts. 

It will thus be seen that every scholar’s interpretation of the 
nature of the origins of Christianity must necessarily be determined 
by his present knowledge or ignorance of the possibilities of religion 
itself. Knowledge of these possibilities, however, so far from 
hampering a critic in his researches, should, on the contrary, be a 
potent help to ever more exact appreciation of the material, for, in 
the opinion of the writer, the more a man really knows of these 
possibilities and the freedom of the inner life on which the light of 
illumination shines, the more ready will he be to welcome the most 
exact research into the documents and history of a religion, provided 
always there be no attempt to force upon him a fancied infallible 
canon of orthodox research, ‘ rationalistic’ or otherwise. 

If, then, we turn to the environment of earliest Christianity, and 
endeavour to piece together the fragments of evidence which have 
come down to us, and carefully to study the dim traces of the con- 
temporary religious movements of the times, we shall be astonished 
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to find that this environment was honeycombed with religious brothers 
hoods, associations, and communities of every sort and description. 
So far from the gospel falling from the sky on to a field barren of all 
religious endeavour and entirely ignorant of morals, we find distinct 
traces in certain directions of a strenuous desire to live the holy life, 
and to solve the riddle of existence. In many of these communities 
were groups of professed mystics who devoted themselves to the 
contemplative life, and who endeavoured by strict asceticism and 
rigorous discipline to become seers and prophets. These men were 
also active in recording the result of their ‘ philosophising’ in 
poems, apocalypses, religious romances, theosophic treatises, and 
pseudepigraphs of all kinds, which, however, were for the most part 
circulated privately, for almost without exception the members of 
such communities and brotherhoods were bound by a strict pledge 
of secrecy. 

That such societies were very numerous may be seen from a bald 
list of their names. Not to speak of the religious associations and 
fraternities, collegia, sodalitates, thiasi, erani, and orgeones, spread 
everywhere throughout the Greco-Roman world, we have in Jewry, 
both in Palestine and among the Diaspora, the Chassidim groups 
and Essene brotherhoods. Greece gives us the Orphic communities 
and Pythagorean orders, while Egypt has her very numerous 
Therapeut monasteria-settlements and the highly philosophic 
Hermetic schools. In addition, and closely mingled with them, we 
have the numerous mystery-institutions—Eleusinian, Bacchic, 
Iacchic, Isiac, Mithriac, Samothracian, Phrygian, Assyrian, &c.— 
good, bad, and indifferent, political, private, and philosophic. 

That among the members of some of these associations there 
was some common form of freemasonry whereby entrance and lodg- 
ing were obtainable by a brother from distant lands, is evident not 
only from the well-known regulations of the Essenes, but also from 
a careful study of the life of Apollonius of Tyana, the philosopher- 
reformer of the first century a.D. There was, therefore, in every 
probability, some common ground of interest and experience between 
them. 

That, further, among these communities there were men eagerly 
striving for light, is amply testified to by Philo, who, writing about 
25 a.D., tells us that in his day numerous groups of men and also 
women, who in all respects lived the life of religion, who abandoned 
their property, retired from the world, and devoted themselves 
entirely to the search for wisdom and the cultivation of virtue, were 
scattered far and wide throughout the world. In his treatise On the 
Contemplative Life he writes : 

This natural class of men is to be found in many parts of the inhabited world, 
both the Grecian and the non-Grecian world, sharing in the perfect good. In 


Egypt there are crowds of them in every province, or nome as they call it, and 
especially round Alexandria, 
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In all of this it cannot but be that we have a very important factor 
in the environment of infant Christianity ; and when we find that it 
is just such a background as this which makes intelligible the picture 
of the many mystic movements, contemplative schools, and enthusi- 
astic associations within the early Christian sphere of influence, 
which are confusedly classed together as Gnostic, and which played 
so important a part in the formulation of Christian dogma, it is 
astonishing that comparatively so little attention has been bestowed 
upon them even by specialists, while the general public is in the 
most profound ignorance of the whole matter. It is also exceedingly 
disappointing to find that in the new Encyclopedia barely two pages, 
and these of a most unsatisfactory nature, are devoted to the 
‘ Gnosis’ by Professor Jiilicher, although he would have it that ‘in 
the second century, and alsoto some extent in the third, the Church 
was engaged in a life-and-death struggle with the Gnostics,’ Surely 
one would have thought that foes (if foes they were) of such metal 
deserve more than a page and a half in four volumes of some 6,000 
columns ! 

But Gnosticism is not to be confined to the second and part of 
the third century; it was flourishing in the first century as well: 
indeed, Christianity seems to have’ been in contact with communities 
of a Gnostic nature from its very beginnings. Setting aside the 
hotly debated point whether or no Jesus Himself was a member of 
one of the Essene communities, there is very little doubt that Paul, 
whose authentic Letters are the earliest historic records of Christen- 
dom, was in some sort of contact with ‘ Gnostic’ ideas. It is gene- 
rally believed that the Apostle to the Gentiles was in irreconcilable 
conflict with every sort of Gnosticism, because of his phrase, ‘ Gnosis 
falsely so called ;’ but if so, it is an extraordinary fact that some of 
his Letters are filled with technical terms of the Gnosis, terms which 
receive ample, elaborate, and repeated explanation in Gnostic tra- 
dition, but which remain as every-day words deprived of all technical 
content in Catholic hands. 

To take one instance out of many, one however which, to the 
writer’s knowledge, has not been noticed before. The Authorised 
Version renders 1 Corinthians xv. 8 in the famous and familiar 
words: ‘ And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one born out 
of due time.’ What is the meaning of the graphic but puzzling 
expression ‘ born out of due time,’ which so many accept because of 
its familiar sound without further question ? 

‘ And last of all, @o7epei ro éxtpw@pari, he appeared to me also.’ 
‘ And last of all, as to the Z«rpwya, he appeared to me also.’ ‘And 
last of all, as to “‘ the abortion,” he appeared to me also.’ Notice the 
article, ‘as tothe abortion,’ not ‘as to avabortion.’ Now 7d Exrpwpa, 
‘the abortion,’ is a technical and oft-repeated term of one of the 
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great systems of the Gnosis, a term which enters into the main 
fabric of the dramatic Sophia-mythus. 

In the mystic cosmogony of these Gnostic circles, ‘the abor- 
tion’ was the crude matter cast out of the plerdma or world of 
perfection. This crude and chaotic matter was in the cosmogonical 
process shaped into a perfect ‘son’ by the World-Christ ; that is to 
say, was made into a world-system by the ordering or cosmic power 
of the Logos. ‘The abortion’ was the unshaped and unordered 
chaotic matter which had to be separated out, ordered, and perfected, 
in the macrocosmic task of the ‘ enformation according to substance,” 
while this again was to be completed on the soteriological side by 
the microcosmic process of the ‘enformation according to gnosis’ or 
spiritual consciousness. As the world-soul was perfected by the 
World-Christ, so was the individual soul to be perfected and re- 
deemed by the individual Christ. 

Paul thus becomes comprehensible ; he here speaks the language 
of the Gnosis, and in this instance at least it is permissible to draw 
the deduction that the Gnosis in this connection could not, in his 
opinion, have been ‘ falsely so called.’ 

Here then, in the earliest historic documents of Christendom, we 
have traces of a distinct Gnostic influence, and that too in connec- 
tion with just those post-resurrection appearances of the Lord which 
formed the main basis of Gnostic tradition. It was the general 
claim of the Gnostics that the inner teaching, the explanations of 
the parables and of the ‘ dark sayings,’ and all that further instruc- 
tion which formed the main content of their special tradition, was 
given to them by the Master Himself, by the ‘ Living One’ after the 
death of Jesus. This persuasion was not confined to the professed 
Gnostics themselves, for even the hzresiological Justin Martyr 
(I. Apol. xlvi.) says that the Master after the death of His body 
appeared to the apostles and disciples, and it was then that He 
taught them the real basis of the faith ; while Clement of Alexandria, 
whose whole contention in his voluminous writings was the existence 
of a Christian Gnosis, declares: ‘To James the Just and John and 
Peter was the Gnosis delivered by the Lord after the resurrection. 
These delivered it to the rest of the apostles, and the rest to the 
seventy ’—a tradition which preserves the distinction of the ‘three,’ 
who were in closest intimacy with the Master, and of the grades of 
the ‘twelve’ and the ‘ seventy.’ 

In all this it is evident that we have a dominating element of 
mysticism and vision, of seership and appearances; to this in all 
probability is to be traced the origin of many declarations which lie 
outside the province of actual physical history ; and in this may be 
found the excuse for much of that ‘historicising’ of the time which 
so entirely lacks any sense of true history as we understand the word 
to-day. It would be, however, exceedingly unwise to dismiss the 
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whole of it as entirely baseless or valueless, for if such inner revela- 
tions and continued help and guidance are to be set aside as 
impossibilities, the doctrine of the ‘living Christ’ and the belief in 
the continued presence of the Master must disappear from 
Christendom. 

It seems, moreover, almost indubitable that many a subsequently 
highly elaborated doctrine had its origin in some simple fact of 
vision or psychic happening in these early days, and there is still 
preserved to us a number of naive stories which were in circulation 
in these mystic circles of earliest Christendom, the very simplicity of 
which is strongly in favour of their genuineness. In the new-found 
fragments of The Acts of John (published by Dr. James in 1897 in 
Texts and Studies) several of these stories are given. 

It should be remembered that it was just these Acta or religious 
romances which were in the greatest popular favour and demand. The 
elaborate technical treatises of the Gnosis were kept apart and 
circulated only among the trained and privileged ; they were never 
intended for propagandist purposes. But the stories of ‘ apostles ’ and of 
those who were called the ‘ disciples of the Lord’ were so eagerly read 
and believed that, when that party which subsequently claimed for 
itself the monopoly of orthodoxy got the upper hand, its bishops found 
themselves unable entirely to withdraw these books from circulation, 
and had to content themselves simply with a drastic editing, whereby 
they thought the ‘ poison’ was entirely removed. The new fragments 
of the Acts of John are, however, fortunately very carelessly edited 
in this respect, and we are introduced to a circle of primitive Gnostic 
ideas which are of great value to the historical critic. 

These new fragments are early and belong to the Leucian collec- 
tion. They are indubitably earlier than Clement of Alexandria, and 
though Dr. James thinks them later than the Fourth Gospel, Corssen 
and Hilgenfeld are both of opinion that, on the contrary, the writer of 
the Fourth Gospel was acquainted with the tradition found in these 
Acta. In any case, there is a certain sweet atmosphere surrounding 
the whole recital which is distinctly ‘ Johannine,’ and which seems to 
the writer specially to mark out a very intimate stream of tradition 
from the earliest days. 

The whole setting of the narrative about the Master is what is 
called ‘docetic.’ But here we have no contact with the later highly 
elaborated theological definitions of ‘docetism.’ We are too near 
the sources of the matter. The Master appears in different forms, 
old and young, with or without beard, to the various seers of this 
inner circle. Moreover, the doctrinal subtleties of the distinction 
between the Christ and Jesus which characterises almost the whole of 
Gnostic tradition, here finds itself based on two simple narratives of 
the appearances of a certain Great One to Jesus. 

Of the three, Peter and James and John, John is the greatest 
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seer, and is always nearest the Master, curious to see, yet awestruck 
at what he beholds in that presence. On one occasion it is related 
when He had led the three up on to ‘the mountain ’—a term almost 
always used in Gnostic narrative to introduce some dramatic inci- 
dent, some vision, or inner instruction, or initiation—John had 
drawn nigh to Jesus when He was in prayer or contemplation, 
and beheld Him marvellously transfigured. James and Peter, 
however, only heard some one speaking to Jesus, and asked John 
what he had seen: ‘ He that was speaking to the Lord on the top of 
the mount, who was He? for we heard both of them speaking.’ 
But John would only answer: ‘That shall ye learn if ye inquire 
of Him.’ 

Again, on another occasion, the same vision is seen by John, 
and the narrative adds stilljmore interesting details in these words : 


Again, once when all of ‘us His disciples were sleeping in one house at 
Gennesaret, I alone, having wrapped myself up, watched from under my garment 
what He did, and first I heard Him say, ‘ John, go thou to sleep,’ and thereupon 
I feigned to be asleep; and I saw another like unto Him come down, whom also 
I heard saying unto my Lord, ‘Jesus, do they whom Thou hast chosen still not 
believe in Thee?’ And my Lord said unto Him, ‘Thou sayest well, for they are 
men,’ 


The very naiveté of the narrative is an indication of its genuine- 


ness, or, at any rate, of its very early date. No writer with the idea 
of a glorified John before him, and the text of the Fourth Gospel under 
his eyes, would have ventured to represent John as spying on Jesus 
or feigning to be asleep. How human, how natural, is the childlike 
avowal of the early writer! Again, as proof of an early date, let us 
take the form of miracle then in circulation, in the simpie story that 
when Jesus and His disciples were each given a loaf by some 
well-to-do householder, Jesus would bless His loaf and divide it 
among them, and each was well satisfied with his portion, and thus 
‘our loaves were saved whole.’ This is plainly a very early form of 
the subsequently elaborately developed dramatic incidents of the 
feeding of the 4,000 and the 5,000. No writer who had these highly 
embellished accounts before him, and who knew they were in wide 
circulation, would invent-a so comparatively feeble incident of miracle 
as the one above described. It is plainly an early document with 
which we are dealing. 

All the more interesting, then, is it to find in the new fragments 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of a strange mystical hymn, only a 
line or two of which was previously known to us. The hymn is put 
in the mouth of Jesus ; the Master sings the words, and the disciples 
‘going round in a dance’ (some solemn choric measure) intone in 
answer to every line the sacred word ‘ Amen.’ The hymn, however, in 
the opinion of the writer, is no hymn at all. On closer inspection it 
turns out to be the remains of a very early ritual, and even fragments 
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of the rubrics can be detected. Not only so, but the ritual is that of 
an initiation ceremony and is of an extraordinarily beautiful character ; 
and, most striking fact of all, there was evidently enacted daring the 
ceremony the drama of a mystic passion, almost indubitably in the 
form of a crucifixion, for shortly afterwards in the text the whole 
mystic significance of the cross is given, and reference is made to 
‘that suffering also which I showed to thee in the dance.’ 

But enough of the Acts of John for the moment, for indeed the 
pen begins to run away wherever we turn our eyes on the rich field 
of Gnosticism ; every point touched upon in these brief notes deserves 
a treatise to itself. It should not, however, be thought that the 
Gnostics were nothing but mystics and uncritical contemplatives ; 
on the contrary, some of them were very competent critics, as may be 
seen from Ptolemy’s letter to Flora, in which the Gnostic doctor, 
though by another method, arrives at practically the same estimate 
of the nature of the inspiration of the Old Covenant documents as 
many of our modern Biblical scholars. 

But in this connection the best-known name is that of Ptolemy's 
predecessor, Marcion (jl. 140-150 a.p.), who boldly challenged the 
authority of all the existing Christian Gospels and Acts in favour of 
certain Letters of Paul and a document he called The Gospel of 
Paul. Doubtless Marcion here employed a test which was theo- 
logical rather than rigidly historical, but the historian’s interest in 
the controversy is not so much as to whether or no Marcion’s theo- 
logy and his canon of judgment were correct or erroneous, but that 
as a fact of history the Marcionite view gained an enormous following, 
perhaps the half of the then Christian world. This fact proves con- 
clusively that at this period in the middle of the second century, 
there were no longer any provable historic data of a one and only 
historic tradition to which to make final appeal. If there had been, 
Marcion could never have gained serious hearing fora moment. It 
was all, even at this early date, as far as history went, a question of 
opinion. 

The main object of these few notes, however, is not to present the 
reader with a sketch of Gnosticism, or to point out in detail the 
importance of the subject, but simply to draw attention to one or 
two new points of interest. Those who are curious to know more 
may be referred to the writer’s recent work, Fragments of a Faith 
Forgotten, in which for the first time the whole main material is 
gathered together and full bibliographical details are supplied, for 
indeed of recent years our knowledge of Gnosticism has been con- 
siderably enlarged, and many preconceptions have been modified if 
not entirely revolutionised. 

Till recently our sole information on the subject was derived from 
the polemical writings of the Church Fathers, who proclaimed them- 
selves the cole guardians of the tradition of the teaching of the Christ, 
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and who declared the Gnostics to be ‘the first-born sons of Satan ;’ 
in other words, we were entirely dependent upon the bitter denuncia- 
tions of the implacable foes of the Gnosis, so that the impartial 
investigator could only with the greatest difficulty form any just 
estimate of the utterly dissimilar schools jumbled together as 
heretical. To all of these diatribes and exultant onslaughts the 
Gnostics made no reply. In all probability they were unable to do 
so because of their pledges, and in any case they had sufficient good 
sense to know that their abstruse mystic systems and their apoca- 
lypses of cryptic meaning could not be debated on a public platform, 
seeing that they dealt with matters totally beyond the area of normal 
experience. 

Fortunately, however, of late years a new direct source of in- 
formation on the Gnosis has been made accessible to us. In the 
bitter and indiscriminate persecution of heresy which attended the 
victory of the dominant party in the Church, there perished 
thousands and thousands of writings, which would to-day be of the 
utmost importance to the historian of Christian origins and of the 
evolution of its dogmas. The land was purged of the ‘ poison,’ and 
hardly a volume escaped the final outburst of zeal of the agents of 
Justinian. Only in out-of-the-way corners and in translations was 
there any chance of a stray MS. or two hiding themselves away for a 
distant future, which has only at length with pain won its way to 
comparative sanity out of the fever of theological hate. 

To-day we possess three precious Codices, containing Greek 
Gnostic original works in Coptic translation, which afford us data of 
the utmost value for an entirely new estimate of the Gnosis. 

The Askew Codex was bought by the trustees of the British 
Museum from the heirs of Dr. Askew, presumably a little prior to 
1785, Its general contents consist of a treatise to which custom has 
given the name Pistis Sophia, owing to a heading in the middle of 
the general narrative added by a later hand. As a matter of fact 
the treatise has no superscription or subscription, and though there 
is a long incident in it dealing with the passion and redemption of 
the Sophia, other parts of equal length might just as well be called 
The Questions of Mary, as Harnack has suggested, and Matter long 
prior tohim. The Codex also contains a short inset, and a lengthy 
appendix entitled Extracts from the Books of the Saviour. The 
contents of the Codex were first made known to scholarship by 
Schwartze’s Latin version in 1853. 

The Bruce Codex was brought to England from Upper Egypt in 
1769 by the famous Scottish traveller Bruce, and bequeathed to the 
care of the Bodleian Library. This Codex consists of two distinct 
MSS. containing the remains of at least two Gnostic works and 
some other fragments. The superior MS. contains the remains of a 
treatise of great sublimity, of an apocalyptic character, but without a 
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title, The other MS. contains numerous fragments of a work, 
presumably divided into two separate books, and preserves the 
general title, The Book of the Great Logos according to the Mystery. 

The contents of these MSS. were first made accessible to us by 
Amélineau’s French translation in 1891, and Schmidt’s German 
version in 1892. 

The Akhmim Codex—to give it a name, for as yet no official 
title has been assigned to it—was procured by Dr. Rheinhardt, at 
Cairo, in 1896, from a dealer of antiquities, from Akhmim, who 
asserted that it had been discovered by a fellah in a niche in a 
wall, The MS. is at present in the custody of the Berlin Egyptian 
Museum. This Codex contains three Gnostic treatises, entitled 
respectively The Gospel of Mary (with the alternative subscription 
The Apocryphon of John), The Wisdom of Jesus Christ, and The 
Acts of Peter. 

It was only in 1896 and 1900 respectively that the contents of 
the Askew Codex were made accessible to the English reader by the 
writer's translation, and of the Bruce Codex by summaries and 
excerpts. As to the Akhmim Codex we are still waiting the publica- 
tion of Dr. Carl Schmidt’s labours on the Coptic original. 

With all this new material to hand, material which has not 
passed through the disfiguring hands of theological opponents, it is 
evident that the study of Gnosticism enters on an entirely new 
phase. But of the many things that could be written on the new 
sources, all that can be attempted in these brief notes is cursorily to 
glance at a few points of very general interest. 

In the first place, then, the possession of these documents 
entirely disposes of the indiscriminate accusations of the Church 
Fathers that the Gnostics were pre-eminently practisers of every 
iniquity. The treatises before us breathe the spirit of the loftiest 
morality, and nowhere do we find sterner denunciations of the 
horrors ascribed to the Gnostics by an Irenzus or an Epiphanius, 
than in these very Gnostic writings. Before the lowest grade of 
the mysteries of the Gnosis can be conferred, the candidate must 
have rigidly kept the ‘ good commandments,’ those ‘ boundary marks 
of the paths of the mysteries’ within which he must tread or be 
for ever excluded from their benefits. 

The whole matter is set in the form of post-resurrection teaching, 
ofttimes of teaching ‘on the mount;’ the Master repeatedly taking 
His disciples within and showing them the inner nature of the 
superphysical realms. 

Again, it is to be noticed that women-disciples play a most 
important réle, showing the Egyptian source of the tradition, or at 
any rate a strong Egyptian influence. The most spiritual of all the 
disciples, men and women, moreover, is Mary Magdalene, the type 
of the intuitional soul. 
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It is true that much of the matter is very difficult indeed to 
understand, is indeed at present quite beyond our comprehension, 
but this is mainly because we nowhere find a plain exposition of the 
presupposed system upon which the almost infinite permutations 
and combinations of the inner phases of being are based, and because 
of the many terms and even whole prayers in some mystic language 
or cipher to which so far no key has been found. On the other 
hand, there is much of great simplicity and great beauty, and a 
largeness of view and universality of doctrine which puts exclusive 
particularism to the blush. 

A point which is of special interest to students of the Jewish 
kabalah, and which has not so far been noticed, is that we have in 
the untitled apocalypse of the Codex Brucianus a full description of 
the Macroprosopus or ‘ Vast Countenance.’ This should give the 
death-blow to the contentions of over-sceptical critics that the 
kabalah was entirely a medizval invention, and had its genesis in 
the fabricated Zohar of Moses de Leon in the thirteenth century. 
It may be of interest, therefore, to quote part of this description 
from the text itself, which is dated by Schmidt about 180 a.p., and 
the material of which may be even earlier. 

He is the Father of the All; He it is upon whose head the ons form a 
wreath, shooting forth their rays. The outline of His face is beyond all possibility 
of knowing in the outer worlds, those worlds which ever seek His face desiring to 
know it, for His Word [Logos] hasgone forth into them and they long to see Him. 
The light of His eyes penetrates the spaces of the outer pleréma, and the Word 
which comes forth from His mouth penetrates the above and below. The hairs 
of His head are the number of the hidden worlds, and the outline of His face is 


the type of the AZons. The hairs of His face are the number of the outer worlds, 
and the outspreading of His hands is the manifestation of the cross, 


It requires very little knowledge of the kabalah to see that we 
have here in full detail one of its most graphic symbols. But to 
pass on to the most recent ‘ find’ in Gnosticism. 

Of the Akhmim Codex all we know at present is to be derived 
from a short paper read by Dr. Carl Schmidt before the Royal 
Prussian Academy of Sciences, and published in its Transactions 
under date the 16th of July 1896. Omitting the description of the 
general contents of the three treatises, the main point of interest for 
the historical critic is, that in The Gospel of Mary we have at last a 
document whereby we can check the assertions of the Church Father 
TIrenzeus (c, 185 a.D.), which have for so many centuries been regarded 
as ‘the great storehouse of Gnosticism.’ The Bishop of Lyons in 
his famous Refutation used The Gospel of Mary as one of his sources 
of information. Schmidt gives the parallel passages, and proves how 
utterly the Church Father has mangled the original. As Harnack, 
in a note appended to Schmidt’s paper, says: 


This find is of the first importance to primitive Church History; not only 
because we have one (or perhaps three) original Gnostic works of the second 
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century—(is The Wisdom of Jesus Christ possibly the famous work of Valentinus ?) 
—but kind fate has also added to our debt that Irenzeus has quoted from one of 
the three treatises. We are thus for the first time in a position to control by the 
original the presentation of a Gnostic system as rendered by the Church Father. 
The result of this examination shows, as we might have expected, that owing to 
omissions, and because no effort was made to understand his opponents, the sense 
of the by no means absurd speculations of the Gnostics has been ruined by the 
Church Father. 


We have thus the first contribution to a scientific canon whereby 
we can test the reliability of Irenzus, and as all subsequent heresio- 
logists based their works mainly on Irenzeus, we are put on our guard 
against helping to add to this elaborate edifice of misrepresentation. 
Doubtless the Church Fathers were for the most part earnest and 
pious folk, and did not consciously and intentionally misrepresent 
those they attacked, but they lived in an utterly uncritical age and 
at a time when the sense of history and scholarly exactitude did not 
exist, and it is vain, therefore, to reproduce their opinions as the 
just judgments of impartial recorders and critics. 

But to conclude with a moderate suggestion. As it is on all 
sides evident to a scientific student of Church history that Gnosticism 
was a very important factor in the first two centuries, it may be 
suggested that, when in New Testament criticism we scent a 
suspicion of the Gnosis, it is unwise either hastily to cover up the 


clue in fear of disclosing a blemish on the integrity of presupposed 
orthodoxy, or to imagine, as so many do, that the mere labelling of 
the trace has disposed of the whole matter, and for ever put it out- 
side the domain of further serious scientific consideration, for science 
is with every day being forced to recognise that the soul of things is 
something more than a mere empty myth or a region of pure self- 
delusion. 


G. R. S. Mean. 
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REGISTRATION REFORM 


ONCE upon a time, long before the advent of our superior age, all 
men had votes. Even now, in spite of the searching glance of 
civilisation, the practice still survives in all its primitive simplicity 
in some obscure corners of the world ; and, in the far-off Pacific, the 
Island of Norfolk presents the spectacle of a very political Utopia, 
for there, we are told, not only are there no elections, but every 
man over seventeen becomes ipso facto a member of parliament. By 
what chicanery, or by what act of supreme self-denial, mankind came 
to surrender the fascinating privilege of forming opinions and giving 
advice upon matters of general interest, only to recover it after 
years of much strife and bloodshed in an imperfect and vicarious 
form, may well be a subject of wonder and research. Certain it is 
that our early ancestors never recognised the principle of delegation. 
Nor had they need to do so; the camp life of a barbaric horde 
admitted of each individual warrior being present at the National 
Council to brandish his sword in token of assent to the predatory 
proposal, and it was only as territories increased in size and 
permanence that the remoteness of the centre of government began 
to impose a physical difficulty to these national gatherings. The 
growth, moreover, of public business and the loss and inconvenience 
to the poorer man, which prolonged and frequent absence from home 
entailed, caused such universal abstention that the very recollection 
of their right of personal attendance seems to have been lost. So 
that later, when it became necessary or politic to obtain from the 
Third Estate the expression of their concurrence, it was thought 
sufficient to command them to appoint representatives for the 
purpoee. 

It is difficult to say upon what precise principle these elections 
took place, or how far the Knights of the Shire in medieval England 
represented the body of electors ; but in ‘theory, at any rate, the 
election was made by the consent of the whole community in the 
full County Court, at which not only the minor feudal tenants, but 
the whole body of freemen were present. It does not seem, however, 


‘ A Bill embodying most of the reforms advocated here was presented by the 
present writer to the House of Commons on the 9th of June, 1902. 
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that this was a much-coveted privilege, for it carried with it, among 
other things, an obligation to contribute to the member’s salary. 
Abstention became general, and later was fostered by the Crown in 
pursuit of an arbitrary policy, so that as time went on the body of 
electors became sadly diminished, until the franchise fell into the 
possession of close and corrupt corporations representing but a 
fraction of the community. Even now, in spite of the measures 
by which the suffrage has been restored to something like its original 
scope, it is far from being as comprehensive as was the primitive 
system from which it is derived. 

It will be unnecessary to point the last fact out to anyone who 
has contested parliamentary or municipal elections. He cannot fail 
to have been accosted by that familiar figure—the disappointed 
supporter who has no vote—and, indeed, he must have shared in 
that disappointment. Generally, it is trae, the disqualification 
arises from the limited character of the franchise to which allusion 
has been made, but often some anomaly, technicality, or dilatory 
requirement of the Registration Law, some change of residence or 
occupation, some oversight on the part of the political agent or 
negligence of his own, deprives a man. whom the State has expressly 
recognised as fit and proper to exercise the right and duty of 
suffrage from taking part in the government of his town or country. 

Whatever may be the collective importance of this privation, the 
individual himself always regards it in the light of a grievance 
which he bitterly resents ; for he feels—not unnaturally—as if he 
had been tricked out of an inheritance by a rascally attorney. 

The Registration Law as it stands on the Statute Book is a chaotic 
compilation. It legislates by reference to over sixty Acts, the 
earliest dating back as far as Henry the Sixth, and to customs whose 
origins are lost in the dim dawn of constitutional practice. It is 
possible, however, to disentangle some prominent features from the 
complexity of the detail, and to distinguish certain broad principles 
upon which the popular franchise appears to rest. 

The four main categories under which electoral qualification falls 
are known to everyone as ‘ Occupation,’ ‘ Household,’ ‘ Lodger,’ and 
‘Ownership.’ The first three apply alike to all voters, being ex- 
tended from boroughs to counties by the Representation of the 
People Act, 1884. The fourth, ‘Ownership,’ remains the exclusive 
privilege of constituencies of the latter class. ‘Occupation’ must be 
of property of the yearly value of 10/. for the twelve months previous 
to the 15th July in the year of registration. It may be as owner 
or tenant, but in either case residence within seven miles of the 
borough constituency for the last six months is essential; the 
property must be rated to the Poor Rate and the rate paid. For 
the ‘ Household ’ qualification the voter must have inhabited as well as 
occupied (in the legal sense) a dwelling-house for the previous twelve 
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months. He may have let it furnished for not more than four 
months, and there are the usual rating requirements. In these two 
classes house-moving does not entail a year’s disability for the citizen’s 
functions in a representative government. 

The ‘ Lodger’ voter must have occupied and resided in for a year 
lodgings in a dwelling-house which are at least of 10/. yearly value 
unfurnished. And he is a person who, receiving a vote as of grace 
and not of right, must claim his privilege each yearafresh. Changing 
rooms in the same house does not affect his position, but complete 
removal entails a year of waiting before the qualification matures 
which entitles him to be placed upon the register. 

The Forty-shilling Freeholder of Henry the Sixth remains in 
the counties in the ‘ Ownership’ voter, who with a freehold holding 
of either 40s., or 5/. and six months’ residence, is placed on the register. 
And the leaseholder who for twelve months has held a 51. lease 
originally granted for sixty years, or a 501. lease for twenty, is similarly 
entitled. There survive, too, several species now becoming extinct: 
Occupiers of 1884, Burgage and Freedom right voters, a few electors 
by personal or local privilege, and also graduates of the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, but these exceptions from the 
Reform Act of 1832 are unimportant in principle and comparatively 
insignificant in number and effect. 

Now the principle which underlies these requirements can be 
challenged on three important grounds: an extravagant time is 
required to qualify for the vote; the process of qualification may 
itself be interrupted on insufficient grounds; qualification in one 
electoral area is untransferable to another. In other words, the 
suffrage is unduly limited by probation, interruption, and forfeit. It 
will be observed that the last two limitations involve a disability 
which is caused not by deterioration, but only by alteration in status 
or locality. To these a further defect may be added which is 
occasioned by the uncertainty of law on many points of more than 
detail, notably on the point of the lodger franchise. 

If we consider these objections carefully, in the first place it 
would seem that the condition which interrupts the qualifying period 
owing to change of residence is most unnecessary. An owner who 
for advantage or convenience sells his house and buys another else- 
where in the division loses thereby all the qualifications that had 
accrued to him in respect of his late ownership, and has to begin all 
over again. He may even have to wait many months before com- 
mencing the six months’ qualification ending on the 15th of July, 
and thus may possibly be deprived for seventeen months of the vote; 
and this hardship makes its appearance alike in boroughs and 
counties. 

If this is so, it would certainly not seem that an elector, who has 
perhaps already exercised the vote on previous occasions, merits penal 
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treatment only because he is obliged by the exigencies of his trade 
or profession to migrate into another district. In these days when 
cheap transit has fostered a migratory instinct in search of better 
conditions—when the fluctuations of prosperity between one port or 
one industry and another demand great mobility on the part of 
labour—when the reports of the Labour Gazette or Trade Union 
publications tempt working men to seek their recompense in a more 
advantageous market, it is obvious that there will be far less stability 
of residence than was contemplated when the present conditions were 
devised. To take an instance, a printer in Finsbury hears of a better 
job in Southwark, which, however, will necessitate his living in the 
latter district. On taking up his residence he is disqualified from 
voting in Finsbury. It may be from eighteen to twenty-three 
months before he can be entitled to vote in his new constituency. 
During that time a general election takes place, and he finds himself 
in a position of political inferiority. 

Even more extreme is the grievance in the cases where a lodger 
becomes a tenant or a tenant an owner, or vice versa, and thereby 
suffers loss of qualification. But there the crowning anomaly is that 
a man may lose his qualification through no action or movement of 
his own. A.B. lodges in a certain house: his landlord, as is 
frequently the case, is the owner of several such premises ; the landlord 
removes into another of his houses and thereby alters the status of 
the inmates of both. The lodgers become occupiers and the occupiers 
lodgers, imposing an equal electoral disability on each. It is true 
that the latter result has been disputed, but the mere fact that it 
should be arguable is a discredit to the present system. 

This of itself shows that the whole position of lodgers is most 
unsatisfactory and that the law is the subject of much uncertainty. 
But the most astonishing proof of this is furnished by the decision 
in the Plymouth Revision Court last year. That decision, on the 
definition of a lodger, is computed to extend the Parliamentary 
franchise.to over 3,000 inhabitants of the borough, and to increase 
the electoral body by one-fifth. That so momentous a change should 
be possible upon the judgment of one individual, however able, and 
that the law should be so elastic as to admit of such dissimilar inter- 
pretations, proves its own grave defects, and indicates the unwisdom 
of relying for its interpretation on barristers whose decisions are 
subject to no co-ordination and against whose fiats appeals are 
difficult and costly. If, as may be hoped, this decision is upheld, 
what a reflection it is upon the present system that lately, at a time 
of great national importance, when every vote was declared to possess 
a patriotic significance, three thousand of His Majesty’s lieges in 
one borough alone were being wrongfully deprived of their lawful 
privilege and even capriciously kept out of their rights ! 

The importance of the subject should be sufficient to demonstrate 
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the need of prompt attention. The Plymouth decision should be 
placed beyond the range of appeal and given general application by 
law: for to remedy what is chaotic or unsatisfactory would not be 
a great strain on the patience or ingenuity of Parliament. An Act 
of a few clauses would be sufficient to effect the most obvious reforms. 
The qualifying period should be reduced from twelve to six or three 
months, and it would probably be found convenient for that period 
to terminate on Midsummer Quarter Day. When a person has 
occupied different qualifications in succession, or when his different 
ownerships have been successive, there should be no interruption in 
the process. It should be possible for an elector to carry his past 
and earned franchise with him into another area, to be transferred 
without delay from one register to another, and to be entitled to vote 
after one month’s bona fide residence. A lodger should not need to 
make an annual claim to be registered. This, and the practice of 
putting him on a separate list, carry an implication that he has the 
franchise by grace rather than by right, and often involve an annual 
inquiry into his personal affairs of a kind which is distasteful to 
many. The separate list of lodgers should cease, and the officers 
making out the register should ascertain their names in the 
ordinary manner. Their qualification in different lodgings should be 
continuous. In general they should be placed on the same footing 
as other voters. 

The Bill introduced by Mr. Asquith, Sir (then Mr.) Henry Fowler, 
and Sir Walter Foster in 1893 went further in several respects. 
Among other things it proposed to throw upon the community the 
whole duty and expense of compiling the register. The County or 
Borough Council were to appoint paid officials called Superintendent 
and District Registrars. These persons were to perform the duties of 
Town Clerk or Clerk of the Peace and of the Overseers respectively, 
and be responsible for the register. In no circumstances were 
they to act for or be connected with a political organisation. This 
provision, which would have the effect of cheapening public life for 
members and candidates, would possibly not be so well received by 
their ratepaying constituents. It must be admitted, too, that the 
expense which a political career entails imposes considerable restraint 
on the caprice of the Ministerial party of the day, and contributes 
to no small extent to the stability of government. In any case its 
object is hardly the same as that of the reforms here advocated, 
which are solely in the interests of the voter. 

But, before proceeding further, it would be idle to overlook the 
fact that, in the eyes of a great and influential body of public 
opinion, there is an @ priori objection to all these suggestions 
which is altogether anterior to and independent of any criticism 
which may be urged against them on their merits. It consists in 
the conviction that Registration Reform involves an extension of 
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the franchise. From this damning effect, it is held, it cannot 
escape. Anomalies may be grievous, but the cure is worse than 
the disease. The amendment of the register must mean the 
inclusion of many ill-educated people without a stake in the country 
or even fixed abode, the effect of which on the existing balance 
of parties would be incalculable. The franchise is comprehensive 
enough, we are told, and whatever the inequalities of the present 
system may be, an amendment which involves extension would be 
a political blunder, not to say a national danger out of all proportion 
to the specious advantages to be secured. 

So serious and sweeping an objection merits consideration, for, 
unless it can be removed, the prospect of electoral redress is 
relegated to the limbo of Private Bill futility. In the first place, if 
they are to dismiss the question on the ground that Registration 
Reform will increase the register by the inclusion of a lower class 
of voter, it lies with the opponents to demonstrate that self- 
government is a matter of grace and concession and not of right, 
and, further, that its application has been on the whole accompanied 
by disruptive tendencies which first loosen and then disintegrate 
the political structure. And surely to reason thus would be to 
betray a complete misapprehension of the principle which underlies 
democracy and the practice which has been followed in the 
development of popular institutions. 

First, regarded from its theoretic aspect, the present system of 
representation is but a rough approximation to the democratic 
ideal. ‘Every Englishman,’ said Wilkes in 1776, ‘is supposed to 
be present in Parliament either in person or by deputy chosen by 
himself; and therefore the resolutions of Parliament are taken to 
be the resolutions of every individual, and to give the public consent 
and approbation of every free agent of the community ;’ and Pitt, 
while deprecating any immediate action, urged ‘that the beautiful 
system of our Constitution and the only security for its continuance 
was in the House of Commons, but that security was imperfect while 
there were persons who thought the people were not adequately 
represented.’ Indeed, the Reform Bill and subsequent Acts have 
been partial but increasingly candid admissions of that sentiment. 
In practice, it is true, this ideal is only capable of gradual realisation. 
Mankind must be prepared to take its justice by instalments. ‘ It 
is in the interests of the people,’ so ran the deliberate opinion of the 
greatest intellect ever applied to political science, ‘that Reform 
should be temperate; it is in their interest because a temperate 
reform is permanent, and because it has in it a principle of growth. 
Whatever we improve, it is right to leave room for further improve- 
ment.’ 

But an academic right, it will be said, does not constitute a 
practical advantage. The optimistic predictions of the eighteenth 
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century were quite capable of falsification in the nineteenth. Fora 
time, it is true, it appeared as if this would be so. The violence of 
the French democracy, and still more their failure to achieve any 
permanent advantage for themselves, arrested the popular movement. 
The ghastly excesses committed in the name of the rights of man led 
to a policy of mistrust and repression of the people which everywhere 
became an axiom of government. Even forty years later the des- 
perate resistance to the Reform Bill proves how deep the memory of 
these events had sunk into the minds of the ruling classes, and what 
ineradicable prejudices they had sown and nourished. Nothing but 
grim necessity, emphasised by public tumults and hastened by the wise 
determination of William the Fourth, broke down the obstinate 
opposition of the Lords. Forced, as they believed, to commit political 
suicide—to ratify an Act which would involve them and the country 
in ruin—the Peers awaited theirdoom. Itnevercame. The power 
was not abused. On the contrary, it became a source of national 
strength. Class hatred diminished, discontent waned, and the voice 
of Parliament gained in authority. Half the tenacity of the colonists 
in the American struggle a generation before had been rooted in the 
conviction that Parliament did not represent the English people. 
At home a similar sentiment had prevailed. The Lord Chancellor 
Talbot had estimated that the majority of the Commons was elected 
by 50,000 persons. According to another calculation, a majority 
of 254 members from the Southern counties, with a population of 
over five millions, was elected by no more than 5,723 persons. In 
practice the popular concession of 1832 proved a source of positive 
strength to the Executive, and contributed to the stability of 
society. 

This result was not denied, but how little real conviction lies 
in historical parallel when confronted by prejudiced assertion may 
be seen from the fact that Disraeli’s Bill in 1867 was only the 
triumph over a long and bitter resistance which had already dis- 
missed from office Lord Derby’s and Lord Russell’s administrations 
in two previous Parliaments. It had been the old opposition derived 
from timidity or selfishness, and defended by the old arguments 
against democracy, their ignorance, unfitness, and rapacity. It was 
the point of view that refuses to see that responsibility itself is 
elevating, that interest is stimulated by opportunity, and that 
moderation is a virtue of the strong and not of the weak. 

Very few, probably, of those who oppose the present suggested 
reforms would, on reflection, deny that there was more general 
happiness and prosperity in England to-day than in the early 
sixties. In those days, said Mr. Disraeli, England was not 
only for the few, but the very few, and yet the present wider dis- 
tribution has been attained without detracting from the comfort of 
that select band. The engine of popular government, to which more 
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than anything else the masses of the people owe their education, 
industrial welfare, improved conditions of life and chance of still 
better things, so far from being the instrument of spoliation and a 
cause of national decline, has been, upon the contrary, the concomitant, 
perhaps the cause, of undreamed-of developments of prosperity. 
And why is this surprising ? A system which affords facilities for 
the realisation of legitimate desires, and furnishes also the ready 
means of redress for legitimate grievances, is bound to obviate the 
motive to resort to more drastic but less certain methods of effecting 
change. Besides, a community which, by constitutional means, has 
obtained and enjoy some direct or obvious share in the profits of 
industry, acquires a respect for property and an interest in its 
protection, and these are the surest guarantees against all forms of 
statutory pillage. If this be true, it is in those countries which have 
the firmest grasp and have given the clearest expression to popular 
principles that we shall predict the greatest degree of cohesion and 
the strongest evidence of mutual respect and toleration between the 
different-orders of society. Wherever, on the other hand, public 
institutions are in unequal conflict with the prerogatives of the 
Crown or an autocratic bureaucracy,.or where the electorate are re- 
stricted by educational or social tests, mistrust and envy and 
agitation may be expected to distract and weaken the State. 

We have only to look around us for proof of this proposition. 
The example of our self-governing colonies is so well known as to 
appear hackneyed, but surely the United States may inspire confi- 
dence in democracy. There, under a purely popular system and in 
the face of an immense and to some extent undisciplined electorate, 
social and political stability is absolutely assured. Then there is 
France, where, in spite of the heritage of a century of intestine discord, 
we have seen the Republic and all the forces of order which it represents 
gaining in strength in proportion to the increasing interest and active 
participation of the peasantry and artisan classes in the elections. 
Faction is aristocratic, but the Republic is bourgeois. Observe the 
reverse of the medal. All the paternal care of Russian despotism 
does not inspire content or make for national security. Ferment is 
widespread, and menaces the credit and institutions of the State. It 
descends from the student to the working classes, and is only precari- 
ously held in check by a ubiquitous police and a medieval veneration 
for the person of the Emperor. In Germany, where liberal ideas are 
strictly subordinate to regal and military pretensions, almost in exact 
proportion of their subjection, socialism flourishes. In Belgium the 
natural ascendency of rank and intellect is not deemed to be sufficiently 
secure without the adventitious aid of pedantic safeguards. But not 
allthe sapience of a selected electorate has been able to shield their 
country from dangerous social and industrial convulsions. If we may 
learn any general truth from the experience of modern communitier, 
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it would surely be that the well-being of the State is in direct ratio 
to the breadth of the franchise. 

It should, moreover, be remembered that popular power is not 
only rarely abused, but it constitutes actually a source of positive 
strength. The Executive of a democratic, country can exert a far 
more effective and even high-handed restraint against a malcontent 
minority than can be attempted in autocratic States. Faction is 
deprived of its immemorial argument in face of the numerical 
superiority of the Government. Does the United States show the 
ménagement of the Russian Government in dealing with industrial 
troubles? Would the ‘ Ancien Régime’ have ventured to act with 
the vigour of the Republic in stamping upon an unsympathetic 
clericalism ? 

But perhaps the most interesting sidelight on the whole question 
comes from Japan. To have marched in a generation from medizv- 
alism into the twentieth century, and to have exhibited so remarkable 
a capacity for assimilating the latest product of civilised thought 
and experience, would entitle a State to command unusual notice ; 
but to be able to add to that enlightened modernity the unique 
advantage of having no survivals or precedents to conciliate and 
unravel—to be able, in fact, to write a political creed on a clean 
slate—gives to the system they have adopted a singular significance, 
for it is the unprejudiced choice of an intelligent people. It has 
been said that neighbours constitute a contemporary posterity, and 
when we consider the remote and yet calmly critical attitude of the 
Japanese, we might even fancy them to have realised that claim, and 
to some extent to enjoy the vantage ground of retrospect over the 
field of existing systems. Yet no tentative and limited franchise has 
commended itself to them. They have not sought the safeguards of 
Belgian constitutional pedantry, nor shown any leaning towards what 
has been irreverently called ‘fancy franchises,’ nor paltered with 
schemes for the representation of minorities. On the contrary, they 
have adopted the widest constitutional suffrage—in some respects, 
more democratic than our own. With sublime confidence and 
amazing political acumen, the sons of feudal daimios and military 
retainers declared for the broad security and utility of popular 
government, and thus almost at a step have risen to European rank 
and modern prosperity. It may be gravely doubted whether the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance would have been much welcomed in this 
country had our present allies remained a semi-autocratic and semi- 
oriental polity. 

But if neither history nor contemporary evidence can be relied 
on to controvert the presumption that the extension of the franchise 
is both right and expedient,ijhow are we to account for the horror 
with which it is regarded in some quarters? How obstinate is the 
prejudice may be judged from the steam hammer which has been 
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brought into play to crack a nut, for it is only accidentally and 
almost inadvertently that Registration Reform involves any extension 
of suffrage. Its object is to redress certain grievances of the 
existing electorate: it does not entertain the claim of other classes. 
Except for this apprehension there would seem nothing unreasonable 
in such an amendment as the transfer of votes with the voters. 
And it is this sort of restriction which lends colour to the 
suggestion that the franchise has been grudgingly extended and, 
wherever decently possible, will be cancelled. Nothing alienates the 
confidence of the masses so much as the suspicion of mistrust of 
them on the part of the governing classes. Nothing more 
tantalising or productive of discontent can well be conceived. It is 
highly impolitic to exhibit a reluctance to materialise and give 
honest effect to a conceded principle. The law has for its ostensible 
object the exclusion of mere loafers and vagabonds. It is a clumsy 
machinery or disingenuous provision which excludes also the duly 
recognised citizen. 

But there is another consideration. It lies in the character of 
the English people. Unquestionably the greatest defect to which 
democracy in general is exposed is. instability. Were such a dis- 
position noticeable in our race it might be well to narrow the 
opportunities of indulging it, but ‘there is in our character so 
remarkable a freedom from this particular defect, so strong a 
readiness to compromise, so general a desire to harmonise or even 
subordinate the particular to the general advantage, so little dis- 
position to ignore minorities or trample on special interests—indeed, 
so great the lack of that imaginative quality which tempts nations 
to new departures or radical changes—that the charge of political 
incapacity and instability has never been preferred against the 
British people. And it is for this reason that popular institutions 
in this country have been so much more complete and so much 
more successful than elsewhere, and have needed so few of the checks 
and balances which other States have devised to meet the violent 
oscillation of public opinion. It is because this fact is generally 
admitted, and because the nation is conscious of its ability to conduct 
its own affairs with prudence and with success, that timorous and 
vexatious formalities are resented by the electorate, and why they do 
not constitute a safeguard against popular perils to the extent that 
they furnish a ground for popular complaint. Nor is the opportunity 
they present thrown away upon the extreme champions of popular 
pretensions. The present Registration Law furnishes a powerful 
pretext for manhood suffrage; for a hoodwinked people will 
naturally turn to the broad, simple doctrine of ‘one man, one vote,’ 
as alone affording them a sufficient security against unexpected 
deductions. 

And why should the present Government shrink from the 
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necessary reform? The power it enjoys rests on a wider confidence 
and more general assent, and has, moreover, been more continuously 
maintained, than has fallen to the lot of any previous Government 
of modern times. The Act of 1884 marked the turning-point in 
their fortunes, which has raised them from equality to almost un- 
disputed superiority over their political rivals. Nor is this the 
time to doubt the political instinct of the people. The nation has 
just exhibited a most unrivalled steadfastness in the support of 
their policy, though it was attended by misfortunes and delays 
which might well have shaken the nerve of the most determined 
and farseeing statesman. That unwavering tenacity of purpose has 
alone enabled the executive to emerge with national glory from an 
anxious crisis. Moreover, the poorest of the poor have not mur- 
mured at the necessary sacrifice, and from their humble comforts 
and daily bread have cheerfully contributed to the national 
burden. 

Now, if ever, the truth of the words ‘ Trust the people,’ has been 
vividly demonstrated, and no moment could be better chosen to 
remove the barriers which too jealously narrow the access to the 
polling-booth. A more generous interpretation should be placed on 
the qualification requirements; the probationary period should not 
be needlessly protracted, and the vote once gained should to some 
extent be regarded as a personal and portable possession. These three 


points must be established if Registration is to be put on a satis- 
factory footing, and if the improvement which progress demands 
and policy dictates is to be effected. 

If, in carrying out this policy, some addition be made inciden- 
tally to the electorate, it will but broaden the foundation upon which 
the superstructure of national prosperity must always and ultimately 
repose, 


Ivor C. GUEST. 





THE CRIMINAL SENTENCES COMMISSION 
UP TO DATE 


I 


THE International Congress of Comparative Law, which met in Paris 
in the autumn of 1900, appointed a Commission charged with the 
duty of investigating the principles which should guide the judiciary 
when pronouncing a criminal sentence. The Commission was com- 
posed of six Frenchmen, well versed in criminal law, and one 
Englishman (the present writer), the right of co-opting additional 
members of any nationality being reserved. 

It was decided, as a preliminary step, to communicate with 
judges in various countries, and other persons known to be experts 
in the struggle of society against crime, with a view of ascertaining 
the extent, if any, to which sentences are influenced by general 
conceptions of punishment and by matters bearing either on the 
offence itself or on the character of the individual committing it. 
To this end circulars were issued in English and French, each 
containing specific questions prefaced by a short explanation. 
Answers have come to hand from many quarters of Europe and 
America. I shall here refer only to those in the English tongue 
which have reached me in London. My colleagues will deal, at all 
events in the first instance, with the non-English answers received 
by them in Paris. 

Without adding more at present, I proceed to discharge my duty 
of rapporteur—the only term which exactly describes what I purpose 
to do. 


The first two questions in the circular were as follows : 


Q. 1. Does the judge, when awarding a sentence, act on any 
theory as to the object of punishment, such as retribution, expiation, 
example to others, reformation of the offender, or the like ? 

Q. 2. Does he keep one and the same end in view in the case of 
all offences, or does he make a distinction between one offence and 
another ? 


The earliest reply came from Sir Herbert Stephen, the co- 
adjutor of his distinguished father, the late Sir James Fitzjames 
847 
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Stephen, in his later writings on the criminal law. I cite him first 
because, as Clerk of Assize on the Northern Circuit during thirteen 
years, he has been associated with a great variety of judges, and has 
had exceptional opportunities of noting their methods. 


(A) The judges of the High Court, in my opinion, when awarding sentence 
act on the theory that the objects of punishment are (a) retribution, (b) the 
prevention of similar offences generally, (c) the prevention of similar offences 
by the same person, (d) reformation of the offender. In practice, there four 
objects overlap considerably ; sometimes one and sometimes another of them is 
predominant in the mind of the judge when he determines the sentence. I 
believe that, in so far as they are distinguishable, the order of their relative 
importance is that in which I have placed them. The judge has all these ends 
more or less in view in all offences. 


The same two questions were answered as follows by Sir 
Edward Fry, who, besides other valuable public services which he 
renders, sits as Chairman of Quarter Sessions in the West of 
England. The article he contributed to this Review in 1883, 
entitled ‘The Inequality of Punishment,’ has been often quoted and 
has been lately re-published among his collected essays. 


(B) In some cases, indeed perhaps in most cases, the course of practice is so 
far ascertained that the mind does not go to first principles. In fining a man for 
being drunk and disorderly, or sending a man to prison for a trifling larceny, I 
could not say that I recur to doctrine of a profound character. But cases of 
much more difficulty sometimes arise, and then I should take into consideration 
the object of punishment. It is to be noted, however, that the practice of the 
legislature in defining the maximum punishment for a given crime tends to lessen 
the scope for the application of general principles and often raises this question, 
What proportion does the crime before me bear to the greatest possible crime 
coming under the same name; if, e.g., fourteen years is the maximum penalty, 
what ought to be the penalty for the crime before me? I think it desirable that 
a judge should have some notion of the object of punishment. 


Another high authority, Lord Justice Mathew, sent to the Com- 
mission the following : 


(C) It seems to me impracticable to apply to all prisoners any one of the three 
distinct theories of punishment mentioned in Question 1. Crimes must be classified. 
There are certain offences in which the deterrent theory should govern—e.g. the 
crime of the burglar armed with a deadly weapon who uses it to overcome 
resistance or to prevent his arrest, or the crime of the train-wrecker or dynamitard. 
It is not easy to suggest any extenuating circumstances in such cases which 
should prevent the passing of an exemplary sentence of great severity in the 
interest of the community. On the other hand, in cases of highway robbery with 
violence, the expiatory theory may properly be acted upon in conjunction with 
the reformatory theory. When great violence is used, a sentence of penal 
servitude would not be an inadequate punishment. It would not be regarded 
as unjust or create a feeling of sympathy for the prisoner, and, at the same time, 
according to our system of prison administration, the criminal would be given an 
opportunity of learning a trade and thus be enabled to earn an honest living on his 
release. With respect to crimes against property, I do not think that recourse 
should often be had to the deterrent theory. Many of these offences, as forgery 
of orders for goods, false pretences, cheating, embezzlement, often differ little in 
gravity from ordinary thefts. A distinction in these cases is usually carefully 
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drawn between the habitual and the professional criminal. There is little 
difficulty in ascertaining whether the offender is a working man who tries to get 
employment and earn wages, but thieves when he is out of work or drinking. 
The man who does no work and lives by crime is easily identified. In the one 
case the reformatory theory is suitable, in the other the deterrent theory must 
not be lost sight of. 


I pass on without comment to two other questions. 


Q. 3. When the judge makes a distinction between one offence 
and another—both belonging to the same general category —on what 
is the distinction based? On the character of the punishable act 
looked at from a moral standpoint? On the greater or less frequency 
of the crime in the district? On the greater or less risk to which it 
exposes the community? or on any and what other circumstances ? 

Q. 4. When he makes a distinction between one individual and 
another, does the distinction turn on the offender’s antecedents as 
shown by his judicial record? or on his degree of intelligence and 
education ? or on any other and what circumstance? Is the age or 
sex of the offender taken into account? and, if so, to what extent ? 


I cite again the author of (A) for the reason already given : 


(D) All offences are almost infinitely distinguishable. The ordinary distinctions 
are mainly as follows: (a) the moral character of the act, (b) the seriousness or 
otherwise of the actual result, (c) the character of the probable result—e.g. the 
amount of danger to the public or to individuals, (d) the ease or otherwise with 
which the crime may be committed and the amount and character of the tempta- 
tion offered to the offender and to other people to commit it, (e) the prevalence or 
otherwise of the crime in question at the time and place in question, (f) the age, 
sex, social position, degree of instruction, means of living, and character generally 
of the offender, (g) the fact that the offender has or has not been previously 
convicted of similar or different offences. 

It is desirable and, indeed, inevitable that all these distinctions, and probably 
others which these classes may not include, should be taken into consideration 
whenever they arise. Some of them arise in every case. I attach no importance 
to the order in which I have set down these seven classes of distinctions. In 
many cases the question of the kind and amount of provocation received by the 
offender is of the first importance for the purpose of determining the sentence. 
This I include under (d), the temptation offered to the offender. In some cases 
the drunkenness of the offender at the time of the offence may be important either 
in aggravation or in mitigation of his guilt or of his sentence. In many others it 
makes substantially no difference. 

It is impossible to say ‘to what extent’ the age and sex of the offender are 
taken into account. Speaking generally, rather less severity is shown to women 
than to men, and youth and old age are both in themselves circumstances of 
mitigation as a general rule. By English law no child under seven can commit a 
crime, and I should not expect that any offence committed by a man (say) of 
ninety-five would be treated otherwise than leniently. 


The following is from Sir Alexander Onslow, ex-Chief Justice of 
Western Australia : 
(E) The judge has, in my opinion, no right to set up a subjective moral 


standard of his own, which he would be doing were he to make a distinction 
between one offence and another; but he has a right to do so from the point of 
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view of expediency. He will be influenced by the considerations suggested in 
Question 3, and to these it is his duty to give large effect. In dealing with the 
offender the same principle is applicable. The crime remains the same, but the 
offender varies. Inmy opinion, the duty of the judge is to take into consideration the 
past life of the offender, not necessarily confining himeelf to his judicial record. 
In so doing he should attribute to the person before him an average standard of 
intelligence. This being done, he should make no special allowance in respect of 
either intelligence or education excepting only in cases where the offender is by 
law doli incapax or non compos mentis. However illogical it may appear, the 
judge ought to make a distinction between a male and female offender. It would 
be impossible to define to what extent this should be done. 


Judge Wiltbank, of Philadelphia, U.S., writes : 


(F) As to Question 3: The judge makes a distinction based more or less on all 
the considerations suggested in this question. 

As to Question 4: An offender’s antecedents are always inquired into, and also 
his circumstances at the time of his conviction, and this inquiry involves a con- 
sideration of his place in society, his education, his degree of intelligence for good 
or evil, etc. The age and sex of offenders are taken into account. The extent to 
which any of these considerations operates, rests largely on the personal judgment 
of the magistrate, who may give greater weight to one or other of them than would 
be given by another magistrate. This action and re-action of personal qualities 
may be regarded by some as too speculative to be utilitarian, but in a community 
accustomed to healthy intellectual activity it rarely fails to work out the best 
general results. 


II 


In considering these selected answers it must be borne in mind that 
the writers were dealing with specific questions, and were, therefore, 
confined within very narrow limits. In many instances, however, 
the Commission has been favoured with general observations, from 
which I will now quote. 

Mr. Justice Channell says : 


I consider that the main, if not the only, object that a judge should aim at 
when sentencing prisoners, is so to administer punishment as to prevent as far as 
possible the commission of crimes, and thus to secure, as far as possible, obedience 
to the law. The reformation of a criminal is an object to be aimed at, because 
it tends directly to secure the main and principal object of preventing crime. An 
individual who has committed one crime is obviously a person rather likely to 
commit other crimes in the future. If his punishment can be made to have the 
effect of reforming him, the crimes which he might otherwise have committed 
will have been stopped. If, however, a judge were to have regard solely to the 
reformation of the criminal, it is likely that the punishment he would inflict 
might have no sufficient deterring effect on others; and that is a matter of great 
importance. When a particular kind of crime becomes prevalent, it is necessary 
to administer what are called exemplary punishments in order to deter persons 
from committing the crime. The reformation of particular offenders will then 
become a matter of secondary importance. Again, when an individual appears 
to have become an habitual criminal, and to be beyond reasonable hope of 
reformation, it is the duty of the judge to prevent the commission of crimes by 
that individual by imprisoning him fora long period, and so making his crimes 
impossible. 
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As to the expiatory theory, I do not myself think that any human judge has 
anything to do directly with such considerations as making a criminal expiate his 
crime or do penance for his sin. But it is of the highest importance that the 
sentences passed should be such as accord with mankind's sense of justice. Ifa 
crime which men think atrocious is met with a light sentence, or a trivial 
offence is met with a severe sentence, men’s sense of justice is shocked, the law 
is not respected, and the main object of punishment in securing obedience 
to the law is not attained. Punishments, therefore, although not in my opinion 
expiatory, should be partly in proportion to the seriousness of the crime, or they 
will lose their effect. With regard to the punishment of death, which many 
persons justify on the ground that it is a rightful expiation for such a crime 
as murder, I consider that its real justification lies in its deterrent effect on 
persons who commit such offences as burglary, robbery, assault, and the like, 
who have a direct inducement to take the life of their victims in order to escape 
identification and punishment, and who would be likely to kill far more often 
than they do if the punishment for murder were merely some additional length 
of imprisonment. Persons who commit murder otherwise than to escape detection 
generally do so from motives of jealousy, anger, or greed, and are probably in 
most cases blind to the consequences of what they are doing, and incapable of 
being much influenced by the character of the punishment which will follow 
their crime; but ordinary criminals are, in my opinion, in fact deterred from 
committing murder to conceal other crimes by fear of the punishment of death. 

I myself endeavour to act on the general view which I have expressed, and 
I believe that my views are those which are most generally entertained by judges 
in this country. Probably the great apparent divergence which seems to exist 
in sentences passed by different judges is due partly to the fact that the circumstances 
which influence the sentence are not reported, so that the divergence is more 
apparent than real; partly to the fact that one judge may pay greater attention 
to some of the various considerations indicated than other judges do. 


Sir Richard Harington, the able and experienced Chairman of the 
Herefordshire Quarter Sessions and a County Court Judge of thirty 
years’ standing, says : 


It seems impossible to bring about anything like uniformity of judicial 
sentences as between one country and another, unless and until uniformity in 
prison discipline is established. In England this discipline oscillates between two 
extremes. Apart from the disgrace, which of course affects only a man capable 
of good feeling, a prisoner confined in the first division is in no worse case than 
he would be if confined to his room by a slight illness or ordered to abstain from 
tobacco and to be excessively moderate in the use of intoxicating liquor. On the 
other hand, a prisoner in the second or third division, or one sentenced to penal 
servitude, may, according to his station in life and habits, be subject to much 
mental and perhaps some bodily suffering, or he may suffer nothing beyond 
deprivation of drink and tobacco and the monotony of enforced silence. The 
judge can do nothing but specify the term for and the class in which the convict 
is to be confined. Any amelioration or aggravation of his lot depends upon rules 
made by the Prison Commissioners, and to some extent upon the individual 
opinion of the Chairman of that body. The first step then towards uniformity 
of sentences is uniformity in the severity with which these sentences are carried 
out. In England this uniformity has been attained by the remodelling of our 
local prisons under the Act of 1865. In America prison discipline varies greatly, 
not only as between State and State but also in individual States. It is worthy 
of consideration whether the judicial body should not have a voice in the 
administration of our prisons. So long as it has none, it is difficult to see how 
there can be a science of judicial sentencing. 
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My last quotation shall be from a letter addressed to myself by the 
oldest and most experienced of our Judges, whose figure was once 
familiar in the Central Criminal Court but must now be sought ‘in 
another place ’—I mean Lord Brampton, formerly Sir Henry Hawkins. 

After citing the late Serjeant Cox, who, in his Principles of 
Punishment, published in 1877, observes that in his day marked 
differences existed between sentences at the Assizes and sentences at 
Quarter Sessions, and that even as between two Courts of equal 
jurisdiction sitting in the same place, the judge on one side of a wall 
might often be found passing one sentence, the judge on the 
other side passing quite another, for offences identical in name and 
very similar in character, Lord Brampton proceeds as follows : 


A great many suggestions have in recent years been made for removing this 
blot upon our system—e.g. a code of rules for adapting suffering to sin, a standard 
of criminal punishments, &c. &c. Practically, however, these academic discussions 
bave done but little by way of substantial amendment, and the reason is not far 
to seek. The Judiciary is composed of not less than 5,000 individuals, for every 
one who is entrusted with criminal jurisdiction, from the highest judge in the 
land to the last appointed justice of the peace, must be included. The catalogue 
of criminal offences is a very lengthy one, and the degrees and phases of guilt 
attaching to them are innumerable. When, then, we consider that with one or two 
exceptions every sentence is in the discretion of the judge or justice who passes it, 
and that as regards the Judiciary, though some are highly trained and educated 
to the office they fill, the great majority are not so, and that, however desirous of 
administering justice cautiously, with humanity and firmness, the impulses of human 
nature, varying in different individuals, will too often interfere with judicial 
discretion and good sense, unless the individual has some guiding-posts to direct 
him—when, I say, we bear this in mind, we cannot confidently hope that any rules 
ean be framed or standard erected which shall be a perfect success. Much, 
however, might be done if a few principles could be settled and disseminated 
among the magistrates generally, such as would commend themselves to the 
approval of all men of good sense. If these met with approval in one county 
or district, they probably would do so in others, and it would not be long before 
they began to take effect by leading men to reflect, before they come to a determina- 
tion, that they have a very responsible duty to perform, and that a hasty judgment 
may do an amount of injustice and create an amount of suffering which might and 
ought to have been avoided. To pronounce the words of an unjust sentence is 
easy enough, but it entails unmerited suffering upon him who has to endure it. 
I have often felt that it would be a very wholesome practice if every criminal 
judge would make it a rule to accompany each of his sentences with a statement 
of the reasons which influenced it. Such a practice would tend to ensure real 
deliberation before the sentence was fixed, and would be much more satisfactory 
than a hasty pronouncement by an inexperienced magistrate, which, however just 
it may be in fact, is, when unaccompanied by explanation, certain to provoke 
adverse criticism. 

I think many judges whose experience is not great would find it of some 
assistance in arriving at asound judgment if, having heard a case and arrived at a 
conclusion as to the guilt of the offender, they would first reflect and determine 
what, within the maximum limits fixed by statute, would be a just sentence to 
award for the particular crime before them, assuming it to have been committed 
by a person having no circumstances in mitigation to offer—that is, to consider the 
nature and degree of that offence under the circumstances attaching to the 
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offence itself, and then to consider how far it might justly and with humanity be 
reduced by mitigating circumstances as regards the individual awaiting sentence. It 
is impossible to enumerate the variety of circumstances which ought to operate 
as mitigating circumstances in favour of the offender in every particular case. 
Youth, education, ignorance of the character and probable consequence of his 
offence, bad examples, bad surroundings, absence of bad motives, general good 
conduct, penitence, the fact that he is not an old offender, the temptations 
and provocation under which his offence was committed, &c., might well influence 
a magistrate so far as to reduce that which would be a just sentence upon an old 
offender to a merely nominal penalty. How to fix such outside punishment as 
I have suggested, and how far it should be mitigated, are matters for the exercise 
of sound discretion. But the outside punishment so fixed should never be 
exceeded. Thus, for example, if six months would be a fair outside punishment 
for a particular offence by whomsoever committed, it might be reduced to a day 
or two, or to a mere nominal sentence, but never exceeded. I think it right to 
suggest that it is not because a statute authorises a severe sentence for what may 
possibly be a very harmless offence, that therefore any substantial punishment 
ought by law to be awarded. Thus the law permits a poor person who, driven by 
dire distress and having no visible means of subsistence and being unable to give 
a good account of himself, sleeps in an empty shed, to be imprisoned for some 
weeks, Such a punishment would, in my mind, be cruel, unless there were good 
reasons to believe that some dishonest motive led him to the shed for shelter. I 
will conclude what I have to say by expressing what ought to be ever present to 
the mind of a criminal judge in determining the fate of a person whose sentence is 
under his consideration—viz. that no sentence should ever be pronounced which 
is calculated by its undue severity to provoke public sympathy with the criminal, 
and so bring odium upon the administration of justice. 


III 


This paper, being in the nature of an interim report, might with 
propriety end here. But as it is intended for the general reader, to 
whom nothing that is human comes amiss, I append to it a few 
observations of my own. 

Let me begin by recording an elementary fact—viz. that in 
all civilised countries where criminal punishment is awarded the 
law makes the presumption that the individual prisoner possessed, 
when he committed his crime, a certain amount of understanding 
and a certain amount of free will. We do not, for example, punish 
a madman, but consign him to an asylum where he can do no harm 
to himself or others. Similarly, we do not punish a child so 
young as to be incapable of distinguishing right from wrong, or, 
if he be capable, his tender years are treated as an extenuating 
circumstance. We accord the like mitigation to a man whose 
faculties are impaired by the approach of senile decay. Between 
these two extremes there are countless degrees of moral responsibility, 
and this variation gives rise to a vast number of problems, the 
solution of which has to be somehow worked out in practice. 

The degree of responsibility imputed to each offender is, however, 
only one out of several factors to be reckoned with when we are 
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looking for the true measure of punishment. We have also to take 
into account (as Mr. Justice Channell says) the impression produced 
by the particular crime on society at large. This still further 
complicates the matter. Murder, whatever the attendant circum- 
stances may have been, is obviously more serious than housebreaking, 
and housebreaking more serious than simple larceny. The first 
creates more alarm in the public mind than the second, and the 
second more than the third. Hence, in every act of sentencing a 
twofold measure has to be applied; in a word, crime has to be 
appraised objectively as well as subjectively. The appraising power 
is also twofold. Viewed from the objective standpoint, crime is 
roughly measured by the legislature, which usually prescribes both a 
minimum and a maximum—England being exceptional in prescribing 
a maximum only. Viewed subjectively, crime is measured minutely 
by the judiciary, which seeks to ascertain as far as possible the 
circumstances under which, and the character of the individual by 
whom, it was committed. 


‘ Judicis officium est, ut res, ita tempora rerum 
Querere,’—Ovid, 7ristia, bk. i. 


The followers of Dr. Lombroso contend that the proper way to 
gauge the character of the individual offender is not so much by 
reference to his dossier and general reputation, as to certain bio- 
logical and anthropological phenomena manifest to the trained 
scientific eye. They not only claim to have proved that all convicted 
criminals may be reduced to definite types, but they profess to be able 
to demonstrate by physical traits that many persons who as yet have 
committed no offence of which the law takes cognisance ought to be 
put under restraint as dangerous to society. An undersized head, 
ears standing out like pitcher-handles, projecting cheek-bones, a 
massive jaw, disproportionately long arms, a thick head of hair, a sparse 
and scanty beard—such are some of the characteristics on which they 
rely. Now, we concede at once that a man’s habitual occupation is 
often shown by his outward bearing. The soldier and sailor, the 
tinker and tailor, has each his distinctive mark. But then these 
marks are not infallible, and this fact makes them practically value- 
less. In criminal matters we cannot act on probabilities unless, 
indeed, the probabilities are so numerous and reinforce each other so 
powerfully as to produce moral certainty. Just as a man may have 
the face of a lawyer or doctor and yet never have practised as such, 
so @ man may have the low retreating forehead, the shifty eye, 
commonly associated with larceny, without ever having stolen or 
being likely to steal. Given natural criminal tendencies—call them 
atavistic or what you will—it entirely depends on the education and 
surroundings of the individual man or woman whether or not these 
tendencies will be translated into act. Most of us have been conscious 
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at some time or other of the smouldering of evil passions within us 
against which we have had to struggle, of temptations which our fore- 
fathers externalised by attributing them to the machinations of the devil. 
The Greek physiognomists who examined Socrates are reported to 
have adjudged him to be brutal, sensuous, inclined to drink ; and it 
is said that the father of stoicism freely told his intimates that such 
was his natural disposition, but that he had overcome it. Sir Robert 
Anderson’s story in the last number of this Review, of his having 
puzzled Dr. Max Nordau by mixing up the photographic heads of the 
bishop and the burglar affords an excellent illustration of the pitfalls 
of the type-theory. 

But there is another assailable joint in the armour of these neo- 
positivists. They put their faith in the law of averages; yet this, 
as everyone knows, is a treacherous practical guide. Suppose, 
as M. Gabriel Tarde suggests in his Criminalité Comparée, we 
take any number of distinguished judges or actors and make on 
them the same experiments, craniometric, algometric, photographic, 
sphygmographic, which Dr. Lombroso has made on convicted 
criminals, the probability is that we shall arrive at results quite as 
astonishing as his—that is to say, we shall discover that the average 
of each group in regard to height, weight, and cranial measurement 
presents a marked contrast to the average obtained from the same 
number of ordinary men. Similarly, we should find that if we take 
any number of skilled artisans, following successfully the same trade, 
the proportion of left-handed and ambidextrous persons differs from 
the proportion to be found elsewhere, and that this difference can 
be expressed in figures; that their sensibility to light, to cold, and 
to pain can be graduated within limits differing from those which 
hold good in the case of a like number of ordinary day-labourers ; 
and that corresponding peculiarities manifest themselves when we 
register their pulses by the sphygmograph—peculiarities which 
extend even to their moral qualities. It would bea strange inference 
to draw from these facts, if established, that judges, actors, and skilled 
artisans are born such, with instinctive ineradicable tendencies in 
the direction of the woolsack, the stage, or the workshop. 


The inquiries of the Commission have made it plain that 
those who have deeply considered the matter share pretty much the 
same views as to the principles on which criminal punishment should 
be based. The majority of them hold that the main object to be 
attained is Prevention of future offences by the same person and by 
others; that the next is the Reformation of the offender; and 
that retribution and expiation (terms between which I do not 
stop to distinguish, if distinguishable they be) ought to take 
& back seat. On the other -hand, some few think that no 
principles and no rules at all are necessary—that criminal justice can 
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be administered by any ‘level-headed man’ who has in front of him 
competent counsel or at his elbow a competent clerk of the peace. 
Thus a correspondent from Chicago says of all the four questions in 
the Circular, that ‘they seem to assume a uniform standard 
of judicial temperament which in the nature of things cannot 
possibly be.’ ‘If,’ he continues, ‘ you and I were judges of crimina} 
courts of co-ordinate jurisdiction and were called upon to sentence a 
convicted criminal, and the law allowed us a latitude, it is hardly 
probable that we should hit on the same penalty because of individual 
differences of temperament. The questions seem to aim at exact 
justice, which is an impossibility. I approve of criminal statutes 
leaving the infliction of punishment within limitations to the 
discretion of the Court; and, having made it a matter of discretion, it 
strikes me as absurd to formulate abstract rules for the control of that 
discretion.’ 

The temperament and idiosyncrasies of the judge do no doubt to 
some extent inevitably influence the sentences he passes, but com- 
placently to allow to these ‘personal equations’ dictatorial powers, 
and with that to close the discussion, is to turn a deaf ear to reason. 
No, the liberty of the subject must not be left to depend on caprice 
or whim of any judge, however highly placed. We should like to 
put this question to our friend from Chicago: Is he prepared to 
maintain that the scores of writers on penal science from Beccaria down- 
wards have been merely ploughing the sand? Can he conscientiously 
say that he has ever bestowed a single hour’s reflection on any one of 
the scientific treatises which have appeared on the subject? Has he, 
for instance, ever looked into the instructive little book referred to by 
Lord Brampton? If he will take only that trouble, without going 
further afield, he will, I undertake to say, find there many things new, 
and not a few things true, which will unseal his eyes. 

It will be convenient at this point to explain what is meant by 
‘ Standardisation of Sentences,’ a phrase which I believe I am re- 
sponsible for, and which has been misunderstood. It does not, and 
was never intended to, mean the establishment of a fixed tariff to be 
employed mechanically irrespective of particular circumstances. As 
Aristotle said long ago, ‘to measure the indefinite you require an 
indefinite rule like the leaden rule of Lesbian architecture which 
adapted itself to the form of the stones. ‘ Standardisation of sentences’ 
may be used in two senses. In its narrower sense it means the 
adoption by agreement or authority of some approximate standard of 
sentence for familiar and often-recurring kinds of crime. This is 
the sense in which I have used it elsewhere in this Review.' In the 
wider and preferable sense in which I use it to-day it means that 
judicial minds of every degree appreciate the circumstances of each 
case (including the character and .position of the offender himself) 

1* Can Sentences be Standardised 2?’ January 1900. 
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with some approach to uniformity, that they have clear notions of 
criminal conduct and of criminal classification, and act on common 
principles in regard to all these. This is far more important now 
than it was before the centralisation of local prison control referred 
to by Sir Richard Harington. The course of punishment is now 
laid down with such precision on the penitential chart that while 
sentences remain unregularised great injustice is often done and great 
scandal created. 

And here we must give the Lombrosoists their due. Whilst 
exposing themselves to ridicule by rushing into extremes, they 
have rendered signal service by dwelling long and earnestly on 
the distinction between one class of criminal and another. To 
them we are indebted for a fresh stage in the evolution of penal 
science. The ‘classic’ school fixed its attention mainly on crime 
as a material fact; the ‘ neo-classic’ school on the offender’s moral 
responsibility ; the ‘ neo-positivist ’’ school dwells almost exclusively 
on his personal characteristics, One or other of these three factors, 
sometimes apart from, sometimes in combination with, the rest, has 
to be weighed by the judge when asking himself, What is the 
punishment I ought to award? Occasionally there is added to them 
a fourth factor—viz., the desirability of passing an exemplary sentence 
which shall strike terror in a particular neighbourhood or stop the 
spread of a novel class of crime. Instances will at once present 
themselves. Many of us remember how flogging under the Garotters 
Act, 1863, put a stop to that form of violence. Might not a similar 
measure freely meted out to Hooligan ruffianism put a stop to that 
also ? 

The four factors just enumerated are to the art of sentencing 
what the parts of speech are to language. No grammar of penal 
science is complete without them. 


Factor No 1.—the objective aspect of crime—may be illustrated 
by a very recent case. In September last a stableman was charged 
at the Old Bailey with wife-murder on a coroner's inquisition. The 
prosecuting counsel, in that spirit of fairness to the accused of which in 
England we are justly proud, described him as a respectable, honest, 
industrious man, an admirable husband, and affectionate father. His 
age was thirty-nine, his wife being four years younger, and they had 
been married ten years. They appear to have lived comfortably 
together until a young man of twenty-two came to lodge with them, 
to whose attentions the wife speedily succumbed. The husband, 
discovering what was going on, exacted from his wife a promise to 
break off the connection, and turned his lodger out of the house. The 
intimacy was renewed out of doors, and when the husband again re- 
monstrated with his wife she set him at defiance and told him she 
should do as she liked. He then, according to his own account, 
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which the prosecution accepted as correct, said to her, ‘ You shall 
not live out the day,’ and cut her throat from ear to ear. 
Leaving her dead on the floor, he walked to the nearest police- 
station and gave himself up for murder. Asked what he did it for, 
he said ‘it was all through the lodger.’ In this state of facts, the 
‘Red Judge’ who presided allowed the charge of murder to be quashed 
and one of manslaughter to be substituted for it. To this the 
prisoner pleaded guilty, and all that remained was to pass sentence. 
The judge, taking into account the extreme provocation received, 
intimated that he would have been glad if he could have let the 
prisoner go away without inflicting on him any greater punishment 
than that which he had already suffered (the man had been in prison 
about a month). But im the interest of public order he thought he 
must pass a sentence ‘which would indicate, andin a degree emphasise, 
the principle that in no case (except in a case of self-defence) was a 
man justified in taking away the life of a fellow-creature.’ He 
therefore sent the man to prison for six months, directing him to 
be placed in the second division, the members of which are kept 
apart from prisoners in other classes, and are exempt from oakum- 
picking, stone-breaking, and similar unpleasant tasks which able- 
bodied hard-labour men have to perform during the first twenty-eight 
days of their incarceration. 

Few sentences of late years have attracted so much general 
attention as this one, and many criticisms have been passed on it by 
persons who, not having been present at the trial, had no sufficient 
means of judging. Being myself inthis predicament, I offer no opinion. 
All I wish to say is that the sentence would probably have been 
more severe had the judge acted on the rule suggested by Lord 
Brampton and Sir E. Fry of steering by the legal maximum, which 
was penal servitude for life. 

Another case tried at the same sessions is instructive from a 
different point of view. A British sailor was indicted for killing a 
woman with whom he cohabited, and who kept a common 
lodging-house in the East-end of London. The relations between 
them were amicable enough on the surface. The woman had 
generously advanced money to the man, whilst the only note of dis- 
satisfaction he had ever been heard to utter with regard to her was 
that she was, as he expressed it, ‘rather too fond of the peelers.’ 
The man, like many of his class, was in the habit of indulging in 
drinking bouts. One morning he was observed by a constable on 
duty to be walking up and down in the street, which led to the docks, 
as if he had something on his mind. When asked what it was, he 
replied, ‘I have just murdered my wife.’ In fact, he had stabbed her 
to death with a large pocket-knife. He had been drinking hard the 
previous day and had had beer at a public-house that morning; but 
the barman deposed (for what it was worth) that he was then quite 
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sober, otherwise ‘I would not, of course, have served him.’ The 
judge explained to the jury the legal bearing of intoxication on 
guilt, and they ultimately brought in a verdict of manslaughter only, 
probably inferring that the prisoner when he killed the woman whom 
he called his wife was to some extent under the influence of liquor. 
The judge sentenced him to penal servitude for twelve years. Here, 
as in the preceding case, the objective character of the crime, which, 
being without provocation, was very little, if anything, short of 
murder, was the paramount factor to be reckoned with. On the 
other hand, there was present our factor No. 2—-viz., weakened 
moral responsibility—the weakening, however, being in this case 
due to the prisoner’s repeated acts of self-indulgence. The judge © 
had to balance these one against the other, and his sentence must be 
taken to have been the expression of the result. 

It would, in my opinion, be impracticable to fetter the discretion 
of the judiciary in dealing with the authors of emotional crimes, 
such as the first of these Old Bailey cases. And it would be equally 
impracticable to do so as regards cases, like the second, in which the 
temporarily impaired responsibility of the offender has to be weighed 
as an extenuating circumstance. I say temporarily, because our 
prison system makes special provision for the chronically weak- 
minded, locating them at Parkhurst under the surveillance of a 
separate staff of officers and employing them in the open air, if their 
health permits, on mending roads, weeding, carting, &c. This form 
of treatment is irrespective of length of sentence ; the judge there- 
fore need not take such weak-mindedness into account, unless it 
should amount to insanity, in which case the prisoner is sent to 
the asylum at Broadmoor to be detained there ‘during His Majesty’s 
pleasure.’ 


By far the larger number of offences, however, are not emotional 
crimes, but wrongful acts committed, with or without violence, 
for the sake of private gain. In regard to these some general 
principles may be laid down, which turn on factor No 3—viz., the 
character of the wrong-doer apart from the particular crime of which 
he is convicted. From the point of view of character, criminals 
may be distributed into three classes—the occasional, the habitual, 
and the professional criminal; the last two being distinguished by 
the fact that, although the former may have a bad judicial record, 
he does not, like the latter, make crime his calling and educate 
himself carefully in order to succeed in it. The occasional criminal 
should have as light a sentence as his offence, objectively considered, 
will permit; the habitual must be dealt with more severely ; 
the professional more severely still. A first offence may often be 
looked upon with pity as for a reputation imperilled or lost, and 
opportunity should be given to save or redeem it. To this end, the 

372 
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benefits of the Acts of 1879 and 1887 should, wherever possible, 
be granted, and the offender put on recognisances to come up for 
judgment on a future occasion in the event only of a relapse. 

This course is still more imperative when the offender is young ; 
and if, though young, he cannot be so dealt with by reason either of 
his bad antecedents or the gravity of his offence, he should be sent 
to a reformatory provided he is not past the age of admissibility. 
Unfortunately, the existing law fixes this age at from twelve to 
sixteen, and prescribes that the term of detention, which may be 
from three to five years, shall expire ipso facto at the age of nine- 
teen. The Departmental Committee of 1894, of which Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, M.P., was Chairman, recommended that the age of ad- 
mission should be raised from sixteen to eighteen and that of deten- 
tion to twenty-one, the evidence before the Committee having made 
it clear that it is between sixteen and twenty-one that the worst and 
most hardened criminals are hatched. The Prison Commissioners, 
on the other hand, in their report just issued, suggest that, without 
raising the reformatory age, offenders between sixteen and twenty- 
one who are committed to a metropolitan prison for a period not 
exceeding six months should be subjected to a special form of treat- 
ment, the distinguishing feature of which is to offer fresh incentives 
to industry, to oppose less irksome restraint than under the existing 
system, and to endeavour by these and other means to build up and 
foster self-respect. One of the conditions they attach to the success 
of their plan is the formation of a body of gentlemen willing to 
interest themselves in these prisoners when discharged. This, we are 
glad to be told, has been already arranged for. The other condition 
is more difficult of attainment, since it requires the intervention of 
Parliament. The proposal is to make it incumbent on judges and 
magistrates to order young persons whose antecedents show that 
they are graduating in crime to be detained for long periods. 

The Commissioners are right, and should carry public opinion 
with them. Itis now beginning to be generally recognised that 
nothing can be worse for the young than to inflict on them a 
succession of short sentences, as is often done nowadays, for trifling 
offences. The Governor of Manchester Prison has lately reported 
that such sentences not only fail to act as a deterrent, but have 
precisely the opposite effect, ‘as many of these youths return again 
and again to prison before they are eighteen, prison having no terror 
for them, seeing that in the majority of cases they are better off 
inside than out.’ A week or two ago, when visiting one of our local 
prisons, I found there a lad of eighteen who had been sentenced for 
seven days and under on no fewer than twelve occasions, his offence 
being playing pitch-and-toss in the public street. The official who 
brought him to me expressed the apprehension that he was 
‘qualifying for penal servitude,’ and the conversation I had with 
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the lad was anything but reassuring. He had obviously come to 
regard prison as a second home, where he could be lodged and 
boarded at no expense to his parents (both of whom were living 
in the town) and with little inconvenience to himself. 

The habitual offender is more difficult to deal with than the 
occasional, and more difficult to define. What constitutes habitual 
crime ? is a question that often perplexes our judges and magistrates. 
The Legislature seems to have thought in 1827 that a single 
previous conviction for any felony whatever sufficed for the purpose, 
for a statute of that year provides that, after one such conviction, any 
person committing another felony is liable to transportation for life, 
a sentence now commuted to penal servitude for life by an Act of 
1857. It is very seldom that this liability has been enforced in its 
entirety, but the fact of its existence had a baneful influence on 
sentences (at all events at quarter sessions) during a great part 
of the last century. Thus it was not uncommon on a second 
conviction for larceny to sentence a man to penal servitude for four 
or five years, quite as a matter of course. The tide has now set in 
the opposite direction, and there are some magistrates—certainly there 
is one Recorder of a great city—who are disposed to ignore previous 
convictions altogether. This practice is, to my thinking, as pernicious 
as the other. For the petty plunderer the most common form of 
habitual criminal—the man who is not a thief by profession, who 
works most of his time, but who cannot exercise enough self-control 
to keep his hands from picking and stealing—the proper punishment 
is, as Serjeant Cox says, to send him to prison long enough to loosen, 
if not to sever completely, his evil associations and implant in him 
new habits. 

There remain the comparatively small number of professional 
criminals—the men whose penal record shows that they live 
systematically by crime, now operating themselves, now aiding and 
abetting the operation of others. With regard to these, the Prison 
Commissioners suggest that they should be segregated for long terms 
of years, subject only to conditional liberation by the Home 
Secretary when he is satisfied, on the report of the Prison authority, 
that there is reasonable ground for believing that they may be set 
free without risk of their resuming their old career. 

Sir R. Anderson, in his latest article on the subject, arrives at 
similar conclusions on independent grounds, but fears that if penal 
records were alone appealed to as the test of ‘ professionalism ’ some 
of the biggest fish—the Fagins of our crowded cities—would break 
through the net. He would amend the Prevention of Crimes Act, 
1871, and by a special count ancillary to the main one raise a new 
issue for the jury to decide—viz., whether the prisoner is, having 
regard to all that is known of him (presumably by the police), a 
professional criminal or not. He would then try him on that count 
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after verdict, just as at present a man is tried after verdict on the 
issue whether he has been previously convicted or not. If this new 
issue be found in favour of the Crown, Sir R. Anderson would have 
the fact recorded, and the prisoner registered as a professional 
criminal, with the consequence that, if subsequently convicted of any 
crime whatever, he should be segregated for a long time after the 
expiration of his last sentence, by mere operation of law, and without 
any fresh judicial inquiry. It appears to me that to this proposal 
there are two grave objections. First, I believe there would be 
insuperable difficulty in getting a common jury to find a man to be 
@ professional criminal on a formal issue addressed to that one point 
—-provided, that is, that the established rules of evidence were 
adhered to. It is true that in the case of coiners and general 
receivers of stolen goods, who pursue a uniform course of business, 
they would have a comparatively easy task; but when the 
crime varies—when, as the French say, the case is one of récidive 
générale and not of récidive spéciale—then the problem of pro- 
fessional crime becomes as hard as the problem of punishment. 
My second objection is that if a man were once registered as 
a professional criminal he would be branded as a social outcast, 
and would have so little chance of gaining an honest livelihood 
that, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the fresh conviction and 
consequent segregation would follow as surely as night follows day. 
It would be more merciful and more safe to order segregation at the 
earlier date. 

Whether these strictures are well founded or not, as regards 
the inveterate professional criminal, at all events, Sir R. Anderson 
and the Prison Board have the same end in view. ach is for 
effecting a great improvement in our prison discipline by making 
it more elastic. The former favours the prison-asylums, which 
have been advocated by many Continental writers; the latter, 
without saying so officially, appear to be in agreement with the 
Committee of 1894, that persons ‘ segregated’ for long periods 
should not be treated with the rigour of penal servitude, but 
should labour under less irksome conditions. As regards youthful 
and juvenile-adult offenders the suggestion of the Prison Board 
tends in the direction of the ‘ indeterminate’ sentence, the duration 
of which is not fixed by the judge and is limited only by the 
legal maximum assigned to the particular crime of which the 
prisoner is last convicted. This, as is well known, has been 
adopted with success in several of the States of North America— 
viz., New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Indiana. It conduces to ‘standardisation, not by solving that 
problem, but by making its solution unnecessary, since it shifts the 


ultimate responsibility for detention in gaol from the Judiciary to 
the Executive. 
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If we assent to the proposals of the Prison Board, we enrich 
our stock of resources and achieve important results. We educate 
those whose natures are still plastic, not by the moody solitude of 
the cell, but by active, associated work, whilst we eliminate in 
humane fashion those who are beyond the hope of reform. We do 
not ‘ fit suffering to sin,’ but we fit the sinner for an honest place in 
the world wherever this is practicable, and we take precautions, firm 
yet considerate, against the ‘irreconcilables’ ever re-entering on 
their old course of life. With the help of the conditional discharge, 
unshackled by a time-limit, we mould each sentence in accordance 
with the peculiarities of the individual case, not attempting to 
divine those peculiarities beforehand, according to the formulas of 
Lombroso, but ascertaining them afterwards—that is to say, while 
the sentence is running. 

On these grounds I venture to crave for the Prison Com- 
missioners’ Report the attention of the thoughtful public and the 
favourable consideration of Parliament. 


MONTAGUE CRACKANTHORPE. 
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THE STORY OF ‘THE FOURTH PARTY 
I. Its RIseE 


WHEN Parliament met in May 1880, after Gladstone’s triumphant 
success at the polls, there were four members of the Conservative 
Party in the House of Commons who were destined to play an 
unusual part in public affairs during the five ensuing years. Of 
these, the best known in political life at that time were Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff and Mr. J. E. Gorst. The former had first 
been returned as member for Christchurch in 1874, and had gained 
the ear of the House in the previous Parliament by his knowledge of 
foreign affairs and of matters connected with the diplomatic service, 
in which he had previously served a brilliant apprenticeship and won 
his K.C.B. Mr. Gorst had entered the House of Commons as early 
as 1866, but after the Conservative débdcle in 1868 he was entrusted 
by Disraeli with the reorganisation of the Party machinery which led 
to the great victory in 1874—-services overlooked when the Party took 
office, and never, then or since, recognised in any way. The other 
two members were Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Both dated their parliamentary experience from the year 1874. Lord 
Randolph, however, had spent a great deal of the interval in Dublin, 
where he acted as private secretary to his father, then Viceroy of 
Ireland, and took an active part in the organisation of the relief fund 
at the head of which the Duchess of Marlborough had placed herself. 
He had, before leaving England, made some speeches of considerable 
promise, and was therefore not unknown to political fame. Mr. 
Balfour, although predestined to a far more brilliant future than 
any of those who became his political colleagues during the first 
Session of Gladstone’s second administration, had not yet taken a 
conspicuous part in the proceedings of the House of Commons. 

The time was an exceedingly favourable one for the formation of 
a free-lance party amongst the rank-and-file of the Opposition. Since 
the elevation, or rather retirement, of Disraeli to the House of Lords, 
the leadership of the Conservative Party in the Commons had devolved 
upon Sir Stafford Northcote. The latter was a man of great ability, 
and would have made an excellent leader if he had been strong 
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enough to rely upon his own ideas and opinions. Unfortunately, 
this was not the case. It was, indeed, repeatedly said by the Fourth 
Party that they would gladly have followed Sir Stafford Northcote if 
he would have followed himself. This habitual reliance upon the advice 
of others was in itself sufficient to account for the lack of prompt and 
decisive action of which complaint was made at a later period. But 
there was another factor which must not be overlooked in this con- 
nection. Sir Stafford Northcote had, in his younger days, been 
Gladstone’s private secretary. He always appeared to retain a great 
deal of the respect and deference which are characteristic of the rela- 
tionship between a secretary and his chief. Hence the mildness—often 
damaging to Party interests—of his opposition to Gladstone, and the 
absence of the necessary zest in leading an attack upon the Govern- 
ment whose chief he had always respected and revered. 

In consequence of this, the Conservative Party, at the commence- 
ment of the new Session which followed the general election in the 
spring of 1880, was in a state of complete disorganisation. It was 
this condition of affairs that gave the opportunity so quickly seized 
upon, happily for the future of the Conservative cause in the country, 
by the four independent members who drifted together into one of 
the most remarkable political combinations that have made their 
appearance in the history of English politics. 

The origin of the Fourth Party and the derivation of its name 
have often been made a subject of speculation. The name was 
bestowed upon it fortuitously, it is believed by an Irish member, 
in the course of some debate that took place about the middle of 
the first Session of the Gladstone Government. But it was really 
derived from a claim of Lord Randolph Churchill, that he and his 
friends who acted with him were entitled to be regarded as co- 
ordinate with the three parties—the Liberals, the Conservatives, and 
the Irish—into which the House of Commons was then divided. 
The party itself grew out of the Bradlaugh incident. 

When Bradlaugh had been foiled in his effort to obtain leave 
to affirm, he determined to take the oath, despite the fact that he 
had himself written a letter to the papers stating that he regarded 
the taking of the oath as a proceeding of a meaningless character. 
With this object he presented himself at the Table of the House of 
Commons towards the end of May. Sir Henry Wolff at once jumped 
up in his place and objected. It was a great opportunity of embar- 
rassing the Government, of which the leaders of the Conservative 
Opposition might well have availed themselves. As it happened, it 
was entirely owing to the energy and foresight of Sir Henry Wolff 
that this extraordinary—and, for the Government, eminently dis- 
concerting—episode in parliamentary history was brought about. 
Bradlaugh was once more ordered to withdraw, and Sir Henry Wolff 
was left in possession of the House to argue his case and to move 
a resolution asserting the illegality of the proceeding. On the 
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resumption of this debate a few days later, Lord Randolph Churchill 
spoke in support of Sir Henry Wolff's contention, adding to it the 
argument that Bradlaugh was also unfitted to take the oath on 
account of the disloyal views he had published regarding the position 
of the Royal Family. Mr. Gorst made a speech, also backing up 
Sir Henry Wolff's motion, in the course of the same evening ; and 
eventually all four members of the future Fourth Party voted 
together in support of the now common cause. 

Meanwhile Sir Stafford Northcote and his advisers had perceived 
the value of the tactics adopted by the Fourth Party, and hastened 
to assist in opposing the taking of the oath on the same grounds. 
The Government were all the more harassed because it was impos- 
sible for them to affect to countenance an unconstitutional act, and 
consequently they were compelled to adopt, practically step by step, 
the course which the Opposition chose to force upon them. Those 
of the future colleagues who took an active part in the Bradlaugh 
incident, and who had already commenced in a fortuitous way to 
act in concert, kept very strictly within the limits of opposing the 
taking of the oath by the junior member for Northampton on the 
question of legality alone. There was no display of personal animus 
against Bradlaugh himself, who never had occasion to protest against 
the manner in which his entry into the House of Commons had 
been resisted by his most active and resourceful opponents. 

So the affair dragged on ; and when, at the close of a debate that 
had lasted several days, Gladstone moved the nomination of the Select 
Committee to inquire into the legal aspect of the case, the Fourth 
Party received the official support of the leader of the Opposition. 
Upon this occasion, Sir Henry Wolff moved the adjournment of the 
debate, in order that ‘more time might be given for considering the 
composition of the Committee’—tactics which afterwards became 
eminently characteristic of the particular mission which the Fourth 
Party claimed to fulfil in the House of Commons. 

It was during these early days of the great Bradlaugh controversy 
that the members of the Fourth Party came to sit, as well as to act, 
together. As a matter of fact, chance had already placed three of 
them upon the front Opposition bench below the gangway. Lord 
Randolph Churchill sat somewhere amongst the benches at the back ; 
but as soon as he began to co-operate with Sir Henry Wolff and 
Mr. Gorst in their opposition to Bradlaugh taking the oath, he came 
down and sat beside them. They had drifted into common action 
over this remarkable episode. They now entered into a more 
definite political compact. It was agreed amongst them that, when- 
ever one of their number should be made the subject of attack in the 
House of Commons, the others should get up and defend him. 
There was no question of leadership, nor were they committed to 
any definite line of policy. Each member was to maintain, and 
as a matter of fact always did maintain, his independence of action ; 
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whilst it was mutually engaged that they should act in concert 
wherever it was to the common interest. The first use to which 
this political compact was put to its full extent was in relation to the 
Employers’ Liability Bill introduced by the Government in the 
middle of the Session. 

A Liberal Government naturally expected the Conservative Oppo- 
sition to take the line of defending the interests of the employer. 
The majority of the Fourth Party, however, were Tory Democrats 
of the type originated by Disraeli. After seriously discussing the 
attitude they intended to take up in regard to the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, the brilliant idea occurred to them of criticising the 
measure entirely in the interests of the working classes. This course 
of action would, they perceived, cut both ways. In the first place, it 
would largely conduce to broadening and extending the measure in 
the direction of protecting those in whose interests it should have been 
framed. Secondly, a Conservative opposition to the Bill on the 
score of its not going far enough in this direction would prove a source 
of very great embarrassment to the Liberal Government. 

At the very outset fault was found with the Bill, which was 
introduced by Mr. Dodson, the President of the Local Government 
Board, on account of the absence of any definite or decisive proposal 
on which the House might express an opinion. The Liberal Cabinet 
did not appear to have arrived at any positive principles in connection 
with the subject, but preferred to thrust an immature and hastily 
considered scheme upon the House of Commons, leaving it to the 
latter to lick the Bill into some practical shape. Into this work of 
legislation the members of the Fourth Party plunged with unflagging 
zeal, There was not a single Committee at which they were unrepre- 
sented, nor a clause of the Bill which they did not take an active part 
in amending or attempting to amend. It is certainly a fact, not only 
that they succeeded in getting a number of important alterations 
made in the original draft of the measure, but that many of their 
proposals, scouted by the Government in 1880, have been since 
adopted and are now the law of the land. 

One of the suggestions made by them, but never carried into effect, 
was that domestic servants should be included in the scope of the 
operation of the Bill. All kinds of hypothetical cases were put in 
order to show the hardship of excluding this deserving class, which led 
to an instance being given by Lord Randolph Churchill that amused 
the House considerably. Let them take, he said, the case of an 
explosion of gas. The employer came home late at night, and when 
he did not, perhaps, altogether know what he was doing, he blew out 
the gas. An explosion might result, and the servant might receive 
serious injury. Was he not to receive compensation in a case of that 
kind ? 

Mr. Gorst summed up the position taken up by the Fourth Party 
in reference to the Bill, when, on the third reading, he moved an 
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amendment proposing its recommittal. He said that those hon. 
members with whom he generally acted took a very independent view 
of the Bill ; they did not represent any particular class or interest, 
but were contending for even-handed justice. The assumption is jus- 
tified that this is precisely the attitude which Disraeli would have 
maintained had he still been Conservative leader in the House of 
Commons in place of Sir Stafford Northcote. It is true that in the 
closing years of his career Disraeli devoted himself almost exclusively 
to questions of Imperial policy; but he remained, nevertheless, to 
the day of his death, a Tory Democrat in the true sense of the term. 
A great deal of useful domestic legislation was passed during his six 
years of office, which, if it did not bear the actual imprint of his 
hand, at least effectually carried out his pledges. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that—as will be seen later on—Lord Beaconsfield 
watched the progress of the Fourth Party with interest and 
sympathy, although it was obviously destructive of the authority of 
his own lieutenant in the House of Commons. 

In addition to the undoubted services which they rendered to the 
country during the passing of the Employers’ Liability Bill, Lord 
Randolph Churchill and his friends expressed their determination to 
assist in making all Government measures as perfect specimens of 
legislation as possible. They need not hurry with the work of 
improving these Bills, the Government were assured, because there 
was no particular pressure; and when the activity of the four 
political musketeers was made the pretext for charges of obstruction 
by some of their opponents, they declared that, notwithstanding what 
had been said by hon. members on the other side, they should 
certainly continue to render their assistance to Her Majesty’s 
Government in the passing of the measure under discussion. 

All this was naturally by way of satire, of that delicate and 
ironical quality which is always appreciated, when made legitimate 
use of, in the House of Commons. But it had its serious meaning, 
and was wholly justified in the circumstances under which public 
business was conducted in the Session of 1880. The dissolution in 
the spring had made it inevitable that the first Session of the new 
Liberal Administration should be curtailed to half the usual length. 
Of this fact the Government were perfectly well aware, and it 
naturally devolved upon them to arrange the business of Parliament 
in accordance with these conditions. That they omitted to do s0, 
with the result that public business got into a deplorable mess, and 
that there was not sufficient time allowed for the decent discussion 
of important measures, was practically admitted by the Prime 
Minister himself half-way through the Session. 

It consequently became the recognised mission of the Fourth 
Party to remind the Government that legislation of an important 
character cannot be constructed in a hurry, and without a proper 
concession of time for mature reflection. This mission it kept 
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conscientiously in view, and never once faltered in its endeavour 
to carry it out to the best of its ability. Sometimes it was 
anxious to procure a full elucidation of points which could not be 
orderly discussed without compliance with certain formalities. If 
opportunity were denied it, the four colleagues always rose to the 
occasion. One of them would move a resolution, which enabled 
another, in opposing it, to bring forward the desired subject. This 
manceuvre was attempted, for instance, in connection with the 
absurd muddle that occurred when Mr. Dodson got himself elected 
for a second constituency without having previously applied for the 
Chiltern Hundreds. On that occasion Lord Randolph Churchill put 
down a motion for a new writ for Chester, whilst Mr. Gorst gave 
notice of an amendment which would have enabled them to bring 
forward the difficulties they wished to raise. Gladstone remarked 
that it seemed to him that the mover of the motion was acting in a 
description of concert with the mover of the amendment, but he 
defeated their object by announcing that Mr. Dodson had, in 
the meantime, accepted the Chiltern Hundreds and so vacated the 
seat. 

There were times when it became tactically expedient that 
measures should be taken to retard the proceedings in the House 
of Commons. It must be acknowledged that whenever this 
necessity arose the resources of the Fourth Party proved amply 
equal to the occasion. It had an irresistible method of playing 
upon certain weaknesses of the Prime Minister, which soon became 
apparent to the House, but which the infuriated members of the 
Liberal Party were, in the nature of things, absolutely powerless to 
frustrate. The game was simple in the extreme. Lord Randolph 
Churchill would get up and, in his most insinuating manner, request 
the Prime Minister to explain some clause or sub-section of a Bill 
to the Committee. This invitation was invariably responded to by 
Gladstone with alacrity, and generally at considerable length. Mr. 
Gorst would next rise in his place and thank the Prime Minister for 
his lucid exposition, which, he would say, had made everything 
perfectly intelligible to him with the exception of one point, upon 
which he would be grateful to receive further information. This 
usually drew a second long speech from Gladstone, who was always 
delighted to expound obscure facts or arguments for the benefit of 
friends or opponents. Then it was Sir Henry Wolff’s turn to get up 
and state how clear everything had been made to his compre- 
hension also—with a single exception. And so on. 

An angry scene was caused on one occasion by a member of the 
Fourth Party, on the tellers returning after a division, getting up 
and drawing the attention of the Speaker to the fact that the occu- 
pants of the Treasury Bench had been guilty of a gross breach of the 
tules of the House. After the question had been put a second time, 
he declared, certain Ministers walked out behind the Speaker’s Chair, 
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to avoid voting, and withdrew to a private room. The accusation 
was supported by another of the four partners, who asked the Speaker 
whether it was in the power of any hon. member, after a question 
had been put, to withdraw into a private room behind the Chair, as, 
in that case, he would himself have been glad to avail himself of 
the opportunity. This was the signal for the commencement of a 
heated discussion, which ended in the Fourth Party being allowed to 
move that ‘this House do resolve itself into Committee of Supply this 
day three months,’ in order to call the attention of the House to the 
conduct of Ministers. Sir William Harcourt tried to laugh off the 
affair by pronouncing the whole thing to be ‘a mare’s nest,’ and, as 
the object of the motion had been attained, it was withdrawn. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the four militant allies played a 
very varied part in the daily routine of the House of Commons. 
Their activity was displayed on all sides. Nothing escaped them, 
from the unruly behaviour of Ministers to the broadest national issue. 
They were as much vigilance personified as their titular chief was 
the incarnation of conciliatory inertness. A day of the Fourth Party 
in Committee of Supply was a thing to be remembered, and one 
which did, no doubt, live in the recollection of those who had to bear 
the brunt of it. The estimates not infrequently furnished those 
occasions, to which allusion has already been made, upon which it 
was considered desirable to discourage undue haste in expediting 
business. There was one memorable evening, during the discussion 
of the Civil Service votes, when Lord Randolph Churchill subjected 
to a very minute examination the grants in aid bestowed upon cer- 
tain learned societies. He professed himself anxious to appraise the 
exact value of the Meteorological Office, and delivered a long and 
impressive speech upon weather forecasts, comparing the respective 
merits of English and American prophets, which would have been 
more attentively listened to by the Committee, had they not been 
particularly anxious at that hour of the night to go home to bed. 
Nor did this subject by any means exhaust the eloquence of the 
member for Woodstock, who then became equally inquisitive about 
the progress made by the newly established Academy of Music, of 
which he demanded a full and authentic account from the Minister 
in charge of the estimate. On the diplomatic vote being taken, Sir 
Henry Wolff, in his turn, criticised nearly every item. He said that 
the Government were in a delicate position with regard to Turkish 
matters, and should not in any way be hampered until they had 
shown themselves, as he had no doubt they would do, utterly in- 
capable of coping with the situation. These pleasantries were inter- 
spersed with motions to report progress, alternately proposed by the 
four colleagues, who supported each other very industriously on Supply 
nights. In fact, the policy of the Fourth Party on some of these 
occasions might have been described—as Mr. Biggar once publicly 
described his own—as a policy of adjournments, 
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The increasing gravity of the state of affairs in Ireland was forced 
upon the attention of Parliament during this Session, and gave Lord 
Randolph Churchill an opportunity of utilising the knowledge gained 
during his official experience as private secretary to the Viceroy. In 
this, as in its organisation of public business, the Government 
blundered in the most remarkable way. To alleviate the miseries 
of the evictions that were going on, a Bill was introduced to give 
evicted tenants, under certain conditicns, the right of obtaining 
compensation from the landlord. It was perfectly obvious that such 
@ measure would not be accepted by the Lords, and therefore it was 
useless to introduce it info the House of Commons unless Ministers 
had made up their minds to make a firm stand against the opposition 
of the Peers. Notwithstanding this fact, the Government wasted 
the time of the House in passing their Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill during a Session already overloaded with too many legislative 
schemes, and then, when the inevitable happened and the Lords 
threw out the Bill, made no effort in the direction of that persistency 
which must have prevailed in the end, but weakly dropped the 
measure altogether. 

Lord Randolph Churchill attacked the Bill on the ground that it 
was brought in for the purpose of ‘ oiling the parliamentary machine.’ 
He declared the object of the Government to be to render the task 
of the Irish Executive smooth without regard to the future welfare 
of the country. Having made this announcement on the second 
reading, he and his three colleagues proceeded to take an active 
part in criticising and in assisting to amend the measure through- 
out its Committee stages. During the latter, the Prime Minister 
suddenly changed his mind in regard to some important point, and 
sprung an amendment upon the Committee which took them totally 
by surprise. A great deal of capital was made out of this proceeding 
by the Fourth Party, which utilised the occasion to engineer a long 
and heated debate, winding up with the inevitable motion to report 
progress, There were many skirmishes of the kind ; Gladstone was 
frequently provoked into angry discussions, and finally accused his 
Conservative opponents of exceeding the limits of fair debate. Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s reply to this charge was far milder than the 
occasion demanded. As had often happened before, Lord Randolph 
Churchill took the matter into his own hands, asserting that the 
Prime Minister had brought a serious charge against the members 
of the Party to which he had the honour to belong. He went 
on to say that, if they eliminated from the discussions on the 
Bill the remarks of the right honourable gentleman himself, of 
his own supporters, and the speeches of the Irish members, the 
speeches of the Conservative Party would be rather under than 
over the ordinary limit. 

In this way, on numbers of occasions, the members of the Fourth 
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Party took pains to emphasise the want of vigour and spirit exhibited 
by the leader of the Opposition. This attitude was maintained 
inside the House of Commons merely by one or other of the four 
colleagues stepping into the breach whenever the Opposition were in 
danger of losing some political advantage on this account. But 
it was soon decided to take a more pronounced course, and to 
state openly the dissatisfaction felt by this active wing of the 
Conservative Party at the want of energy and foresight displayed 
by Sir Stafford Northcote in leading, or omitting to lead, the 
Opposition in the House of Commons. The opportunity for putting 
this resolution into force was presented by a meeting of the Party 
held at the Carlton Club on the 20th of August, within a couple of 
weeks of the prorogation of Parliament. On the previous evening 
the members of the Fourth Party, as had been their habit for some 
weeks past, met in solemn conclave and dined together at the 
Garrick. The plan of attack was then drawn up. It was arranged 
that Mr. Balfour should, in the name of his colleagues, deliver at 
the Carlton Club meeting a speech indicating the failure of Sir 
Stafford Northcote to lead the Party in the House of Commons to 
the satisfaction of its more active and energetic adherents, and the 
details were also settled of a second attack to be made by him on 
the Government, later in the day, in the House of Commons. 

This programme was duly carried out. The meeting at the 
Carlton Club was of course a private one, and there remains no 
record of the proceedings which took place on that occasion. But 
Mr. Balfour delivered, on behalf of the detached group with which 
he had associated himself, a speech in the terms that had been pre- 
concerted on the evening before. It was thus made plain to the 
Party at large—in fact, it was announced to it in unmistakable 
language—that a powerful section of its militant members was 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the lack of energy displayed by the 
official leader of the Opposition. 

On the same day, as prearranged, Mr. Balfour attacked the 
Government for their conduct of public business during the Session. 
The indictment had been carefully drawn up by the four partners, 
and was a complete—and practically an irrefutable—exposition of the 
way in which Ministers had contrived to muddle everything owing to 
their efforts to cram too much into a limited space of time. Nothing 
was left out by the Fourth Party prosecutor, who quoted in proof of 
his assertions an acknowledgment made by the Prime Minister 
himself, to the effect that there would not be sufficient time for the 
proper discussion of important Bills. To this attack Lord Hartington 
replied, in the absence of Gladstone through illness, by giving 
statistics as to the number of speeches made and questions asked by 
the Fourth Party, and inquired what would be the consequence if all 
the members of the House were to assist the Government in the 
same way. 
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An ingenious answer had already been prepared to this charge of 
obstruction, which was by no means unexpected and had not therefore 
been left out of calculation. Gladstone had published in the previous 
year @ little essay written.in defence of obstruction, and the Prime 
Minister’s words were solemnly read out to the Treasury Bench by 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who declared that the passages which he 
had read would be the charter of himself and his friends ; and acting, 
as they did, within the limits laid down by the Prime Minister, 
and under the sanction of his great parliamentary experience, he 
suggested that they ought to have escaped the censure of the noble 
Marquess. 

This, with one exception, was the culminating point of their 
activity in the House of Commons during the year 1880. The ex- 
ception alluded to occurred on the third reading of the Appropriation 
Bill, when Lord Randolph Churchill made a speech of very great 
importance upon the conduct of the war in Afghanistan. The 
attention of the country had been diverted from the real state of 
affairs by the brilliant victory achieved by General Roberts at 
Candahar, which was practically made a means of covering up the 
crushing defeat sustained by General Burrows on the 26th of July. 
Lord Randolph Churchill took up the patriotic line of pointing out 
that nothing was more disastrous to the public welfare than the 
practice of passing over reverses of this kind. The wisdom of this 
contention would hardly be disputed to-day, after the severe lesson 
which the British nation bas received in South Africa. Painful 
experience has taught us to recognise that the efficiency of generals 
at the front, and of highly placed officials at home, is not increased by 
the withholding of public criticism or by the appointment of white- 
washing Commissions. 

A public duty was therefore performed by Lord Randolph 
Churchill in drawing the attention of the public, for the first time, 
to the magnitude of the disaster to British arms in Afghanistan. 
The case which he presented to the House of Commons was based 
entirely upon the papers that bad been laid upon the table of the 
House. None of his facts could be disputed by the Government. 
He had pieced together a circumstantial story which not only 
showed the disastrous nature of the catastrophe to General Burrows’s 
force, but which also fixed the culpability for its occurrence upon 
the incompetence of the authorities in India, The resolution which 
he moved—that the disaster sustained by General Burrows on the 
26th of July, far exceeding in magnitude any reverse which has 
befallen the British arms for more than a quarter of a century, is 
mainly attributable to the want of foresight, military knowledge, 
and caution on the part of the Indian Executive—was withdrawn in 
deference to Lord Hartington’s statement that he could not yet lay 
the complete information on the subject before the House. But the 
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desired effect had been produced, and the public, as well as the 
House of Commons, made aware of the gravity of the events which 
took place before the famous march of General Roberts to Candahar 
retrieved the military situation. 

During the latter part of the Session the Fourth Party, as has 
already been intimated, dined together frequently for the purpose of 
discussing the next political move. These meetings were usually of 
a private nature; but on rare occasions they partook of a more 
social character, and a guest was admitted to the intimacy of the 
four parliamentary allies. At one of these sociable dinners in the 
month of August, when the work of the protracted Session was 
becoming excessively arduous, a prominent member of Gladstone’s 
Government was present. After-dinner jokes were made about his 
prolonged absence from the House of Commons unpaired, which 
drew from him the acknowledgment that, on his requesting permission 
to go and dine with his hosts, the Whips had told him that so long 
as he kept ‘those four fellows’ away he could stay any length of 
time he pleased. 

It was stated, when discussing the Employers’ Liability Bill, that 
Lord Beaconsfield took a friendly interest in the doings of the 
Fourth Party. As a matter of fact, he had known in advance of all 
the proceedings of Sir Henry Wolff in the Bradlaugh case. The 
subsequent development of a novel political partnership between 
the four independent members who acted together during the early 
stages of that incident had not escaped his attention. At the close 
of the Session Lord Beaconsfield recognised the seriousness and 
importance of this new movement in the Conservative Party, and, 
as soon as the autumn holiday season was over, he invited Mr. Gorst 
to go down to Hughenden and discuss with him the position, policy, 
and prospects of the Fourth Party. He expressed on this occasion 
entire approval of the energy and independence of its action. His 
general advice was, however, that notice should be given, either to 
himself or to Sir Stafford Northcote, of all movements its members 
intended to make in the House of Commons. All that he stipulated 
in this connection was that they should hear what their leader had 
to say ; though the obligation to give such notice, and to listen to 
. the advice offered on the occasion, need not in any way restrain 
their independent parliamentary action. As for the proceedings of 
the Fourth Party outside the House of Commons, Lord Beaconsfield 
encouraged the assumption of originality and freedom, and expressed 
himself in favour of their acting, both in speech and in writing, with 
complete independence as far as that part of their political cam- 
paigning was concerned. 

At this point of its career the Fourth Party were naturally 
charged with a considerable spirit of elation. Everything augured 
well for the success of the movement. The party had risen with 
astonishing rapidity to a position of undoubted imfluence in the 
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House of Commons, and already commanded the serious attention of 
the Conservative leaders. Although an absolutely independent and 
even a rebellious group, Lord Beaconsfield had not only countenanced 
its action in setting an example of energy and resourcefulness to 
the bulk of the Party, but had actually taken a personal interest 
in it.and had offered his advice as to its future course of action. 
It was not unnatural, therefore, that Lord Randolph Churchill and 
his friends should wish to give, before the conclusion of the year, 
some ampler and more public demonstration of the political 
influence already achieved by them. 

To this end, a great meeting was organised at Woodstock on the 
last day of November 1880, at which Lord Salisbury, who had been 
Foreign Secretary in the Administration of the previous six years, 
was invited tomake a speech. The announcement that this meeting 
was going to take place, and that Lord Salisbury had really consented 
to be present at it, created at the time a great amount of excited 
speculation in political circles. Some people believed, or affected to 
believe, that the four rebellious Conservatives were about to capitu- 
late and to be received back into the Party fold, and consequently 
the proceedings at Woodstock, which was Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
constituency and therefore regarded as the stronghold of the political 
musketeers, were looked forward to with unusual interest. 

Upon this important occasion, which was intended in a great 
measure, as has already been stated, to establish and consolidate the 
position gained by the Fourth Party in the political world, all its 
members mustered in force. Interest was concentrated, of course, 
upon the speeches delivered by Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph 
Churchill, especially in regard to the attitude assumed by the former 
towards the independent group that had so much disturbed the 
Party equilibrium during the past Session. The delicate topic which 
gave the real interest and piquancy to the Woodstock demonstra- 
tion was handled with great caution and dexterity by the two 
principals who took part in the proceedings. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who occupied the chair, enlarged upon the loyalty of 
himself and his friends to Lord Beaconsfield, who, it must be 
remembered, was the actual chief of the Conservative Party. He 
made no sort or kind of reference to the leadership of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, but confined himself strictly to the utterance of loyal 
sentiments towards the great leader in the House of Lords. In his 
turn, Lord Salisbury was careful that one of his first observations 
should bear graceful tribute to the ‘sagacious guidance’ of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and he followed up this panegyric on the chief in 
the House of Commons by paying a compliment to the energy and 
ability of the member for Woodstock. 

This was practically all the reference that was made to the 
domestic relations of the Conservative Party. It left things exactly 
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as they were. The dissatisfaction of the Fourth Party with the con- 
duct of the Opposition in the House of Commons had been once 
more emphasised, whilst at the same time it was made clear to the 
country, by the profession of unswerving devotion to Lord Beacons- 
field, that the independent action taken by Lord Randolph Churchill 
and his colleagues was intended in the interests of the Conservative 
Party, and was not in any sense hostile to it as a whole. 

The chief Tory organs of the time, however, professed to take a 
different view altogether of the situation. It had always been their 
policy either to ignore the Fourth Party as a political combination, 
or to review the action of its members in Parliament as inimical to 
Party interests. It was sought to explain away the incidents of the 
Session by stating that it was quite the usual thing for such events 
to happen. Great party defeats were always followed by disorganisa- 
tion in the House of Commons, and it was only natural that the 
young and energetic men should be the first to recover themselves. 
The activity of a small band of them who chanced to sit together 
gave a delusive appearance of the nucleus of a new party, and so the 
notion grew that there was a chasm in the ranks of the Opposition. 
‘Lord Randolph Churchill and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff,’ it was 
declared by the Times the morning after the meeting at Wood- 
stock, ‘are not bent on forming a new party with the assistance of 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Gorst.’ The Conservative newspapers chose, in 
fact, to assume that the Fourth Party was now dissolved, and that 
its members would consecrate their future efforts towards acting in 
unity with the rest of the Conservative Opposition under the leader- 
ship of Sir Stafford Northcote. 

They were grievously mistaken in their estimate of the actual 
state of affairs, as the political events of the future were not slow in 
proving. The fact of the matter was that they allowed the wish to 
be father to the thought. It was felt that the growing influence of 
this independent group was of a revolutionary character, and did not 
make for peace within the Conservative ranks. Recognition was not 
yet given to the services performed by the Fourth, Party in creating 
an energetic and effectively organised Opposition in the House of 
Commons capable of seconding the policy of Lord Beaconsfield, the 
leader of the Party. The campaign against inertness and inaction 
was to be carried on, therefore, without encouragement from the Tory 
Press, to succeed in the end by sheer force of determination. 

The Fourth Party stood, at the end of 1880, upon the threshold 
of a brilliant and remarkable career. As a separate political combina- 
tion, its extinction had been announced by the chief Party organs. 
It had to rely, for future success, upon its own energies and talents, 
fortified by the encouragement and sympathy of Lord Beaconsfield. 


Harotp E, Gorst. 





LAST MONTH 


THE dry bones of political controversy have been stirred with a 
vengeance since the close of September. Nobody can complain that 
last month was characterised by the kind of lethargy that has so long 
prevailed in the political world. Rightly or wrongly, the country 
has suddenly made up its mind to put the War and the many ques- 
tions raised by the subjugation of the Boers behind it, and to turn 
with energy to the consideration of its own domestic affairs. It isa 
change which most persons have anticipated, though it is clear that 
it has come too soon to please some ‘of our politicians, who would 
fain have kept up the pro-Boer cry yet a little longer. But who can 
be surprised at the fact that the country, after years of heroic flag- 
waving and foreign adventure, is anxious once more to attend to its 
own private affairs? The doctrine of the swing of the pendulum 
applies to more things than the results of General Elections. So 
long as most of us can remember, the attention of the public has 
always oscillated between great problems of foreign policy and the 
smaller but not less pressing questions of our home life. To-day it 
is the turn of the latter throughout Great Britain and Ireland. So 
far as Great Britain is concerned, it is the Education Bill that has 
provided the excuse for the national awakening. If it had not been 
the Education Bill, however, it would have been something eise. 
The time was ripe for a change, and the change has come. Yet 
nothing but such a question as that raised by the Educatioa Bill 
could have brought about so complete a transforsnation in the politi- 
cal arena. We have had a month of real public agitation in the old 
sense of the word. From one end of the country to the other, men 
have been discussing the scope and purport of a particular measure 
with a zest and keenness that have long been absent from the 
national life. Huge popular demonstrations, like that on Wood- 
house Moor, which recalled the popular triumphs of Mr. Bright in 
the later ’sixties; great public meetings in all the chief cities, meet- 
ings just as enthusiastic, though smaller in size, in hurdreds of 
villages, conferences bubbling over with excitement and zeal, letters 
innumerable in all the newspapers, petitions, resolutions, threats, 
appeals—these have been the predominant features of last month, 
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and they testify eloquently to the change that has come over the 
spirit of the nation. 

There are those, of course, who profess to believe that all this 
sudden turmoil is artificial and insincere, and that the agitation 
against the Education Bill is something that has been artfully 
manufactured and cleverly engineered by a small body of malcontents 
whom they dub political Nonconformists. A man need not be in 
sympathy with the extreme section of Nonconformists in order to 
perceive the folly of this attempt to belittle the popular move- 
ment against the proposals of the Government. Even if it were 
true that the whole of the turmoil was due to the energetic action of 
men like Dr. Clifford, for example, a wise opponent would at least 
realise the fact that the agitators had met with a most decided 
success in their attempt to raise the storm. For that the storm has 
been raised and that Ministers are bending before it has been 
incontrovertibly proved by North Leeds and Sevenoaks. These 
elections, it will be remembered, took place before the general 
awakening of the country on the question of the Government 
proposals. They were the first true indications of the way in which 
the wind was blowing; and after such an indication of the truth as 
they afforded, it was little less than childish for the Ministerial 
newspapers to pretend that the popular movement which followed 
was nothing more thana sham. No: whether we like it or not, we 
must at least recognise the fact that the country has taken up this 
question in earnest, that it isin earnest on both sides of thecontroversy, 
and that we are consequently in the middle of one of those pitched 
battles by which the course of the nation on its onward path is decided. 

If any proof were wanted of the real importance of the conflict 
that is now being waged, it would only be necessary to recall the 
names of those who have taken the most prominent part in the 
struggle during the past month. On the side of the Government 
we have the Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and practically all the Cabinet; on the side of the 
Liberal Party, Lord Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Asquith, 
and Sir Henry Fowler. For the first time for years we see the 
Opposition manifestly in earnest, and contending on not unequal 
terms with the party in power. It is a spectacle that men of all 
shades of opinion have long professed to desire to see ; now that it is 
presented to them they can hardly pretend to deny its significance. 
The truth is that by some strange maladroitness on the part of its 
authors this Bill has been framed in such a way as to jar upon the 
most sensitive nerve in the Englishman’s body. He is not in 
matters of religion an intolerant person. He has little of that bitter 
and aggressive anti-clericalism which prevails so largely on the 
Continent. He is indeed filled with horror when he sees how the 
average Italian Liberal, for example, regards the Church and its 
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priests. He has never quite understood Gambetta’s declaration 
that clericalism was the enemy, and he is by no means warm in 
his approval of the present French Ministry’s action with regard to 
the conventual schools. His own wish—I speak of course of the 
average man—is to show all due respect to the minister of religion, 
to whatever church or denomination he may belong, and to help 
him in those works of piety and benevolence which lie more specially 
within the clerical province. But with all this feeling of good will 
towards the clergy the Englishman is keenly sensitive upon one 
point. He stands firmly upon the principle of religious liberty, and 
he strongly resents any attempt that may be made by the clerical 
party to widen its bounds or strengthen its powers. It is precisely 
because he believes that the Education Bill of the Government will 
have this effect, that it will increase and perpetuate clerical influence 
in the education of the young, that he has been moved to the 
outburst of passionate resentment which has so greatly surprised 
and disquieted the ordinary party hacks. 

The question of whether he is right or wrong in his belief on 
this point does not touch the fact that the moment his suspicions 
are aroused he ‘ goes blind,’ as Mr. George Wyndham would say, 
against the clerical party. The justice and necessity of the measure 
become for the moment secondary considerations, even the interests 
of education take a subordinate place in his esteem. It is enough 
for him that ‘the priest’ is in some way behind the Bill, and that 
he will benefit by it through the extension of his powers. The 
moment that sees this idea enter the mind of the average Englishman 
sees him converted into a passionate antagonist of the measure. 
His resentment at this moment is all the stronger because it is 
notorious that in recent years there is a section within the Church of 
England that has been sedulously striving to elevate the clergy 
at the expense of the laity, and to invest them with those attributes 
of the priesthood which for long centuries have been most hateful 
to the English mind. In his present mood he is almost inclined to 
adopt the words of Mr. Chamberlain in 1873, when he declared that 
‘the object of the Liberal Party in England, throughout the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and in America, has been to wrest the education 
of the young out of the hands of the priests, to whatever denomina- 
tion they might belong.’ Mr. Chamberlain may have changed his 
mind on this question as upon many others, but his incisive state- 
ment of his objects in 1873 is echoed to-day by many men in 
the ranks of his own party as well as by the great mass of the Oppo- 
sition. 

I have tried to give a fair and candid explanation of the origin of 
the storm that is now raging around us. As the reader will see, I have 
not attempted to gloss over the weak side of the opposition to the Bill. 
I believe that even if it had been in all respects the ideal measure which 
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its authors claim that it is, it would still have met with the fiercest oppo- 
sition from that large section of the public which, whilst as a rule pre- 
serving a quiescent and tolerant attitude towards clericalism, springs 
up in anger and alarm whenever it sees anything that looks like an 
aggressive movement on the side of the clerical party. How Ministers 
when they framed their present measure came to forget this side of 
the national character, and its certain bearing upon their proposals, it 
is impossible to understand. Was there no one in the Cabinet when 
the question of the Voluntary Schools was raised to utter the pungent 
sentence, ‘Can’t you leave it alone?’ But although the English 
form of the anti-clerical feeling undoubtedly lies at the root of the 
popular movement against the Bill, the controversy which has been 
carried on during the month has ranged over a much wider field and 
has dealt with matters that closely affect the real merits of the measure. 
Fair-minded people of every party will, I think, admit that it would 
be a national disgrace if we were to throw away, perhaps for a genera- 
tion, a measure that would effect a real reform of our educational 
system on any mere ground of sectarian or non-sectarian prejudice. 
But the leading opponents of the measure, the chief members and 
leaders of the Liberal party, have taken their stand upon firmer 
ground than that of religious prejudice. Some of them have admitted 
quite frankly that there are provisions in the measure which are 
excellent in themselves, Everybody admits that the system of higher 
education in England is in a state of chaos and most urgently needs 
a sweeping reform; nobody, I believe, denies that it would be a 
change for the better if we could set up some uniform educational 
authority. Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt, I imagine, are 
both in agreement with the promoters of the Bill upon these points. 
But neither they nor the great bulk of the Opposition acknowledge 
that in the treatment of elementary schools the Bill is either just or 
likely to produce a desirable state of things. Their contention is, 
first, that it introduces a new principle into the English Constitution 
by permitting public money to be spent without sufficient public 
control ; secondly, that it will perpetuate a system that is unfair to 
a great proportion of the people in rural districts by compelling them 
to send their children to schools in which denominational teaching 
opposed to their own beliefs is given ; and, thirdly, that in the treat- 
ment of the School Boards in our great cities it is a destructive and 
not a reforming measure. 

The chief speakers and organs of the Opposition have dealt with 
the first two points so fully and forcibly that nothing need be said 
here with regard to them. But I do not think that the importance 
of what may be called the case for the large School Boards has yet 
been adequately considered. Yet it was its passionate determination 
to protest against the decree that has gone forth against those 
School Boards that led North Leeds to elect a Liberal for the first 
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time in its history, and I imagine that the same feeling influenced 
the Liberal Unionists of Birmingham in their opposition to the 
measure. The truth is that whilst the School Board system has 
been an indifferent success, and in some cases a positive failure, in 
the thinly populated rural districts, it has succeeded beyond the 
dreams of its author in the great towns. Nobody who has lived in 
one of those towns since the passing of the Education Act of 1870, 
can fail to know how important a part the School Board has played 
in its local life. There is hardly a provincial town of any importance 
in which the Board has not attracted to its service, from time to 
time, the best men among the local notables, the very flower of the 
citizenship. Personally I know many cases in which men have 
stood as candidates for the School Board who would no more have 
sought a seat in the local town or city council than they would have 
applied for the post of parish beadle. The result has been that the 
School Boards have as a rule held a much higher place in the 
estimation of the community than the Council. The triennial 
elections for the Board have kept public interest alive, and have 
impressed upon its members the consciousness that their constituents 
were following all their actions with alert intelligence. And the 
fruits of the School Board system in these great towns of England 
have been such that if Mr. Forster were now alive, his heart would 
be filled with triumphant joy. It seems a cruel thing that 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, and a score of other large 
towns should be robbed of their School Boards because in some 
village in the rural south the Board system has proved a failure. 
As for the contention that the City Council will be accepted as an 
adequate substitute for the Board, it will hardly bear examination. 
The Council, it is to be remembered, will not be the direct, imme- 
diate authority over the Board Schools. It has only the power of 
nominating that authority. Thus the pressure of public opinion, 
so essential if public bodies are to do their duty satisfactorily, will be 
removed, and the local interest in the work of education will be 
gravely diminished. 

To the present writer this seems to be a blot upon the Bill not 
less serious than those others to which more attention has been 
directed. Furthermore it ought not to be forgotten that Mr. 
Forster’s Education Act was not and was never intended to be an 
ideal measure. It was a compromise between all parties who were 
interested in the burning question of national education—a com- 
promise that was accepted by everybody but the extreme secularists 
of the Birmingham League. Forster knew that he could not settle 
the education question except by compromise; he was determined 
that he would not act unfairly towards the denominational schools. 
He realised just as strongly as anybody else that the ideal plan would 
have been to have schools of one class only all over the country. 
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But if he had tried to realise that ideal, England would have been 
left without any national system of education until the present day. 
What he did was to secure for the Voluntary Schools a fair chance. 
He placed them upon such a footing that so long as the members of 
the denomination to which they belonged chose to maintain their 
denominational character they would be able to do so. The Volun- 
tary School party at that time accepted the terms which Forster gave 
them with gratitude. Since then those terms have been amended, 
and always in favour of the Voluntary Schools, until at last, as we 
know, all that their supporters have had to provide has been the 
small sum required for the instruction of the children in the denomi- 
national creed. The Archbishop of Canterbury now complains of the 
hardship that is laid upon the supporters of the Voluntary Schools in 
the compulsion to beg for subscriptions to pay for this denomi- 
national teaching. He forgets that this was an essential part of the 
bargain they accepted in 1870. But it is said that it is now more 
difficult to obtain subscriptions for the Voluntary Schools than it was 
twenty or thirty years ago. If that be so, the explanation is obvious. 
It is that the laity of the Church of England as distinguished from 
the clergy no longer look with such favour upon the denominational 
schools as they did in 1870. It is at this point I conceive that we 
touch the real origin of the Bill. The failure of the laity of the 
Church to support the clergy in the old fashion has led the latter to 
seek to throw the whole burden of their denominational schools upon 
the public purse. 

It is time, however, to turn to the arguments in favour of the 
Bill that have been offered to us during the month. The strongest of 
all, and that which is based most securely upon the national sense of 
equity, is the fact that the Voluntary Schools have been built by the 
Church with its own money and for the avowed purpose of securing 
instruction for the scholars in the tenets of the Church of England. 
Nobody can pretend that the State is entitled to confiscate these 
schools. They represent a sum of money variously estimated, but 
undoubtedly very large. That sum of money is of course the 
property not of the Church as a corporate body, but of private persons 
whe hold it in trust for Church purposes. To all Liberals and to 
many who are supporters of the Ministry, it seems that the Act of 
1870 with its subsequent amendments meets the difficulty which 
arises in connection with the present state of things. A Churchman 
or Unitarian builds a school in which the doctrines of the Church of 
England or of the Unitarians are to be taught to the scholars. The 
public provides the whole cost of secular instruction, leaving to the 
donor the cost of providing the sectarian teaching he favours and 
the maintenance of the building he has provided. This settlement 
was regarded as equitable by the clergy thirty years ago. It is 
difficult to understand why it should be considered inequitable now. 
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But obviously the position is one of difficulty. It is one that may 
be settled by agreement, by friendly consultation, and compromise. 
That it can be fairly settled by a mere surrender on the part of the 
Government to the demands of the clerical party, is not an admis- 
sible theory. Lord Rosebery has boldly suggested that we might 
settle the whole matter in the heroic way, by purchasing the 
Voluntary Schools. Another suggestion is that the schools might 
be rented from their present owners. But the Voluntaryists refuse 
to accept any other settlement than that which they now demand. 
The value of the schools, they declare, more than covers the cost of 
the religious training given in them. Therefore they are entitled 
to have full control of the schools, the appointment of the masters, 
and the power of deciding the character of the religious instruction 
to be given, without being required to contribute a penny to the 
cost of carrying them on. Their sole liability will be for the main- 
tenance of the fabric of the schools. The supporters of the Bill go 
further than this. They declare that the power conferred by the 
Bill on the local authorities of appointing one third of the managers 
of the school is a new and liberal departure. For the future, that is 
to say, the clergyman will always have to count upon the possible 
opposition of a minority of the members of the managing committee, 
and as a consequence the ‘one-man power’ of the parson will be 
brought to an end. 

These seem to be the chief arguments used by the supporters of 
the Bill in its favour. During the month they have been set forth 
again and again by Mr. Balfour and his colleagues ; but as a matter of 
fact they did not seem to enlist the support of the rank and file of the 
party until it was made clear that Ministers meant to stand or fall by 
the Bill. When both the Prime Minister and Mr. Chamberlain had 
publicly intimated this fact, there was a movement in favour of the 
Bill among the followers of the Government. It was not a movement 
that could be compared in strength or importance with the agitation 
against the measure; but it showed that the battle might, after all, 
be fought out on party lines. The most enthusiastic of the friends 
of the Bill have not, however, been the laity or the ordinary class of 
Ministerial politicians, but the clergy. From the bishops down- 
wards these have strained every nerve in order to win adherents, and 
few have been the pulpits of the Established Church which have not 
rung during the past month with fierce denunciations of those who 
are supposed to favour a ‘Godless’ system of education. If the 
Nonconformists, ministers and laity alike, have been warm and 
united on one side in the controversy, the Anglican clergy have been 
just as warm on the other side. But there has been one ominous 
feature of the situation among the Ministerialists. This has been 
the movement among the Liberal Unionists of Birmingham in 
opposition to the measure. How far that movement has spread in 
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Birmingham we have not been allowed to know. Mr. Chamberlain 
summoned a meeting of his political supporters and made a speech 
to them which was undoubtedly very able and ingenious, but after 
all the chief argument he used when pressing them to accept the 
Government scheme was the old one. If the Bill were defeated the 
Ministry would have to give way to one composed of pro-Boers and 
Little Englanders. It is evident that he still believes that this is 
the most powerful argument that can be addressed to the English 
electorate, That it has any bearing upon the merits of the Education 
Bill he himself would be the first to deny. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
was reported at full length; but the subsequent proceedings of the 
prolonged conference between himself and his supporters were 
conducted in secrecy, so that the outsider cannot tell how much 
importance is to be attached to the Liberal Unionist revolt. All we 
know is that opposition to the measure has not been suppressed even 
in Birminghan by the speech of the Colonial Secretary. 

In the meantime the struggle in the country becomes every day 
more bitter, and the language on both sides waxes stronger. Even 
so courteous a controversialist as Mr. Balfour has not hesitated to 
accuse his opponents of deliberately falsifying the issue, and charges 
of misrepresentation if not of downright lying are freely bandied 
about. It may be that there is some truth in them, but it is at least 
certain that they apply not less fully to the supporters of the Bill 
than to its opponents, Extreme men on both sides have made use of 
weapons of which it is impossible to approve. All this might 
have been foreseen by the politicians who are responsible for having 
plunged the country into this passionate controversy. If they have 
sown the wind, they cannot be surprised that they have to reap the 
whirlwind. 

Parliament resumed its sittings after the summer recess on the 
16th of October, and proceeded at once to the further consideration 
of the Education Bill. After a week’s sitting, it had not advanced 
beyond clause 8, the point arrived at before the adjournment in 
August. The innumerable amendments proposed, not only by 
members of the Opposition, but by supporters of the Government, 
were chiefly intended to strengthen the control exercised by the 
public authority over the management of the denominational 
schools. Mr. Balfour found himself compelled to make one or two 
concessions to the Opposition. These will undoubtedly give the 
local authority a fuller measure of control over the general manage- 
ment of the schools, but they will do nothing to relieve the real 
grievances of the opponents of the Bill. They leave the denomina- 
tional managers in a majority of two to one, with full power to 
appoint the teachers, and to determine the character of the religious 
instruction given. 

So far as the Education Bill is concerned, the meeting of Parlia- 
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ment seems to have strengthened the chances of the measure. 
Ministers, it is clear, have set themselves to suppress any signs of 
mutiny in the ranks of their own supporters; and although they 
have not been entirely successful in doing so, they seem to have 
brought the great majority of their party into line. They have 
made the question one of confidence, and have consequently rallied 
to their side even those who, during the recess, were openly hostile 
to their proposals. It seems probable, under these circumstances, 
that they will be able to carry their measure virtually as it stands ; 
but they have not reconciled the critics in their own ranks to it, nor 
have they secured the approval of the general public. The country 
has still to be reckoned with. 

But the proceedings in Parliament have not by any means been 
confined to the Education Bill. On the very first day of the session 
there was a noisy and angry demonstration on the part of the Irish 
members over the refusal of the Government to grant a day for the 
discussion of the present state of Ireland. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the Prime Minister should have been so obstinate in 
refusing the request of the Nationalists. As a mere matter of tactics 
he would have been well advised to yield in the first instance, for 
already he has lost more time than lie would have sacrificed if he had 
granted a day for an Irish debate. On the other hand, it must 
be said frankly that the conduct of the Irish members has not been 
such as to commend their action to the sympathies of the people of 
this country. Some of the scenes witnessed during the last few days 
have been peculiarly discreditable. One may grant that the National- 
ists, from their own point of view, have suffered great provocation 
in the imprisonment of so many of their colleagues, and in the 
severe character of the punishment imposed upon them ; but nothing 
can justify the kind of disorder which has characterised the Irish 
debates since the session was resumed. Nor is it possible to speak 
without indignation of the manner in which the authority of the 
Speaker has been openly and almost continuously defied since the 
beginning of the session by the Nationalist members. But Mr. 
Balfour must accept his own share of responsibility for what has 
happened. By refusing to grant a day at the request of the Irish 
members, and repeatedly offering to do so if the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion asked for it, he has shown that his object is to make it appear 
that the Liberals and Nationalists are once more allies. Presumably 
he hopes that a demonstration of this kind would embarrass the 
Opposition by increasing the differences within the Liberal Party. 
One cannot but believe that if he had pursued a less Machiavellian 
policy he would have better served the interests both of his own Party 
and of the House of Commons. 

One ominous incident connected with the policy of this country 
in North-East Africa attracted the attention of the House within a 
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few days of its reassembling. This was the announcement of a 
serious check received by the British expedition against the so-called 
Mad Mullah in Somaliland. Colonel Swayne’s little force, composed 
chiefly of irregular levies, seems to have fallen into an ambuscade, 
and to have suffered severely, two of the English officers and fifty 
men being killed, and more than a hundred wounded. The loss 
inflicted upon the enemy was heavier, but unfortunately Colonel 
Swayne had to admit that his irregular levies had been ‘ considerably 
shaken,’ in other words, demoralised, by the encounter with the 
forces of the Mullah, and he found it necessary to ask for rein- 
forcements before proceeding further with the expedition. These 
reinforcements, Lord Cranborne informed the House, would be sent 
at once, and it may be hoped that they will arrive in time to enable 
the operations against the Mullah to be brought to an early and 
successful close. We seem, however, to be witnessing another version 
of a story with which we are already too painfully familiar. At the 
close of last year’s operations Colonel Swayne and the authorities on 
the spot urged upon the Government the necessity of taking certain 
measures if they wished to destroy the power of the Mullah and restore 
peace in Somaliland. These recommendations by the men on the spot 
were not carried out by the Home Government, and the consequences 
are to be seen in the aggravation of a difficulty which by our neglect 
may yet assume a much graver character than it at present possesses. 

One of the most notable of the incidents of the past month was 
the speech by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to his constituents at Bristol. 
Sir Michael deservedly ranks high in the esteem of his fellow- 
countrymen, and whilst his loyalty to his own party and to the 
principles he professes has never been called in question, he has been 
fortunate in securing the respect and confidence of his political 
opponents. His career as Chancellor of the Exchequer has since the 
beginning of the South African war been one of rare difficulty, and 
it has been notorious that he has viewed with growing apprehension 
the ever-increasing demands upon the public purse. Released from 
office, he is now free to speak his mind upon many subjects on which 
as a Minister his lips were sealed, and he made full use of his 
freedom when addressing his constituents at Bristol just a month 
ago. His speech was for the most part a solemn warning against 
the dangers we must incur if the public of this country continued 
its practice of demanding increased expenditure upon all manner of 
public objects. It was such a warning as all who knew Sir Michael 
and the facts of the case might have expected. But piquancy was 
given to his emphatic utterances on the subject of these drains 
upon the public purse by his direct attack upon the administration 
of the army. A strong navy he admitted was a national necessity, 
though even the navy in his opinion had been outrunning the 
constable of late. But a strong army—strong in the sense of 
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numbers—was not necessary for Great Britain in time of peace. 
What we required was that the money spent upon the army should 
be well spent. Nobody outside the War Office believed that this 
was now the case. ‘The country wanted a drastic reform at the War 
Office, and this reform was wanted in the military rather than in 
the civil clement. But they would never reform the War Office or the 
army until they made the great mass of military officers pay more 
attention to the duties of their profession, and devote their lives to 
them as did our navy officers, and until they removed all those 
outside influences which now interfered in the management of the 
army and with the selection for appointments and promotion—in- 
terferences which would never be tolerated in any well-organised 
department of the Civil Service.’ It is not surprising that this 
outspoken language caused a good deal of excitement in the public 
mind. Sir Michael was challenged to say distinctly what were the 
outside influences to which he referred, and a strong impetus was 
given to the demand for army reform by his statements. Up to the 
present moment he has not seen fit to give the details for which 
some of his critics clamoured, though a general impression prevails 
that he referred to the influence which ‘society’ is supposed to 
exercise over army promotion. ‘ 

In the meantime, whilst our present system of Administration, 
and the devotion to duty of the officers of the army, have thus been 
branded by an eminent public man who stated explicitly that he 
spoke from the knowledge which he had gained as a Minister of the 
Crown, a most unfortunate step has been taken. The Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the way in which the campaign 
in South Africa was carried on, has begun its sittings, and has 
decided to conduct its inquiry in private. The privacy will no 
doubt avoid some inconvenience, and possibly some temporary 
injustice to particular individuals; but it must go far towards de- 
stroying the confidence of the public in the Royal Commission, and 
as a matter of course it has damped the ardour of the reformers. 
The necessity for a thorough investigation into the whole conduct of 
the war has not been lessened by the publication of the reports of 
special committees appointed to inquire into the way in which re- 
mounts were procured for our troops in South Africa. It is painful 
to read, along with the favourable reports upon the action of the 
majority of the officers employed in this service, the strong censures 
passed upon some who proved altogether unworthy of the trust 
reposed in them. Nothing could more powerfully enforce the demand 
for efficiency both in our army itself and in the Administration in 
Pall Mall than these reports and the scathing language of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. It was of course impossible to expect that 
Mr. Brodrick could reform the War Office whilst a great war was 
being carried on. But the Secretary of State can no longer plead 
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that excuse for inaction, and his right to his present position will 
be decided by the public in accordance with the manner in which 
he carries out the heavy task he has before him now that the 
pressure of active military operations has been removed. 

If England and to a lesser degree Scotland were agitated by the 
Education Bill and the questions connected with it during last month, 
Ireland had an agitation of its own. The battle between the 
Executive and the United Irish League is now being carried on in 
the police courts, and every effort is being put forth by the 
anthorities to grapple with that formidable organisation by means of 
the Crimes Act. During the month a great number of men, chiefly 
officials of the League, have been sentenced to terms of imprisonment, 
and several members of Parliament have met with the same fate. It 
is a renewal of the fight which was waged more than ten years ago 
by Mr. Balfour. On this occasion the Irish members of Parliament 
who have been caught in the meshes of the law have a new 
grievance. It is that their punishment is that of the ordinary 
criminal rather than of the political offender. The persons convicted 
are sentenced to hard labour, and have to suffer all the hardships and 
ignominy inflicted upon common criminals. Mr. Wyndham may 
plead, as Mr. Balfour did long ago in the case of Mr. O’Brien, that 
no other course will meet the necessities of the case, and that unless 
the punishment be made a real one it will be utterly ineffective. 
But it is not pleasant to think that subjects of the British Crown, 
whose offences are unquestionably political, should receive treatment 
at the hands of the Government which England has always con- 
demned when it has been meted out to foreigners by their respective 
Governments; nor can it be really maintained that sentences of 
imprisonment with hard labour have been proved to be more effec- 
tive than milder methods of punishment. Their chief effect seems 
to be to increase the bitterness of the conflict, where, alas! no such 
increase is needed. The struggle with the Irish League has not 
been the only matter of interest in Irish politics during the month. 
The movement for bringing about the settlement of the land ques- 
tion, though it has made no progress, has been the subject of much 
discussion. Mr. Wyndham’s statement ‘that this thorny problem 
could only be solved by mutual agreement between landlords and 
tenants, has given a fresh impetus to the agitation for bringing 
about a conference between the representatives of the two interests. 
But the landlords’ convention will have none of it, and has rejected 
& proposal that such a conference should be held. To agreements 
between individual] landlords and their tenants it is not averse, but 
it steadfastly sets its face against anything in the nature of a formal 
conference. Mr. T. W. Russell continues his propaganda in favour 
of a complete scheme of land purchase, and finds much support for 
his views in the North of Ireland. The new Lord-Lieutenant, the 
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Earl of Dudley, has begun his ‘reign’ at Dublin under favourable 
conditions, and has publicly pledged himself to make Ireland his 
home during his term of office. 

In the speech of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to which I have already 
referred, he spoke some words of warning with regard to any attempts 
that might be made on the part of the Government to meet the 
American Shipping Trust of which the moving spirit is Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. He protested against the subsidising of steam shipping, 
one of the most prosperous of our industries, and declared that if 
the tobacco trade in England could stand up for itself against an 
American trust he did not see why the shipping industry of England 
should not do the same thing. It need hardly be said that there is 
not a very close analogy between the tobacco trade and that part of 
the shipping industry which is regarded as a most valuable auxiliary 
of our fleet in time of war. Perhaps Sir Michael] did not mean to 
include our great mail steamers within the scope of his remarks. 
If he did, it is clear that he and the Government of which he was 
lately a member are not of the same mind, for at the beginning of 
the month an announcement was made which proved that Ministers 
believe that the shipping trust may be properly fought by a 
resort to the public purse. Mr. Gerald Balfour, speaking at the 
Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast, explained that the Government had entered 
into agreements with the American Shipping Trust represented by 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and the Cunard Company which had remained 
outside the operations of the Trust, for the purpose of preventing the 
evil consequences which the public believed would follow the forma- 
tion of the ‘combine.’ The arrangement with Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
practically secured for this country all that it needed, and placed it on 
a similar footing to Germany, whose representatives had made a much 
better bargain with Mr. Morgan than our own steamship owners had 
done. This agreement provides that the British steamships in the 
Trust shall remain British, not merely nominally but in reality, and 
that the majority of directors managing them shall always be British. 
All ships now flying the British flag and half the ships hereafter to be 
built for the combination are to continue to be British and to fly the 
British flag besides having British officers and being manned by 
crews containing a certain proportion of Britons. This agreement is 
to be for a period of twenty years with power of prolongation after- 
wards. The contract with Mr. Pierpont Morgan is undoubtedly one 
upon which Mr.,Gerald Balfour and the Board of Trade may well be 
congratulated, seeing that it secures for us all that we could reason- 
ably expect, and must allay the apprehensions that were excited by 
the original formation of the Trust. The agreement with the Cunard 
Company is a different matter and trenches upon debatable ground. 
Under it the Cunard Company pledge themselves to remain British 
in the fullest sense of the word, and engage to construct two vessels 
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having a speed of twenty-four to twenty-five knots—that is to say, 
faster than any other mail steamers now afloat. These new vessels 
and the whole of the Cunard fleet are to remain at the disposal of 
the Admiralty, which is to be free to charter or purchase any of them 
at any time. In return for these concessions on the part of the 
Cunard Company, the Government undertake to provide the capital 
required for the construction of the new steamers by way of loan to 
the company, and to pay to it an annual subvention of 150,000/. 

The agreement, when it was made known to the public, was 
received with something like enthusiasm, nor was that enthusiasm 
in any way lessened when it became known that abroad the arrange- 
ment was criticised very unfavourably. There is no question that it 
was a cowp less in magnitude but similar in character to the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares. The Government had met what 
was regarded as a national emergency by virtually entering into 
partnership with a great private company—a company of whose 
history Englishmen have every reason to be proud, but a private 
trading company nevertheless. The whole transaction is not one 
upon which a prudent man will wish at this stage to pass judgment, 
One has only to recall the criticisms and prophecies that were 
uttered when the Suez Canal shares were bought in order to realise 
the folly of attempting to judge an exceptional transaction of this 
kind by the ordinary rules. But that on several points it is open to 
adverse criticism can searcely be denied. We have practically 
challenged Germany, if not the United States also, to a trial of 
strength in the building of great steamers of the highest possible 
speed, and it remains to be seen whether the Germans, who, after 
such mighty efforts and sacrifices, had just attained the supremacy 
in this field, will be content to lose their primacy without a struggle. 
We have at the same time violated the conventional relations of the 
Government and British commerce, by entering into a special 
partnership with one particular private company, and have thus 
opened the way for further transactions of the same kind. These 
are the obvious objections to the agreement with the Cunard 
Company, and it is highly probable that if Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
had remained ‘in office, Mr. Gerald Balfour would not have been 
able to make his sensational announcement at the Cutlers’ Feast. 
But for the present it is only necessary to say that the new arrange- 
ment has been accepted by the public without demur, and that its 
soundness remains to be tested by time. 

South African affairs have, as [ have shown, occupied a secondary 
place in the public mind during the month. The squabbles between 
Sir Gordon Sprigg and the Progressive party in the Cape Parliament 
have been maintained with a great deal of spirit, but so far the 
Prime Minister has held his own, At Johannesburg the mine- 
owners and men of business have been largely excited by rumours as 
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to the extent to which the mines are to be taxed in order to meet a 
part, at least, of the expenditure consequent upon the war. A meet- 
ing has been held for the purpose of forming a political association 
at which some rather questionable sentiments—questionable as falling 
from the lips of professed loyalists—were uttered. But the meet- 
ing seems to have broken up in something like confusion, and it is 
probable that the mine-owners will take no active steps until they 
learn what it really is that the Government propose to do with regard 
to the taxing of the natural resources of the country. A revised 
customs tariff has been instituted for the Transvaal. It reduces the 
duties upon machinery and other articles employed in the industries, 
whilst increasing the duties upon wines and spirits. In the Transvaal 
itself it has been received with favour, but not so in Cape Colony. 
The tour of the three Boer Generals in Europe has fallen flat, and 
these gallant men have shown that they do not know how to appeal 
successfully to the wealth of Europe. They have made many mis- 
takes, but, so far as can be seen, they have striven to be true to the 
undertaking they gave when they accepted the conditions of the 
peace signed at Pretoria. Their misfortune is that they have 
fallen into the hands of men whose motives were political rather 
than benevolent, and they have not always known how to escape 
from embarrassing situations. The pecuniary result of their visits 
to Brussels, Paris, and Berlin has been miserably disappointing. 
They would undoubtedly have fared better if they could have 
brought themselves to make their first appeal to the people of 
this country. Their European tour has been complicated by the 
question of their proposed reception by the German Emperor. On 
this subject it is only necessary to say that the attitude of the 
Emperor was absolutely correct, and that he at least has done 
nothing to stimulate the Anglophobia which is still rampant on the 
Continent. That the Generals have learned a bitter lesson as to the 
value of the kind of sympathy which they received whilst the war 
was still in progress, cannot be doubted. It will be a long time 
before any Boer again puts his faith in the promises of European 
agitators. The pity of it is that the sympathy of Englishmen, which 
was at first drawn out to so remarkable an extent by the mission of 
General Botha and his companions, has been appreciably checked by 
some of the incidents connected with their tour on the Continent. 

In the United States a great social and economic crisis has been 
averted, apparently by the action of President Roosevelt and the 
assistance which be has received from Mr. Pierpont Morgan. The 
great coal strike, after lasting for several months and causing not 
only misery to the men engaged in it, but loss and suffering to the 
whole community, has been brought to a close. The President, even 
with the aid of his Cabinet, was unable to effect the desired settle- 
ment. Not all his powers and all his influence could move the 
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combatants on either side; but an appeal to the great millionaire 
proved immediately effective. Without pretending to understand 
how the desired end was reached, the mere fact is itself significant— 
perhaps only too significant of the power of money in American 
public life. Yet President Roosevelt is the sworn enemy of trusts, 
and Mr. Morgan, the supreme head of all the trusts, is aware of the 
fact. It is to the credit of both that they should notwithstanding 
have been able to work together for the common good. 

The conclusion of agreements between Siam and France and Siam 
and England has removed a possible source of danger from inter- 
national politics. If rumour may be trusted, other agreements by 
which some of the open questions in which France is interested may 
be terminated, are in the air. The desire for a permanent settle- 
ment of all the minor causes of dispute between this country and our 
neighbours is apparent on both sides of the Channel. The French 
Government have had an economic crisis of their own to deal with in 
the shape of a serious strike of miners in the Pas de Calais. At the 
moment at which I write, the dispute is still unsettled. The 
Government of M. Combes may, however, congratulate themselves on 
a signal victory in the Chamber on the question of the schools. 

The death -nder tragical circumstances of Zola, the greatest of 
realists in the ‘eld of romance, evoked world-wide expressions of 
sympathy. H« wever obnoxious some of his methods were, however 
widely he sunde ed himself from English canons of good taste, there 
was in this country a full recognition of his genius, his indefatigable 
industry, and the grandeur of the task which he had set himself to 
do. Moreover, his brave advocacy of the cause of an innocent and 
persecuted man did much to bring him into favour not only in this 
country but throughout the civilised world. No better proof of his 
own honesty of purpose in all that he did could have been found 
than that which he afforded by his heroic acceptance of all that his 
advocacy of the cause of Captain Dreyfus brought to him. That 
France, even that part of France which refuses to accept the 
vindication of Dreyfus as established, appreciated the moral grandeur 
of Zola’s self-sacrificing championship of an almost friendless man, 
was proved at the burial of the great writer. A vigorous attempt 
was made by certain of the most extreme anti-Dreyfusites to make the 
funeral the occasion of a political demonstration, hostile not only 
to the dead man but to the cause which he had espoused so warmly. 
But the better feeling of the French people prevailed, and the 
author of the most remarkable works of fiction which the last half- 
century has produced was buried amidst an impressive demonstration 
of the national respect and admiration. 
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